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EDITOE’S PEEFACE. 


UisTTiL recently there has been no adequate ac- 
count in the English language of the secondary 
schools in Germany. There have been, it is true, 
many articles in magazines which quoted single pro- 
grammes and courses of study, but there has been 
no general survey of the subject, and, above all, no 
study of the origin and progressive growth of the 
system. 

Only through a study of its origin and its de- 
velopment does one become able to understand the 
present condition of a system of education, and to 
predict with some degree of accuracy its future 
trend. 

It is unscientific, not to say idle and unprofitable, 
to summon before us an existing system and attempt 
to pass judgment on it without first investigating its 
genesis and learning the function that it fills. 

Even a comparison of one system with another 
contemporary system does not go very far to enlight- 
en us on the question of improving our own system ; 
for we must first recognise the social necessity that 
has called an institution into being before we can 

y 
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discern its present sliortcomings, and before we can 
judge of the merits of what is offered as a substitute 
for it. 

Tbe new method of science wbicli has come into 
vogue during the past forty years is slowly taking 
possession of all fields of inquiry. It has to some 
extent penetrated that of education. It is no longer 
possible for a first-class scientific man to write a book 
that arraigns the entire educational system of the 
age without any attempt to study its beginnings and 
growth, and without bestowing so much as a thought 
on the function which it has filled in forming the 
civilization of the present. Successful studies on 
organic growth deal sympathetically with the embry- 
ology of a living being, and lavish time and patience 
on the observation of the crude forms that ushered 
in the era of organic life on the planet. So, too, 
must the new literature of pedagogy take on the 
scientific spirit, and, emulating the methods of the 
biologist, give its attention to the first sfceps of edu- 
cation and the subsequent adaptation of a- course of 
study to the social need. 

Civilization is the key word in the study of the 
history of pedagogy. What has been the ideal of 
civilization, and what have been the means to initiate 
the new human being, the child, into a participation 
in its benefits? How has the individual in youth 
been made to adopt such habits of life as to fit him 
to help his fellow-men and make him at the same 
time receptive of help from them ? 

In the histoiy of school education we note con- 
tinually a struggle between one-sided reformers and 
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devotees of a blind conservatism. The former desire 
to substitute new branches of learning or new meth- 
ods of instruction for those in vogue, without care- 
fully weighing their educational value. They adduce 
superficial grounds for adoption of the new, and 
equally superficial objections against the old. The 
blind conservatives feel the importance of the old, 
and are not convinced of the necessity of change. 
The two parties are to be brought into harmony only 
by a scientific study which shall enumerate one by 
one the educational values of the conflicting methods 
and courses of study. These educational values are 
to be found in two lines : A study may be valuable 
as giving man power over Ifature in time and space, 
as mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, 
etc., or it may be valuable as giving an insight into 
human nature, thus making closer the union of man 
and man, so that the social whole may help each 
member of it to better advantage to help himself. 
Thus the study of language, history, philosophy, and, 
above all, of literature, is a direct means of promot- 
ing civilization. 

The solidarity of the present with the past is 
above all essential, and must be provided for at all 
hazards; otherwise we should always have revolu- 
tion instead of reform, and never any real progress. 
Here is the secret of the educational value of the 
classics. The Chinese study Confucius and Mencius, 
and thereby learn to understand much better their 
close-fitting etiquette as their spiritual garment of 
use and wont. The young Brahman sees in the 
Veda which he learns to read the active causes that 
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produced and maintain Ms caste system. So the 
Koran initiates the Mohammedan child, just as the 
study of the second book of Homer’s Iliad did the 
G-reek child, into the nature of the social whole in 
which he finds himself. 

Latin and Greek as studies in the secondary 
schools initiate the youth of modern European civili- 
zation wherever it is found, whether in the Old World 
or in the NTew, into the spirit of the Greeks and 
Eomans who furnished two essential threads to that 
civilization, namely, the laws, forms of judicial pro- 
cedure, and the forms of ownership and transfer of 
property— all these being forms of the social will, 
and chiefly Latin in their origin. On the other hand, 
the Greeks furnished the forms of art, literature, 
science, and philosophy, the intellectual side of our 
civilization. It does not require much reflection to 
see the educational value of some years’ study of 
Greek and Latin to the European youth to build up 
in his mind an apperceptive mass of concepts that 
enable him to recognise the origin and significance 
of the laws and forms of civil combination which 
make possible the social whole in which he lives ; or, 
on the other hand, to recognise what is derivative in 
his art and literature and science. 

. These useful things could not be taught scien- 
tifically and philosophically to youth of tender age ; 
but they are taught more efiectually by an educative 
process lasting over several years’ study of the classic 
languages — a process that gradually imbues the 
mind with the classic spirit. The efiect is to build 
up a new consciousness supplementary to the natural 
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one received by the child in infancy and childhood, 
in his home and social life. He adds to himself a 
new life that is a shadowy reproduction of the life 
of the peoples that created the elements of his 
civilization for him. The consequence is that he 
goes forth from high school and college with a 
double childhood experience, the one modern, the 
other ancient, the latter a sort of key or clew to the 
other ; the one an organic life of to-day, the other 
an embryonic life that explains the former. The 
study of the classics of a civilization brings about a 
second birth, namely, into the world of producing 
causes of one’s civilization. All who get this higher 
education have had this new birth, although they are 
rarely conscious of the rationale of the process. 

Language is a revelation of human nature differ- 


ent from that of history. The latter reveals indi- 
vidual collisions against the social whole and the 
collisions of one whole (a nation) against others 
(nations). But language shows directly the degree 
in which the people have realized individual freedom. 
The development of the independent functions of the 
parts of speech shows the advancement of the Indo- 
l^iropean and Semitic stages of consciousness as com- 
pared with Chinese and Turanic consciousness, which 
uses a language wherein the parts of speech have not 
yet differentiated and become independent. To ac- 
quire a familiarity with a language is in some measure 
to learn to think in it, and to look at the world after 
the manner of the people who made the language. 

Even the English method of spelling, which pre- 
serves the rights of each word to its own alphabetical 
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dress without much restraint from analogy or from 
phonic laws, is a yery close symbol of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman constitution of England, wherein 
ancient compromises hawe become modern rights and 
privileges. For local self-government arose from com- 
promises between social power in the government and 
individual stubbornness of resistance. 

It is evident that the study of Latin by the south- 
ern nations of Europe is not of the same educational 
value as that by the northern nations. The latter 
have a Teutonic basis to their language, while the 
former have a Roman basis. All southern Europeans 
should study English or German, and thereby add 
to their natural consciousness that of the northern 
nations, and through this enable them to understand 
readily the motives of action and the aspirations of 
their powerful neighbours. 

Is it not a blind, unconscious conviction in the 
Teutonic mind that causes his conservatism in the 
contest over the real-schools and the gymnasia — mat- 
ters faithfully recorded by Professor Bolton in this 
book — ^the struggle against the substitution of the 
so-called “moderns” (science, history, and modern 
literature) for the traditional classic course ? A con- 
servative may be excused for shuddering at a chan^ 
that he thinks would deprive the coming generation 
of the power to see the past in the present — a power 
that he feels in himself to apperceive the Greek and 
Roman contingents in modern civilization. It ap. 
pears to him like a proposition to dispense with the 
second birth, a birth into a consciousness of his heri- 
tage of the past. 
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Very many problems in German secondary in- 
struction are common to American, but tbeir solu- 
tions liave not been the same. It has been our gen- 
eral practice to take up algebra before geometry, but 
after quadratic equations to begin and complete plane 
geometry. The Germans begin with geometry and 
follow with algebra. On account of the close rela- 
tion of algebra to arithmetic the American will justify 
himself, it is likely, in continuing his old practice, al- 
though some schools here are trying the German plan. 

Too much has been attempted in arithmetic and 
its applications before beginning algebra. There has 
been a constant tendency to produce arrested devel- 
opment on the mechanical stage of arithmetical cal- 
culation, and thus retard the pupil’s progress into 
higher mathematics. A few weeks’ study of algebra 
gives the pupil a surprising advantage over his fellow 
who has studied arithmetic only. He can now make 
rules for himself, and does not need to remember 
those of his book. 

What is said of the German practice of studying 
science without laboratories should lead to a careful 
investigation of the question whether there is not a 
preliminary stage of science — say for children and 
youth under sixteen years of age — in which the 
laboratory method is not so serviceable as the for- 
mer method of teaching. There can, of course, be 
no doubt of the superiority of the laboratory method 
in the college and the university. 

The question, “ What is complete living ? ” is a 
very pertinent one in the face of the dictum which 
asserts that the true object of education is to pre- 
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pare people for complete living. Sucli complete 
living involves the two factors named above : (1) 
such a knowledge of Mature as enables one to con- 
quer it for human ends and purposes ; (2) the 
knowledge of human nature that enables each to 
combine helpfully with the social whole. The edu- 
cated individual should be able to avail himself of 
all human experience. 

I must not close this preface without speaking of 
the abuse of classic study. The study of Latin for 
an average of seven hours a week for nine years 
(aside from the study in the preparation of the les- 
son) would seem to be more than is necessary to 
create in the mind the desirable apperception basis 
spoken of above. All that is in addition to the proper 
amount, it must be remembered, goes to arrest the de- 
velopment of the mind on a lower stage of develop- 
ment. One often finds in English and French uni- 
versities, and occasionally here in America, scholars 
who have taken honours for their classical preparation 
(especially in Latin or Greek prosody) who seem to 
have lost their interest in the modern world. They 
have alienated themselves from the present and can 
not now return to it and grapple with its problems. 
This is the reductdo ad absurdum of scholarship ; for 
the object of the school is to fit for complete living 
in the sense of conquering Mature and combining 
with one^s fellow-men. The study of the past is a 
means for understanding the present, and not for 
adopting the past as a substitute for the present. 

W. T. Harris. 


Washington, December 1, 1899, 
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At no time in the history of our country has the 
science of education been so zealously studied as 
during the last few years. The subject has been 
considered from innumerable points of view. But 
we have many features fco work out more systemat- 
ically than has yet been done. Much is still to be 
learned from a comparative, critical study of educa- 
tional systems in foreign countries. It has been 
said that Germany is the schoolmistress of the 
world”; and all will welcome any contribution to 
the existing knowledge concerning the educational 
status of a country so influential in shaping the 
world’s thought. 

It was with pleasure that I 'availed myself of the 
opportunity while in Germany to personally visit 
and study the different forms of schools comprised 
in the educational system. I witnessed recitations 
in all branches of instruction in all grades from the 
kindergarten to the university, and hence gained a 
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fairly adequate personal acquaintance with organi- 
zation and methods of instruction. In addition to 
this I sought every opportunity for conference with 
schoolmen, teachers and directors, to better acquaint 
myself with the motif inspiring the various features 
of the system. An endeavour was also made to study 
the family life, to gain a knowledge of the relations 
between patrons and the school system. I have 
attempted in the following pages to describe one 
section of the system, viz., the secondary schools. 
An attempt has been made to explain the essential 
features of the organization, government, and modus 
operandi of the schools. 

An important feature of the book, and one which 
ought to prove helpful by comparison with the 
status in our own country, is the consideration of 
the qualifications, training, and examination of 
teachers. Courses of study have received consider- 
able attention. Although these are but a means to 
an end, yet they are in no small degree determina- 
tive of the end. We have by no means solved the 
question concerning the subject-matter and division 
of our school curricula, and any precedents estab- 
lished by a country like Germany should receive 
careful investigation. 

Many valuable contributions have been made 
from time to time upon various phases of the Ger- 
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man schools, especially by the United States Bureau 
of Education, hut no one has heretofore brought 
together any comprehensive treatment of the sec- 
ondary school system.* From the many expressions 
of students and educators with whom this work has 
been discussed while in preparation, I am led to 
believe that it will fill a real want. My greatest de- 
sire is that, though necessarily imperfect, it may 
contribute something to the betterment of the con- 
ditions of education in our own domain. 

I am under great obligation to my friend Dr. 
Alexander Bennewitz, of the Girls’ High School at 
Leipzig, for many valuable suggestions, for the inter- 
pretation of data obscure in meaning to a foreigner, 
and for many important facts which would have 
been inaccessible but for his kindly assistance. 
To the many school officials, the librarians at the 
Oomenius Stiftung and the Leipsic University 
Library, and others too numerous to mention indi- 
vidually, I desire in this public way to express my 
gratitude for the many courtesies extended me. 

The hearty co-operation of my wife throughout 
the entire prosecution of the work has not only 
rendered the book possible, but has enabled me to 
place the results before the public much sooner 


^ Ur. Russell’s German Higher Schools appeared since this 
was written. 
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than I otherwise could have done. My brother, 
Dr. Herbert B. Bolton, has read the entire work 
in manuscript, and his numerous suggestions on 
arrangement have made it of increased value. To 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Dr. William H. Burnham 
I am indebted for kindly sympathy and substantial 
aid while the work was maturing. Bor the treatise 
as a whole I alone am responsible. 

It is with pleasure I mention that every con- 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
. OF GERMANY. 


OHAPTEE 1. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 

1. Introductory. — Differentiation of German 
Schools. 

The secondary scliools of Germany do not form, 
as in America, a second block in a tripartite pyram- 
idal system of primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. In a certain significant sense the German 
secondary schools form a system by themselves, or, 
more strictly speaking, they comprise several distinct 
systems, each having a special end in view. The 
first in rank of these are the humanistic gymna- 
sia {Immanistisclie Gymnasien), With their courses 
steeped in classic lore, they have for their special 
aim the preparation of students for the university. 
They articulate poorly with the people’s schools 
( Volhsschulen)^ and, unless the transition from the 
people’s schools to the gymnasia is made early, it is 
impossible for boys trained in the former to enter 
the latter. The teachers in the gymnasia strongly 
urge that the pupils coming to them be prepared 
in their own preparatory schools (the Vorscliulen)^ 

1 
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rather than in the people’s schools. The character- 
istic feature of the gymnasia is the classical basis of 
their curricula. A broad line of demarcation sep- 
arates them from a second class, the so-called real- 
schools {Realsolmlen), The latter have in view the 
fitting of students for business vocations, or for sub- 
seq-uent study in various technical higher institu- 
tions. A compromise between the two, which is a 
product of later development, and which receives 
much favour from certain classes, is the Real-gymna- 
sium. This school, although having less classical 
instruction than the gymnasium, like it, has little 
direct connection with the primary education offered 
in the people’s schools. It, too, prefers, and virtu- 
ally demands for entrance, special preparation and 
an early transition from the people’s schools if loss 
of time is not to ensue. The boys who are pre- 
destined by their parents to pursue higher studies 
must begin them at an early age — say at ten or 
eleven years.'^ When a course of life is mapped out 
and entered upon, the Germans assume that it will 
be pursued to the end ; there is no readjustment of 
ill-planned and wrongly selected paths of labour ; no 
grafting of a new branch upon an old stock with 
the expectation of abundant and desirable fruit. 
With them there are many distinct classes of so- 
ciety and business, and they cannot believe that prep- 
aration in one direction may at the same time serve 
as preparation in another. Although “ all roads lead 
to Rome,” their view is that only one leads to the 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1889-’y0, voL 
i, p. 398. 
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university. We may make the general statement 
that the universities of the United States open their 
doors to all. The Germans, with their broad views 
concerning scientific work in the universities, and 
their profound respect for scientific investigation, 
whether it relates to road dust or to the stars, never- 
theless make sharp distinctions as to the relative 
worth of knowledge in the elementary courses. 

Only one course, the classical, is conceived by 
most of them to adequately prepare for future scien- 
tific or scholarly investigation. In the United States 
some sort of a higher education is offered to all, no 
matter what the direction of the elementary and sec- 
ondary work ; and many a man who would have 
been barred forever from the privileges of university 
training, had a knowledge of the classics been de- 
manded as a prerequisite foundation, has lived to 
demonstrate the fact that he could profit by univer- 
sity training, and has been able to make as penetrat- 
ing research and as valuable discoveries in the realm 
of scientific investigation as his classically trained 
contemporaries. This is not to depreciate in the 
smallest degree the value of the classics, but simply to 
show that the time-honoured classics do not form the 
only mental pabulum that may be offered to develop 
the mind. Digging out Greek and Latin roots un- 
doubtedly serves as excellent preliminary training for 
the future theologian, professor, lawyer, physician, 
or scientist, but it is not the only form of mental 
gymnastics that can be found for exercising the 
powers of the future scholar. Even conservative 
Germany is beginning to throw off the bonds of 
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conseryatism, and many of its foremost men main- 
tain tliat pupils from the non-classical schools ought 
to be admitted to all the uniyersity faculties without 
restriction, saye, perhaps, those of theology and juris- 
prudence. 

With the idea in mind that they can not well 
serye two masters at the same time, the Germans 
haye differentiated their school system, each class of 
schools aiming to accomplish a special, well-defined 
purpose. They are much ayerse to a mixing of 
courses and to a diyision of energy. Hence in Ger- 
many we do not find, as is common in America, all 
forms of secondary schools under the same general 
name, and attempting to giye instruction in a multi- 
plicity of directions. In America the high school ” 
is the institution where both boys and girls may re- 
ceiye secondary instruction, and this instruction may 
take the yarious directions indicated by the terms 
ancient classical course, Latin scientific course, Eng- 
lish course, general science course, business course, 
etc. To the German, with his predilection for a 
special name to fit each indiyidual object, and with 
his disgust for collectiye terms which may apply to 
yarious things, the appellation “ high school ” would 
be sadly inappropriate.* It is still more incompre- 
hensible to them to think of offering all of the above 
courses in the same school. In Germany there is 
not only a special class of schools for each course of 


* Their word ^^EochsohuW^ comprises the universities and 
technical schools. The term» however, is seldom used, prefer- 
ence being given to the special designations. 
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study, but there are also separate schools for boys 
and girls.^ 

2. CLASSmCATION AND GENERAL DEFINITION OF 
Secondary Schools. 

According to the end to be attained, the German 
secondary schools for boys are classed in general 
as gymnasia, or Gelehrtenschulen, and real-schools 
{RealscMilen). By gymnasia, or Gelehrtenschulen, 
are meant literary or classical schools. Expressed 
in a few words, they are schools where the classics 
form the core of the instruction, and whose aim is to 
fit for university study- Eliigel defines Eealschule 
as a school in which arts and sciences, as well as 
languages, are taught,” or as ‘‘schools of utility.” 
They make the sciences predominant in the course, 
modern languages are substituted for the classics, 
and their aim is to fit for entrance to certain tech- 
nical schools and to prepare for commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits. A modification of either of these 
two general classes, or a compromise between the 
two, gives rise to the various forms of institutions, 
such as the Eeal-gymnasium and others, which ap- 
pear as subclasses below. 

Girls’ higher schools are not usually recognised 
by law as higher schools on the same plane as the 
secondary institutions for boys. However, they are 
nominally, by common consent, in part so recognised, 

* It may be noted that in some of the Eastern cities of the 
United States there is a partial differentiation of high schools 
for different courses, and also separate schools for the sexes. 
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and no treatment of secondary institutions would be 
adequate which omitted them. In general the girls’ 
higher schools are classed as hohere Mildchenschulen 
or hohere Tochterschulen. They aim to give a lib- 
eral course of training, including considerable ac- 
quaintance with modern languages and some of the 
household arts, but rigidly exclude all instruction 
in the classics, and any extended study of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. The special concep- 
tions of the various girls’ schools will be given de- 
tailed notice in a separate chapter.* 

The Prussian secondary schools for boys include : 

Gymnasia, with nine-year courses. 

Progymnasia, with six-year or seven-year courses. 

Eeal-schools, (a) with Latin, which include 

1. Real-gymnasia, with nine-year courses. 

2. Real-progymnasia, with six-year courses. 

(5) Without Latin, which include 

1. Higher real-schools (OberrealscJmlen)^ with 
nine-year courses. 

2. Real-schools, with six-year courses — in Prussia 
called higher burgher schools {hohere BilrgerscJmlen). 

In many parts of Germany the higher burgher 
schools are not included with the secondary schools. 
However, when not thus included, there are real- 
schools corresponding to those in Prussia. In most 
of the states the higher burgher school is simply a 
common or people’s school, with a continuation or 
Fortbildungs course. 

Bavaria regards all the secondary schools as fall- 


* Chapter Y. 
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iiig under two heads: {a) the humanistic schools 
and {h) technical institutions. The former include 
only the classical gymnasia with nine-year courses. 
The latter include : 

1. Eeal-schools, with six-year courses. 

2. Eeal-gymnasia, with nine-year courses. 

3. Industrial schools, having courses two years 
additional to the real-school course. 

These industrial schools have courses in three 
directions : {a) mechanical engineering, {h) chemis- 
try, and (^?) mining engineering. There are only 
three such technical schools in Bavaria, one being at 
Munich, one at ISTlirnberg, and one at Augsburg. 

Wiirtemberg has the gymnasia, real-schools, and 
the so-called elementary schools {ElementdrsclmUn), 
Unlike the rest of the states, the gymnasium course 
is ten years instead of nine. It begins a year earlier 
than in the other states, so that the ultimate end 
attained is about the same. The elementary schools 
have courses of two years, and are special prepara- 
tory schools for the gymnasia. In all the other 
states there are the Vorschulen in connection with 
many of the gymnasia. These have a course of three 
years preparatory to the gymnasia proper. All of 
these special fitting schools are considered, however, 
as a part of the higher school organization, since the 
character and direction of the work are one with the 
chief distinguishing characteristics of secondary 
school work. A burgher school may have as long a 
course as a real-school or a progymnasium ; but, 
since the course in the former is confined to the nec- 
essary or practical studies and includes no provision 
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for the more liberal arts, it would not be classed with 
the secondary schools. 

In Baden all the secondary schools are called in- 
termediate schools {Mittelschulen). They are of the 
same kind as in Prussia, with only slight deviations 
in length and arrangement of courses. For exam- 
ple, the real-schools in Baden have Latin as an elec- 
tive study, while most real-schools in Grermany do not 
offer it at all. Baden includes in the secondary 
school system the higher burgher schools as well as 
the real-schools. The higher burgher schools are of 
two kinds : [a) with four-year or five-year courses, 
and, as in the gymnasia, Greek may be taken as an 
elective ; (d) with four-year or five-year courses, and, 
as in the real-schools, Latin is offered as an elective. 
Baden also includes the higher girls’ schools with 
the secondary schools {Mittelsclmlen). This is not 
the case in most of the states of the empire. 

In Saxony and the other states the schools are 
divided quite similarly to those described above. 

3. Distribution of Schools and Pupils. 

In treating of the educational systems of Germany 
and the United States it is very common for writers 
to compare our high school, thougli unjustly, with the 
German gymnasium. In that way the idea becomes 
prevalent in America that all the secondary schools 
of Germany are gymnasia. But this is very errone- 
ous. A very large number of secondary schools, five 
hundred and thirty-six out of a total of a thousand 
and sixty-four, consist of some form of real-school. 
INearly one half of all the pupils in secondary schools 
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attend the latter. The subjoined figures indicate 
approximately the proportion in each class of school 
in the empire.* 


Gymnasia or classical schools 134,845 

Real-schools with Latin 50.947 

Real-schools without Latin 62,579 

Total 248,371 


See also the complete table (page 10). 

Hence a comparison of the systems must include 
these non-gymnasial schools as a part of the system. 
It would be as erroneous to select only those high 
schools of the United States that have a thorough 
four years’ classical course and speak of these as the 
high schools of the United States as to select only 
the gymnasia and represent the secondary system of 
Germany by them. The only fair comparison to be 
made is by taking the American high schools as an 
entirety, including at least all those having courses 
that meet state requirements, and all classes of Ger- 
man secondary schools, whether classical or scientific 
in their curricula, those having ten-year as well as 
those having twelve-year courses. 

The accompanying tables will perhaps suffice to 
show that the gymnasia proper do not include nearly 
all of the secondary schools of Germany. Moreover, 
it ought to demonstrate the fallacious position taken 
by those who make sweeping statements concerning 
the meagreness of work done in American high schools 
as compared with German secondary schools. Not 


^ Bureau of Education, 1893~’94, vol. i, p. 298. 
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all of their secondary institutions cover the gynina- 
sial courses, nor are all American high schools of the 
low standard that is usually thought of when the 
average is mentioned. Undoubtedly the best Ameri- 
can high schools will bear favourable comparison 
with the German secondary schools for the corre- 
sponding periods that they cover and in the corre- 
sponding lines of work which they attempt. But 
we must bear in mind that a comparison of non- 
classical high schools with German gymnasia is 
unfair. Only the so-called classical high schools 
may be put in the same category, and even then 
we must bear in mind the disparity of ages of the 
graduates of the two. (see table below). The non- 
classical schools, if compared, must be put beside 
some form of real-school and not beside the gym- 
nasium. 

The American high school is the people’s college 
and the courses of study represent all the branches 
of a liberal secondary education, while the gymnasium 
is a classical school in the fullest sense of the word. 
Were the ages of the pupils in the high schools the 
same as those of the gymnasium pupils, we might 
then make the comparison with such schools as have 
the “ ancient classical courses.” Even then the com- 
parison would be only partially legitimate, as the 
Germans would regard our high schools having the 
strongest classical courses as real-schools with a little 
Latin and Greek, or at best as real-gymnasia. 

As will be shown later, the German boy begins 
the classics many years before American boys reach 
the high school, which usually brings the first intro- 
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duction to Latin and Greek. Hence our schools can 
not pretend to give as thorougli training in the 
classics as is giren in the German gymnasia. The 
only reason one may have for asserting that the one 
class of pupils is better educated than the other at 
a given age, or that one is better fitted for the uni- 
versity than the other, must be founded upon a 
settlement of the question of what studies help best 
to educate and what studies best prepare for college. 
We can only compare two quantities when they are 
the same in kind. When the amounts of study have 
been set forth, then a measure of educational values 
must come in before the question can be settled. 

4. Ages of Pupils in Secondaey Schools. 

A comparison of ages shows us that German 
boys are in the gymnasia (also the real-gymnasia and 
the higher real-schools) to a considerably greater 
age than American boys are in the high schools. 
The gymnasial course being nominally one of nine 
years, with three years in the Vorschule or prepara- 
tory school, and the legal age at which children begin 
school being sis years, the normal age at graduation 
would be eighteen years. But during my visits to 
the schools I was much surprised fco find in the upper 
classes pnpils who were no longer boys in appearance, 
but full-grown men, many of them with mustaches. 
They appeared to be fully as old as freshmen and 
sophomores in American colleges. On looking up 
the statistics of ages I found that my estimations 
were quite right, as the accompanying table will 
show. 
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Age of Graduates {Prussia). 


DATE. 

Under 17. 

17 years. 

18 years. 

19 years. 

20 years. 

Over 21 
years.* 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1871-’75 

0.77 

5.5 

19.1 

28.1 

24.9 

23.0 

1876-’79 

0.6 

5.3 

19.1 

27.5 

24.9 

23 0 

l880--’85 

0.47 

5.0 j 

18.0 

26.3 

24.4 

26.3 

1886-’90 

0.17 

3.6 1 

16.3 

26.4 

25.8 

27.6 

Gymnasia, 1893-’94 ... 

0.07 

3.6 

20.1 

27.1 

24.8 

24.1 


* Paulsen’s Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, vol. ii. See also 
Statistisches JaErbuch der hoheren Schulen Deutschlands, 1896-’97'. 


It thus appears that an exceedingly small numher 
are under eighteen years at the time of leaving the 
gymnasia, while one fourth of the numher are over 
twenty, and 79 per cent are nineteen years of age. 
Moreover, the table indicates that the number under 
nineteen is constantly decreasing while the number 
above that age is constantly increasing. From the 
official programmes of 1895-’96 and 1896“’97, 1 find 
that many graduates are twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age. Concerning the year 1890, Dr. Juling 
reports that 4,251 pupils announced themselves as 
candidates for examination. Of this number, 3,702 
were successful, while 549 were held back to try it 
again. Of those who passed the examination, 6 were 
under seventeen years and 98 were seventeen years old. 

Dr. Juling further writes that ‘‘ Only 579 stu- 
dents were of the normal age of eighteen years, 
or, in other words, only one sixth or 16f per cent.’’ 
Put in tabular form, the same results would read 
thus : 

r 736, or 19 per cent, were under nineteen. 

Year J 972, or 20 per cent, were nineteen. 

1890. I 959, or 26 per cent, were twenty. 

1 , 1,035, or 28 per cent, were twenty-one and over. 
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Tims only 736 were under nineteen, while nearly 
3,000, or 80 per cent, were nineteen and oyer.^ 

On inquiring among nniyersity students the rea- 
son for the advanced age of the pupils, I learned 
that two causes are operative in raising the age 
above the normal. The first is that many pupils 
who enter the secondary schools, especially those 
who enter from the people’s schools, are required to 
do the first year’s work over because of their poor 
preparation. Then a good many can not finish in 
the nine years because the requirements are too 
heavy, and they are obliged to remain in the last 
class from one and a half to two years. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the age 
of the graduates is considerably greater than that 
of high-school graduates in the United States. The 
average age at graduation from Harvard is about 
twenty-two and a half years, which means that 
the preparatory schools are completed at eighteen 
and a half. It is true that in the West, where boys 
work on the farms until well grown up, the average 
age is sometimes greater. But, on the other hand, 
it is not uncommon to find high-school graduates 
only sixteen years of age. It is not impossible to 
find boys well along in their freshman year in col- 
lege by their sixteenth birthday. But it is only fair, 
of course, to draw the comparison with such as 
enter school at the normal age and make the steady 
march without interruption. In America averages 
are delusive. Every one is a law unto himself. But 
in Germany what one does may be asserted of al- 
* Das Gymnasium mit 2(3hnj£ihhgen Kursus. 
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most eyerybody else in the same category. What 
is once begun is carried out with the regularity of a 
machine. For the first eight years of school life 
strict laws compel pupils to be in attendance. 
!N"othing but sickness can absolve them from the ob- 
ligation. The classes move along with great regu- 
larity as regards age. In the Eoyal Gymnasium in 
Leipsic, I found the average age of the pupils who 
had just entered the lowest class, Sexta, to be ten 
years, ten months and sixteen days. The average 
variation from this was very small. The average of 
the class just finishing was nineteen years, ten 
months. Sexta, the lowest class, contained 80 pupils, 
while Upper Prima, the highest, contained 54, or 
nearly 70 per cent of those who started nine years 
before. Of these pupils, 47 entered this school six 
or more years previously, and 37 had been in the same 
school the entire nine years. This does not mean 
that 70 per cent of all who reach the fourth year 
of school life continue until they finish the gymna- 
sium course. These figures are for the gymnasia 
alone, and take no account of the people’s schools, 
real-schools, etc. They simply indicate the great 
regularity that is maintained when once the gymna- 
sium course is begun. The separation between the 
people’s schools and the secondary schools begins 
with the fourth year of school life, and, although it 
is safe to predict that a very large percentage of 
those who once enter the gymnasia will continue to 
the close, yet of the great masses who enter on the 
non-classical branch of the road very few may ever 
expect to reach the university. 



Ages of Piqjils in the Varioxi>s Classes of a Few Representative Institutions. 
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-L, lower ; U, upper ; VI, lowest grade in the secondary school. 
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5, Peepaeatory Schools {Vorscliulen), 

The question of preparatory schools is one which 
receives lively discussion in German educational and 
political circles. On this question the teachers in 
the people’s schools and the socialists may he said 
to be generally arrayed against the teachers in the 
higher schools and universities and the aristocratic 
and conservative political parties. The chief objec- 
tion raised against the Vorschulen is that they en- 
gender social class distinctions. At an early age the 
children of the well-to-do are placed in these pre- 
paratory schools, and no common ground of meeting 
is possible for the children of the rich and the poor. 
Opponents claim that class distinctions would in no 
wise be decreased were all the Vorschulen abolished, 
but that, on the other hand, the very intermingling 
would bring them all the earlier to consciousness. 
To one who has passed through a system of public 
schools with foundation principles proclaiming equal- 
ity of opportunities for all, it is difficult to compre- 
hend the validity of the above assumptions. How- 
ever, a residence of some duration in a European 
country can not fail to give one an insight into the 
r 61 e played by tradition in all long-settled countries, 
and a feeling that radical departures from the tradi- 
tional following of spheres of activity into which 
people are born would mean social disintegration. 
Moreover, for a long time to come in all monarchical 
countries there must be and will be avenues in which 
people can walk apart from those unlike them- 
selves. Even we, in our country with its fundamen- 
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tally democratic mstitiitions, haye select circles. We 
do not generally wisli to affiliate ourselves with those 
of dissimilar aims, tastes, aspirations, and abilities. 
We maintain the right to foster class distinctions in 
many important directions. European class distinc- 
tions differ from ours more in degree than in kind. 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden have no Vor- 
schulen, and the class distinctions are said to be just 
as strong there as in other parts of Germany.*^ This 
would, however, prove nothing in itself either way, 
for school organization is only one element of the 
problem. There are many other facts entering into 
their political and social life, and these kingdoms, 
being parts of the entire empire, share in the na- 
tional views on social and political questions. The 
supporters of the Vorschulen maintain, with un- 
doubted justice, that the private Vorschule offers 
many advantages in the superior character of its 
instruction. !Not only the methods but the selec- 
tion of material insures a speedier and better prep- 
aration for the superstructure which is to be erected 
later. The pnpils also meet with those of similar 
aims, capabilities, and attainments; this insures 
greater incentives to individual exertion, and a more 
even development, with none of the drawbacks and 
hindrances encountered in schools for the masses, 
where the lame and the lazy impede the progress of 
the strong and the ambitious. 

The following table shows the numbers in the 

*^See Rein’s Encyclopadisches Handbuch der Padagogik, 
article Gymnasial Padagogik, by Schiller, p. 79; also Schiller’s 
Handbuch der Padagogik. 
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Prussian Yorschuk i connected witli tlie yarious sec- 
ondary institnticns from the summer semester of 
1892 to tlie winter semester of 1894-95 : ^ 



Gymnasia. 

Pro- 

gymnasia. 

Real- 

gymnasia. 

Real-pro- 

gymnasia. 

Higher 

real-schools. 

Real- 

sehools. 

Summer, 1892 

9,326 

390 

4,062 

1,540 

885 

3,830 

Winter, i892-’93 

9,485 

459 

4,081 i 

1,508 

903 

3.806 

Summer, 1893 

9,147 

307 

4,443 ! 

1.203 

1,140 

3,814 

Winter, 1893-’94 

9,413 

259 

3,903 

1,218 

1,162 

3,782 

Summer, 1894 

9,011 

293 

3,802 

1,096 

1,341 

3,701 

Winter, 1894~’95 

9,181 

298 

3,812 

1,070 

1,664 

3,406 


6. Organization. — Erlation to State and City. 

Although each state is practically independent in 
the government of its schools, and there is not in 
the strict sense of the phrase a national system of 
schools, yet there is a certain unity in the school 
organization. There are minor deviations from the 
general plan in the various states, but the broad lines 
of a unified school policy may be said to be operative 
over the entire empire. To facilitate this unity of 
principle and purpose, a school commission {ReicJis- 
Schulhommission)^ consisting of six members selected 
from various parts of the empire, has been organized 
since 1875. One member is chosen from each of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, these 
being the four kingdoms and the principal states of 
the German Empire. A fifth member is chosen alter- 
nately from Baden, Hesse, Alsace-Lorraine, and Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, each in turn having a representa- 
tive for a period of two years. The sixth member is 

Statistisehes Jahrbuch der hoheren Sehulon Deiitsclx- 
lands, 1896. 
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chosen alternately from the rci.^aining states, each 
having a representative two yeari at a time.‘^ This 
commission meets twice each year for the purpose of 
transacting business relating to the welfare of all the 
schools of the empire. The business office of the 
commission is in Berlin. Each of the states has its 
own methods of managing its particular school mat- 
ters. There is a great similarity among them all, 
yet individual differences. 

Prussia, the largest, has the most complicated 
yet most highly organized governing system of all. 
There is a governing body having a general over- 
sight of all the educational affairs of the kingdom. 
This highest body is called the Ministerium of Spir- 
itual, Instructional, and Medicinal Affairs (Minis- 
terium der geistliclien^ Unterrichts- nnd Medizinal- 
Angelegenheiten). The chief official is the state’s^ 
minister, the present incumbent being Dr. Bosse, of 
Berlin. The Ministerium has four departments : (a) 
The department of spiritual affairs, (d) two depart- 
ments relating to public instruction, (o) a depart- 
ment relating to medicine. At the head of each 
department is a director who has an advisory board 
of ten or more members. All the members of these 
four departments reside in Berlin. All orders of a 
general nature relating to the entire kingdom origi- 
nate with the Ministerium, each department paying 
attention to its own special matters. The depart- 
ment of instruction has about thirty members. The 
departments of instruction have among their mem- 


* Statistisohes Jahrbuoh der hoheren Schulen. 
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bers a few specially competent schoolmen who look 
after the technicalities relating to instruction, teach- 
ing force, courses of study, etc. These men acquaint 
themselves as much as possible with conditions of 
the schools through the kingdom. This they accom- 
plish by personal visitation and inspection of differ- 
ent localities and by a study of reports submitted to 
them by local officers. 

To manage all the details for the entire state 
would form too great a task, and probably an unde- 
sirable one, and hence the management not general 
in nature is delegated to each of the several prov- 
inces. Each province has what may be called a 
provincial school board {Sclmllcollegiiim)^ consisting 
of several members, varying with the size of the 
province. The seat of these school boards is at the 
capital of the province.* 

The foregoing boards have only a general over- 
sight of the provincial school affairs and the details 
of management are left to the local school commit- 
tees {Sclmldepictaiion) and to the local inspectors 
{ScJidtlinspelctoren), The members of the Schul- 
deputation are members of the city council. They 
are usually chosen by the city magistrate or mayor, 
but their appointment must be confirmed by the 
state government. The Schuldeputation has charge 
of the external welfare of the schools, such as the 

* That is, at the following places : For East Prussia, K5nigs- 
berg; West Prussia, Dantzie; Brandenburg, Potsdam; Pom- 
erania, Stettin ; Posen, Posen ; Silesia, Breslau ; Saxon Prus- 
sia, Magdeburg; Westphalia, Munster: Hesse-Nassau, Cassel; 
Rhenish Prussia, Coblentz ; Hohenzollern’s Land, Sigmaringen. 
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erection of buildings, hygienic surroundings, etc., 
and also assists in the selection of directors and 
teachers.^ Teachers are usually selected by the 
local authorities, but the Ministerium or the King 
must confirm the appointment. There are also va- 
rious school inspectors who are limited to districts 
within the provinces. These are termed District 
inspectors {KTeisschulinspehtoren ) . 

Besides the foregoing boards of managers which 
represent the three divisions of government, national, 
state, and local, there are numerous boards of man- 
agers of various academies and societies which are 
all under royal or state authority, and in a certain 
sense under the control of the educational depart- 
ment of government, f 

Thus the entire educational system, though man- 
aged by representatives, is virtually under royal au-' 

* Dr. A. Petersilie, Das offentliche Uixterrichtswesen irn 
deutsclien Reiehe, p. 325. 

f Among the institutions comprised under the educational 
department there are, besides all the secondary schools, the 
Royal Academy of Pine Arts, in Berlin ; Royal Academy of 
Science, Berlin ; Royal Museum, Berlin ; National Art Gallery, 
Berlin ; Royal Geodetic Institute and Central Bureau for Inter- 
national Survey; Royal Meteorological Institute of Berlin; 
Royal Astro-physical Observatory, Potsdam ; royal universities, 
of which there are nine, besides the academy at Munster and the 
lyceum at Braunsberg ; the three royal technical high schools at 
Berlin, Hanover, and Aachen ; the royal normal schools for men 
and for women, state and city preparatory institutions, deaf- 
and-dumb schools, schools for the blind. Society for Art Appro- 
priations, School for Teachers of Gymnastics, public higher 
girls’ schools, evangelical normal schools for women, and vari- 
ous learned societies. (Centralblatt, 1896, p. 1 et seq) 
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thority. The Minister of Education is selected by 
the King, and is in this sense a royal official. The 
King himself often personally issues decrees and 
edicts pertaining to educational matters. Appoint- 
ments to teaching positions must all be confirmed 
by him or his minister, and teachers are dependent 
upon him even for the title of professor, etc. (See 
topic Titles, etc.) * 

For Saxony it suffices to say, without going into 
details, that all the secondary schools are either royal 
(state) institutions or are otherwise erected and 
managed according to state laws. Several cities 
maintain gymnasia or real-schools at local expense 
entirely, but over even these the Ministerium has 
general oversight and control. Courses of study 
must be accepted by the state and all teachers must 
have their appointments confirmed by the Minis- 
terium. In those schools entirely maintained by the 
cities, the director and the chief teachers are ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education. These schools 
usually have a committee (Schtclhonwnssion), con- 
sisting of the director, one member of the city coun- 
cil, and two members appointed by the Ministerium 
(upon the advice of the council). It is usually the 
real-schools that are maintained by the cities. Some 
schools are mixed state and city institutions and are 
governed accordingly. The final authority, however, 
in all cases, is vested in the state. 

In Bavaria the highest central governing body 
is the Ministerium {Ministerium des Innern fur 


* Of. Centralblatt, 1896, p. 315. 
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Kirolien und Sclmlmigelegenlieiten)^ whose executive 
officer is the Minister. To manage the details of 
government there is a Kollegium composed of pro- 
fessors of the universities, technical schools, gym- 
nasia, and other secondary schools, together with a 
number of physicians, who are to look after the 
hygienic conditions of the schools. These persons 
are termed Schulrathe, or school advisers. 

The instructional and religious affairs of Baden 
are managed by the “ Ministerium der J ustiz.” Since 
1886 there has been a board of advisers severally 
called Beirathe, who are representatives of the peo- 
ple of the city in which the school is located. This 
advisory body stands as mediator between the teach- 
ers and the Ministerium. As well as being an ad- 
visory body it serves as a check upon one-sided man- 
agement on the part of the teachers. This com- 
mittee is made up of the director of the school, one 
teacher chosen by the faculty, and three or four Ober- 
schulrathe of the city. They have advisory powers 
in all general questions of organization, hygienic 
conditions, tuition fees, and also have an advisory 
voice regarding the punishment of pupils, especially 
expulsion. All teachers are, however, state officers, 
and are appointed by the state. Where funds are 
raised by contribution from any particular religious 
sect, only teachers belonging to that faith may be 
paid from such funds. This law has been operative 
only since 1870 and it is said to be highly satisfac- 
tory. Since that time many teachers of Jewish faith 
have been added to the teaching force. 

A division of the “ Ministerium des Innern und 
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der J ustiz ” has oversight of the educational affairs 
in Hesse. The gymnasial institutions receive most 
of their support from the state, from private endow- 
ments and gifts, and from the tuition. They are 
managed by the directors, together with a Kura- 
torium similar to Baden. The real-schools, on the 
other hand, do not receive so much of their support 
from the state, hut the buildings and appliances, 
and a part of the teachers’ salaries, are furnished by 
the city. Tuition fees go toward the support of 
teachers, and where this is insufficient the state fur- 
nishes the balance. In both the gymnasia and the 
real-schools the teachers are state officials and are 
selected by the government, or the city appoints 
them subject to confirmation by the government. 
The remaining states have such similar methods of 
management that it will be unnecessary to go further 
into details concerning them. 

The support of the schools comes from state 
funds, from local taxation, from tuition, and from 
bequests and contributions. The patrons of the 
schools pay tuition enough to insure their lively in- 
terest in its wise expenditure. The local aid is 
usually applied toward buildings, appliances, and in 
some cases toward teachers’ salaries. In most cases 
free residence is furnished by the city to all the 
teachers. The director always resides in the school 
building, which is constructed with that end in view. 
The remainder of the support comes from state 
funds. The state contributes most largely toward 


^ See topic. Pay of Teachers. 
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tlie gymnasia, while the real-schools are more in 
the hands of the people.* The support of all 
the secondary schools in Prussia during 1890 was 
derived from the following sources : 5,545,020 marks 
from state funds, 14,327,590 marks from tuition, 
7,802,173 marks from city funds, 1,903,304 marks 
from property belonging to the schools, and the re- 
mainder of the 30,918,840 marks was derived from 
gifts and interest on invested school funds. 

The public schools of Germany are not public in 
the sense of being free schools. With the exception 
of the people’s schools ( YolhscliuUn) of Prussia, there 
are no schools in which a tuition fee is not exacted. 
The amounts vary in different localities. All public 
schools are public in the sense that they admit with- 
out distinction all who are properly prepared to enter, 
and who will pay the necessary tuition fees. Many 
of the schools offer a certain number of free scholar- 
ships by means of which worthy boys of exceptional 
attainments may secure free tuition. However, not 
many of the very poor can take advantage of these, 
because the boys’ labour cannot well be dispensed 
with in the family, and also because there are so 
many other necessary expenses connected with 
attendance at these secondary schools. Books are 
furnished by the pupils, board is no small item, and 
then to keep up appearances in the matter of dress 
is more than the poor can provide for. Since mainly 
the sons of the rich attend the secondary schools, the 


* According to Rethwiscb, Deutschlands lioheres Sehul- 
wesen im 19. Jahrhundert, p. 144. 
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poor going generally to the people’s schools, the 
average are very well clothed, and all must wear some 
uniform, usually a special ‘kind of cap. To deviate 
from custom in the matter of dress is a much more 
serious affair with them than with people in Amer- 
ica ; hence the expense connected with securing a 
secondary education debars nearly all but sons of the 
wealthy or the well-to-do. Below are indicated the 
amounts of tuition paid in various states and a few 
representative cities: 

Marks Yearly. 

Prussia, gymnasia, real-gymnasia, higher real- 


schools 120 

Prussia, progymnasia, real-progymnasia 100 

Prussia, higher burgher schools or real-schools ... 80 

In same if Latin is taken 120 

Bavaria, three lowest classes (all schools) 30 

Bavaria, three middle classes (all schools) 30 

Bavaria, three highest classes (all schools) 40 

Baden, three lowest classes (all schools) 75 

Baden, other six classes (all schools) 84 

Hesse, three lowest classes (all schools) 96 

Hesse, other six classes (all schools) 108 

Dresden and Bremen (all schools) 120-180 

Leipsic (all schools) 80-240 

Hamburg, gymnasia and real-gymnasia 192 

Hamburg, real-schools 144 

Hamburg, vorschulen 120 


It is the custom to admit sons of all the teachers 
or of university professors without requiring tuition. 
In some of the schools five per cent, of all the pupils 
may be admitted free. 

In T^sume^ it is to be noticed that while the peo- 
ple — ^the patrons of the schools — are given a certain 
4 
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adyisoiy yoice, they have nothing final to say in the 
management of their children’s education. This ad- 
yisory function is fulfilled by the school committees 
— ^the Schuldeputation in Prussia, the Beirathe in 
Baden and Hesse, the Schulkollegium in Bavaria, 
and by similarly empowered bodies in other states. 
In each of these local bodies the director of the in- 
stitution is usually one of the members. He is sup- 
posed to be most intimately acquainted with the 
needs of the school and is a qualified representative of 
the scholastic and pedagogical functions of the board. 
In nearly all cases teachers in the secondary schools 
(in fact, nearly all teachers) are state officials, receive 
their appointments from the state, and are amen- 
able to central authority only. To be sure, the local 
commissions have a voice relating to teachers, but it 
is only advisory at most. As well as teachers, nearly 
all the managing officers of the schools are appointed 
by central authority. Thus the state is thoroughly 
paternalistic in the management of its secondary 
school system. It may oblige a community to main- 
tain a secondary school, and the community may do 
so independently only by permission, and in this case 
the state provides that only centrally authorized 
teachers may instruct. In most instances the Gov- 
ernment appoints the instructional force,* grants 
particular titles to the teachers, arranges the courses 
of study, approves the buildings, etc. This insures a 
thoroughly and uniformly prepared teaching force 


* That is, the confirmation of all appointments rests with 
the Ministerium. 
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and provides ^against remiss methods of school man- 
agement. The state stipulates the salaries that shall 
be paid to teachers, either by direct tari-ffs or by 
granting to certain cities the privilege of fixing their 
own rates, thus insuring as good talent for the smaller 
schools as for the larger. This was found necessary 
after some degeneration of the smaller schools, be- 
cause of the best teachers flocking to the cities where 
larger salaries were paid. 

7. Stimuli to Secondaey Education. 

There are several powerful stimuli which exert 
a strong influence in keeping boys in school longer 
than their inclinations might otherwise lead them 
to remain. These stimuli lie chiefly in the social 
prestige, enhanced business opportunities, advantage 
for future scientific investigation, and exemption 
from military service coming through the completion 
of regular school courses. In the first place, one’s 
social standing in Germany, outside the nobility, de- 
pends almost wholly upon the evidences of one’s 
scholastic attainments. The boys who receive only 
the elements of education, such as are afforded by 
attendance at the people’s schools, are almost with- 
out exception forever doomed to intercourse with 
only the working classes, no matter what they may 
have accomplished by themselves. Standing in 
society is determined more by the school certificate 
than by actual qualifications. Germany is pre- 
eminently a land where one’s word and address 
must be backed by legally executed vouchers. This 
is no less true in the active walks of business life 
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than in social circles. even a hntclier’s boy, 

a printer’s apprentice, or a seryant can find employ- 
ment without written evidence of attainments and 
former good conduct. What is true in the lower 
walks of life is no less true, but even exaggerated, 
in the higher. With these safeguards against im- 
postors and the incompetent it necessarily follows 
that all certificates of attainments are honoured at 
their highest possible value. A given diploma, cer- 
tificate, or “ Berechtigung ” is a guarantee of recogni- 
tion in every particular assumed in it. The phrase 
“ self-made ” man is still placed in quotation marks 
by the Germans. The entity corresponding to it is 
not indigenous to their soil, and is almost incompre- 
hensible to them. To them, accomplishments are 
only possible through prolonged and careful disci- 
pline secured under authorized masters. Germany 
is pre-eminently the land of long apprenticeships, 
where genius is allowed to blossom only after long 
processes of cultivation. Hence, when a given call- 
ing is looked forward to by a youth or by his 
parents for him, the only possibility of realizing 
those hopes is through conformity to the regular 
courses leading up to that end. To deviate means 
certain failure, to persevere means almost certain 
success. 

Again, the various forms of certificates of attend- 
ance at school give corresponding rights to pursue 
study in higher institutions of learning. Without 
formal preliminary training it is assumed that no one 
can become fitted for'advanced study. Attainments 
acquired by private study are not recognised as ade- 
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qnate preparation for study in higher institutions. 
They usually even deny one an examination to dem- 
onstrate that he is capable of carrying on chosen 
work in the higher schools. Students who have not 
had regular gymnasial courses sometimes take just 
the last year of the course and then take the leav- 
ing examinations. On rare occasions they are as- 
signed by the provincial school-board to some gym- 
nasium to take the examination for the diploma, 
without taking the work in Prima. A specific prep- 
aration is deemed necessary for each branch of busi- 
ness and for each course of higher study, and hence, 
if one has aspirations in a given direction, the way 
of attainment is plainly marked out. For example, 
a post-office official must secure a certificate of at 
least six years of successful study in a secondary 
school ; a special student of mathematics in a uni- 
versity must secure a certificate of at least nine years 
of study. This may or may not have included Latin 
or Greek, there being some latitude allowed in this 
direction ; but a student of theology, law, medicine, 
or philosophy can never hope to listen to the masters 
without securing evidence of the requisite amount 
of classical instruction. All may reap as they choose 
to sow. 

In the fourth place, perhaps one of the most 
potent factors inducing higher training in the sec- 
ondary schools is the exemption from two of the 
three years of compulsory military duty, to which all 
adult male citizens of Germany are subject. To se- 
cure this reduction of time is an escape from a heavy 
burden, and is considered a great honour as well ; and 
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parents exert themselves to the utmost to allow their 
sons to share it. Furthermore, it adds two years to 
their period of active business life or study, which 
is a most important consideration. To be obliged to 
serve three years in the army during the best years 
of young manhood is a hardship which all gladly 
avoid. But perhaps more potent than the exemption 
from the two years’ onerous service is the distinction 
which comes from being known as having wealth 
enough to attend school nine or- ten years and to 
pay the necessary expenses connected with the vol- 
unteer service, for every volunteer must provide his 
own uniform, accoutrements, and board. Again, he 
stands a chance for promotion, which ordinary con- 
scripts do not enjoy. 

Below are enumerated in detail the privileges 
conferred by a certificate received on completion of 
the entire courses and for definite portions of the 
various courses in the several classes of schools in 
Prussia. The other states allow such similar privi- 
leges that they need not be given in detail; only 
important deviations are noted. From a detailed 
examination of what follows it will be seen that the 
school certificates are not only evidences of scholar- 
ship, but that they have a definite professional value, 
being legal certificates of entry into the profes- 
sions, the various grades admitting to different 
kinds of employment, from Government service to 
pharmacy; and it is most important to remember 
that, conversely, it is unusual to gain entry into the 
various callings of life by other than the prescribed 
routes. 
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I. STATE RECOGNITION FOR COMPLETION OF 
FULL SCHOOL COURSE. 

A. Gymnasia , — The certificate gives the right : 

1. To study in the university in any department, 
and to take the examinations for the higher church 
and state positions. (These include teaching, law, 
telegraph, postal, and marine service, etc.) 

2. To study in the building and mechanical de- 
partments of the royal technical high schools, and in 
the mining and metallurgical schools. 

3. To study in the royal agricultural academy, 
and to become a candidate for teaching in the same. 

4. To enter the royal academy of church music 
for the purpose of receiving instruction as organist, 
chorister, or music teacher in higher teaching posi- 
tions. 

5. To entrance as apprentice for higher postal 
and telegraph service, and to an examination for posi- 
tion as manager or overseer of higher positions from 
secretary on. 

B, Real-Gymnasia, — 1. The certificate admits 
pupils to the university in the philosophical faculty 
(excluding from law, medicine, and theology) to 
study mathematics, natural sciences, and modern 
languages. ' 

2. And to all other privileges granted by the 
gymnasial certificate. 

G, Higher Real-Schools.— T]ie> certificate is recog- 
nised as indicative of extended instruction and ad- 
mits : 

1. To the study of mathematics and natural 
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sciences in the uniyersity, and to the examinations 
for higher school positions in these branches. 

2. Possessors of this certificate are entitled to 
examination for positions in shipbuilding and the 
machinery departments of the royal nayy. 

3. To all other priyileges mentioned in A and 
except to study in the royal academy of music, and 
for positions of teacher of music in high schools. 

4. To a chance to take supplementary Latin in a 
real-gymnasium, or Latin and Greek in a humanistic 
gymnasium, and then to receive corresponding priyi- 
leges. 

7). Higher Burgher Schools or Real-Schools {ho- 
here Bilrgerschulen) {courses six or seven years ). — 

1. To all branches of the subaltern service, for 
•which a seven-years’ course is demanded, also for 
civil supernumerariat in the royal railway service, the 
royal provincial and local district boards of manage- 
ment, mining and metallurgical works (office work), 
and in recording or registering offices. 

2. To supernumerary positions in the internal 
revenue offices. 

3. To examination for position as surveyor. (In 
this and (2) evidence of training in a technical 
school must be given.) 

4. To study in the royal agricultural high school. 

5. To study in the Royal Academy of Art in Ber- 
lin, and to examination for position of drawing 
teacher in high schools. 

6. To study in the Royal High School for Music 
in Berlin. 

7. To enter service in the national banks. 
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8. To enter the second class in an industrial 
school {Oeioerbeschule), 

9. To enter the Horticultural School in Potsdam 
(provided evidence of Latin is given). 

10. To take an apothecary’s examination, if the 
certificate is accompanied by evidence of Latin 
equivalent to Upper Secunda* in a real-gymnasium. 

11. STATE RECOGNITION FOR COMPLETION OF 
PARTIAL COURSES. 

{a) Civil Service. 

The certificate of one year’s attendance in Prima 
in a gymnasium, real gymnasium, or higher real- 
school entitles the holder to (1) positions in the in- 
ternal revenue service ; (2) to higher positions in the 
telegraph service. 

The certificate of fitness to enter Prima in any of 
the secondary schools entitles the holder to study as 
a veterinary surgeon or as a dentist, to examination 
for positions in the clerical departments of various 
governmental bureaus connected with mining indus- 
tries, surveying, etc. The certificate of fitness to 
enter Lower Secunda gives the privilege to enter sev- 
eral subordinate positions in the same lines of service 
mentioned above, while a certificate for Tertia gives 
privilege to enter still other subordinate positions. 

* The grades or classes in the secondary schools are named 
as follows: Sexta, Quinta, Quart a, Lower Tertia, Upper Tertia, 
Lower Secunda, Upper Secunda, Lower Prima, Upper Prima. 
Sexta is the lowest class and Upper Prima the highest. In the 
tables they are designated as YI, Y, IV, L. Ill, U. Ill, L. II, 
U.II, L. I, U. I. 
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(b) Military Service, 

The privilege to be obtained by a certain amount 
of scholarship which will give immunity from a por- 
tion of the three years’ military service is among 
the most enticing. To secure this immunity it is 
necessary to possess (1) a full-course certificate from 
a gymnasium, real-gymnasium, or a higher real- 
school, or (2) a certificate of the successful comple- 
tion of the work in Lower Secunda of any 'of the above 
schools, or (3) a certificate indicating that the can- 
didate has completed the course in a real-school, 
higher burgher school, progymnasium, or a real-pro- 
gymnasium. That is, those schools with six-year or 
seven-year courses are recognised as equivalent to the 
first six years of the courses in the corresponding 
institution with a nine-years’ course. If the school 
has a seven-years’ course its completion gives the 
same commercial value as the completion of Upper 
Secunda in the higher schools. A certificate of com- 
pletion from one of these lower schools admits to 
Upper Secunda in one of the corresponding higher 
schools. To indicate what an exceedingly strong in- 
centive this last factor appears to be I append the fol- 
lowing statistics from Prussia for the year 1889-90 : * 

Total number of pupils in secondary schools. . 135,337 


Number that left school 30,088 

(a) With the graduation certificate 4,105 

(b) With certificate entitling to one year’s 

military service 8,051 

(c) Without even reaching this point 7,883 


* Lehrplane und Lehraufgaben filr die hoheren Schulen, 
Preussen. 
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That is, from all the secondary schools only about 
25 per cent, of those who left them had completed 
the nine-year courses ; 40.2 per cent, left after secur- 
ing the privilege of two years less military service ; 
and only 39.3 per cent, abandoned study without se- 
curing any definite privileges.’^ 


8. Disteibution of Pupils by Geades 
AND Ages. 

The two following tables indicate the distribution 
of pupils in the various classes or grades. The first 
gives the percentages in all the secondary schools 
having nine-year courses ; the second gives the num- 
bers in each of the classes in each form of school 
separately. Ten of the principal states are given in 
detail and the rest of Germany as a whole. The 
principal points to be’noted are the exceeding uni- 
formity of attendance up to Lower Secunda and the 
rapid decrease before entering the next higher class. 
The tables are compiled from statistics furnished by 
Eethwisch in Deutschlands hoheres Schulwesen im 
19. Jahrhundert. 


* “ Hierdurch ist dann Jetzt das sogenannte ‘ Preiwilligreclit ’ 
gewissermassen der Angelpunkt geworden, um den sich der 
ganze Aufbau des hoheren LJnterrichtswesen in Preussen gegen- 
wartig dreht : ob zum Nutzen oder zurn Schaden der wahren 
Bildung, kann nur die Zukunft entsoheiden . . . . Im mifctel- 
punkte des ganzen Frage steht die Berechtigung znm einjahrig- 
freiwilligen Heerdienst. Sie hat eine kleine Geschichte fiir 
sich” (Baumeister’s Handbueh der Erziehuiig, i, p. 63). 



Percentage of Pupils in Each Year of the Nine-Years'" Course,^ 
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9. Some General Peattjees oe the Inner 
Organization oe Secondary Schools. 

Each school ordinarily has from twenty to thirty 
instructors, including the director. He usually lives 
in the building. In fact, nearly all elementary as 
well as secondary schools provide the residence, or 
Wolinung^ of the director. He thus has continuous 
oversight over the school, as he would have over his 
own dwelling. The director is usually a man well 
advanced in years. The majority of his associates 
are also men whose heads have been whitened by 
the frosts of many winters. There is ordinarily 
only a sprinkling of young men among the faculty. 
These are frequently young men who have just suc- 
ceeded in earning their doctor’s degree from the 
university. Promotions are slow and changes very 
infrequent, as I have elsewhere pointed out ; hence 
the loerminel of the faculty remains very constant 
from year to year. The majority, perhaps, never 
teach in more than one school during their lives ; 
thus their particular school becomes thoroughly 
known to them. Since boys not uncommonly at- 
tend the same school continuously during the nine 
years’ course, the teachers and pupils are as well 
known to each other as members of a family. When 
the schools are large there are two divisions for 
each grade. Forty is the maximum number allowed 
in a room. The system followed may be termed 
the class system in the lower grades and the de- 
partment system in the higher grades. The rea- 
sons are obvious. The large buildings are divided 
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into class rooms, where each class does all of its recita- 
tion work, except such as requires special demon- 
stration rooms. The stiidying, however, is all done 
at home, if lessons are to be prepared. Much of 
the ordinary preparation that we are accustomed to 
assign in ximerican schools is dispensed with, the 
class work taking the place of it. The teacher plays 
a much more important role than books. Ordinarily 
instruction is imparted orally by the teacher. Les- 
sons are not assigned from text-books so much as in 
American schools, but pupils are held to recite upon 
the work that has been explained by the teacher. 
This oral instruction given by the teacher is the 
main source of information. This results in pro- 
ducing good listeners. By the time pupils reach 
the university they have developed a good power of 
attention in listening to lectures. “ But the advan- 
tage is not wholly on the side of the Germans. Our 
boys have greater power in getting usable informa- 
tion from books.” * 

The discipline in the schools is always excellent. 
It is not entirely due to the authority exerted over 
the pupils while in the schoolroom. It is a national 
characteristic for subordinates to implicitly obey 
their superiors. Cases of severe punishment are not 
numerous. Pupils obey as a matter of course. 
Whenever the teacher or a visitor enters the room 
the pupils all rise and stand respectfully until the 
the incomer is seated, or until they are signalled to 
be seated. 

* E. J, Goodwin. Impressions of Prussian Schools. Edu- 
cational Kcview, xii, 4G3. 
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Among the pnnishments spoken of in the legal 
regulations are extra home work, deprivation of posts 
of honour or of particular places in the class, public 
or private reproval, arrest and imprisonment in the 
Karzer ” or school prison,* withdrawal of stipends, 
solitary recitations, and expulsion. Most of these 
may be inflicted by the director, the severe ones only 
by the faculty in council, and expulsion may follow 
only after the verdict of the local school commis- 
siouv*^"" 

^^"'^otwithstanding the thorough scholastic train- 
ing of the teachers, there appears to me to be some- 
thing pedantic about the German schoolmaster. He 
does not appear to have flexibility of method ; there 
is too much according to one fixed rule. Through- 
out there seems to be too little of what we Americans 
are pleased to term “ practical insight.” The Ger- 
mans think us too practical and not scientific. 

The schoolrooms all have the high platforms for 
the teacher. Upon this there is a standard type of 
desk, behind which the teacher remains almost inva- 
riably. He does not get down among his boys, 
touch elbows with them,” and work with them. 
He is literally and figuratively above them. In all 
my visits I never but once heard a pupil ask a single 
question. The questioning attitude we deem most 
important, but in Germany pupils ‘‘speak when 
spoken to,” and seldom otherwise. The discipline 
is most perfect from a soldierly point of view. 
Teachers seem to make little effort to maintain 


* This is a common university punishment. 
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discipline, though on occasion they are yerj severe, 
and sarcasm and words of reproof are frequent. 
From the German ideal of education, their system 
must be admitted to be most perfect. 

They have an aim in view, standing out clear and 
distinct, and by faithfulness and unswerving perse- 
verance they approach their ideals as perhaps no 
other nation does. They certainly ‘‘correlate the 
pupils with the time and place in which th^y live.” 

As a rule, the school buildings are dreary, unat- 
tractive-looking structures. They present to the eye 
a square, unpleasing appearance. While in the 
United States the school buildings generally are the 
most elaborate buildings in the towns and villages, 
in Germany they bear no comparison with the court- 
houses and other public edifices. Usually the brick- 
work is entirely plastered over on the outside in the 
prevailing style of the country, giving a most rho- 
notonous appearance. Almost invariably they are 
poorly lighted and poorly ventilated. It is a com- 
mon remark among Americans that Germans have 
no idea what good ventilation is. Too frequently 
the windows are so covered with exhaled moisture 
that one can scarcely see out of doors. Bay after 
day I have sat in the lecture room of one of the most 
renowned German^ physiologists and watched the 
windows gradually coat over, as the lecture pro- 
gressed, with exhalations from the breath of the 
auditors. At the close of the lecture the glass would 
be only translucent, not transparent. And the pro- 
fessor continued to theorize. 

Defective eyesight is well known to be exceed- 
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ingly prevalent among students in secondary schools 
and universities.* This the Germans attribute in 
part to the use of black slates and of German print. 
There is much justice in the last assertion ; but it 
is my firm belief that much more is due to the 
effects of illy lighted rooms (schoolrooms and homes), 
in which they are obliged to do all their studying. 
Especially in winter, when a light is necessary until 
nine in the morning and as early as half-past three 
in the afternoon, the rooms are exceedingly dim.f 
Very low intensities of light, less than from three 
to ten candle power, are sources of even greater 
fatigue than small type, and one hundred candle 
power may be considered a very safe limit. Yet 
the illumination in German schoolrooms has been 
found frequently less than two candle power. J 
Most of the school furniture is of the crudest sort. 
“ I am afraid that if American boys, who are used to 
luxurious patent desks and seats, were asked to sit 
for a term on a German school seat, they would make 
strong objections. The seats are hand-made and 
somewhat similar to those some of us used to sit 
on in the country schools a quarter of a century ago. 
However, in all my country-school experiences I 
never sat on any so awkward-looking or uncomfort- 
able. A straight, upright board, about eight inches 

* See later on, Emperor William’s speech at the “ December 
Conference.” 

t Cf. Dr. Klemm’s article in Bureau of Education Reports, 
1891-’92. 

% Griffing and Franz. Conditions of Fatigue in Reading. 
Psychological Review, vol. iii, p. 530. 
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wide, forms tlie back of the seat. The desks are, 
however, made for two. (In Prussia they are com- 
monly long affairs, accommodating (?) four or five. 
When the middle boy leaves his seat the end boys 
have to get up too.) The desks and seats are made 
together, and heavy enough not to need fastening to 
the floor. A piece of timber, from three to four 
inches high, forms the base, and over this the pupils 
must step every time they get in or out of the seats 
or stand up to recite, for neither the desks nor seats 
are hinged. Frequently the recitation benches are 
backless. When we consider that recitations are 
from forty-five to fifty-five minutes long, it seems 
heroic treatment to subject small boys to, or even 
larger ones.” * 

There appears to be a great lack of the modern 
schoolroom appliances so common in America. I 
have reference here to appliances which contribute 
to comfort, and such as are mechanically easily ad- 
justed, etc. Their maps, charts, models, “ Anschau- 
ungs ” material, etc., are usually very good and often 
excellent, but all lack that quality which we should 
term ‘‘handiness.” Maps are usually of excellent 
print and of harmonious colours, but the arrange- 
ments for handling are very primitive — no patent 
rollers that will enable one to exhibit or remove a 
map in a twinkling, but rather hung on a nail by a 
string, or held in the hand. Of the variety of ap- 
pliances and illustrative material used in construc- 


* This paragraph first appeared in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, June, 1897. See Schools in Germany. 
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tion I shall speak later on in connection with a con- 
sideration of each of the subjects. 

Blackboards of proper size are unknown. The 
largest I saw were not more than four feet by eight 
feet in size. They are all of the same style, being 
suspended on a ponderous wooden frame, or else 
placed on a sort of easel. The blackboard is not 
used as a means of exhibiting pupils’ work in recita- 
tion. It is used solely by the instructor. Pictures 
and statuary are not so abundant on the walls as one 
would expect in a country where art has attained 
such high rank. 

Schools are in session six days of the week and 
from forty to forty-two weeks of the year. Since each 
pupil has from thirty to thirty-three hour lessons a 
week, or from five to five and a half lessons a day, 
the boy’s time, when his home school work is reck- 
oned in, may be said to be pretty fully occupied. 
The sessions begin at seven o’clock in the morning 
during the summer, and at eight o’clock in the win- 
ter. ISlot long since the times were respectively six 
o’clock and seven o’clock. American boys would 
think this rather heroic treatment. The vacations are 
as follows, varying only slightly in different states : 

1. Easter, two weeks. (The school year begins 
after the Easter vacation.) 

2. Pfingsten ( WMtsmitide)^ from five days to one 
week. 

3. Summer, about four weeks. Prussia, July 1st 
to August 1st; Saxony, begins third Saturday in 
July; Bavaria, eight weeks, July 14th to September 
10th ; Baden, Bremen, Berlin, each five weeks. 
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4. Micliaelmas, about two weeks. 

5. Christinas, usually two weeks. 

It will be seen that the German children are in 
school many more hours during a year than our own 
pupils. The number of weeks in the school year is 
greater than in most sections of the United States. 
The question naturally arises : Can we, with advan- 
tage, lengthen our school year and the number of 
weekly hours in our own schools ? I think where 
our high-school pupils have eighteen or twenty reci- 
tations weekly, together with all the outside work 
that necessarily accompanies proper preparation, 
that they are sufficiently taxed. I would discourage 
lengthened school years also. Here, as in other mat- 
ters of school management (as I have indicated else- 
where), local conditions must be taken into consider- 
ation. For example, the Germans are favoured by 
climatic conditions promotive of more regular study, 
and longer school years. In most sections of the 
United States, the climate is bracing and vigorous, 
and conducive to vigorous action, mental and bodily, 
but at the same time the processes of disintegration 
and waste are much more rapid. If the German boys 
accomplish more during their school life than our own 
boys, we must place as one of the explanatory factors 
the climatic conditions which allow their physiolog- 
ical machinery to be driven harder. I am not sure 
that American boys cannot accomplish as much in the 
aggregate, but from their natures and the conditions 
under which they live, they will work more actively 
and vigorously for a time, and then they require a 
period of rest. They do their work by spurts, as it 
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were, the German hoys by imintermittent plodding. 
In this connection the following quotation bears me 
witness : “ It may not be irrelevant to mention the 
effect of our American climate upon the health of 
our people. The more rapid and greater changes 
of temperature experienced here than elsewhere, and 
the dryness of the atmosphere, as compared with 
that in other civilized countries, gives rise to more 
exposure and more trying hygienic conditions. The 
climatic effects of our country are at once noted by 
foreigners in the stimulus and general exaltation of 
feeling which are produced, but the vital force is 
too rapidly exhausted, and one is left without reserve 
powers of endurance.” * 

To indicate the equability of climatic conditions 
I append a meteorological report for Leipsic during 
the year 1896. For purposes of comparison a table 
is also given showing meteorological summaries for 
representative American cities. 

I TemperatuTe. I Barometer, j Pyecipitatioa. 


January — 3 .5° Centigrade. 751.8 mm. 82 mm. 

February + 0.5« 751 6 36 

March + 3.3° 750.7 48 

April + 7.9° 750.4 39 

May -f 13.2° 750.9 45 

June + 1G.7° 751.6 72 

July +17.9° 751.8 65 

August +17.5° 751.8 65 

September +13.9° 752.2 38 

October + 9.1° 761.4 44 

November + 3.7° 750.8 45 

December + 0.4° 752.2 46 


The table below is not given in the same units 
as that for Leipsic, hut they may serve as well for 
comparison of equability of climatic factors. 

* Health Statistics of Women College Graduates, p. 8. 
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^ Eeport of the Weather Bureau, 1896- ’97, Part III. 
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The average temperature at Karlsruhe for Jan- 
uary was 0.1° C. and in July 19.5° C. In Berlin it 
was —0.8° C. and 18.8° 0. during January and July 
respectively. 

The legal school age is from six to fourteen, dur- 
ing which period attendance is compulsory. The 
compulsory law^s are not dead letters either, as they 
are in so many of our States. The school director 
gives each year to the police in his district a list of 
pupils of school age, and the police stand ready to 
co-operate with the school authorities in enforcing 
attendance. Children are on no account to be ex- 
cused except in case of illness. When a child is 
absent from school, it is the business of the class 
teacher to ascertain the cause. Should the pupil be 
needlessly absent, the case is reported to the director, 
who sends the Pedell or janitor to bring the pupil to 
school. If the servant fails to convince the pupil or 
his parents, the police are notified, and it is needless 
to say that matters are speedily adjusted. On re- 
turning to the school after an absence each pupil 
must bring a satisfactory excuse, or the parents must 
pay the prescribed fine. 

During the period of compulsory attendance 
pupils may attend any school they or their parents 
choose — public or private, elementary or secondary 
— provided only that the school meets the govern- 
ment requirements. 

In addition to the eight years of compulsory at- 
tendance each pupil must attend a Fortbildungs- 
schule, or continuation school, two hours weekly 
for two years. In this school instruction is provided 
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in studies of a practical nature, such as bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, penmanship, etc. The Eort- 
bildungsschule course is not necessary if the boy 
continues his higher studies. 

Every city has a school physician who looks after 
the health of the pupils and the sanitary conditions 
of the buildings, grounds, etc. Particular care is 
exercised to prevent the spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases. Pupils must all have certificates 
of successful vaccination on entering school, and of 
revaccination after twelve years of age. Children 
suffering from any contagious disease are excluded 
.from school, as are also children from the same fam- 
ily if they are liable to spread the disease. 

^ Although all buildings are constructed according 
io governmental regulations, yet the seating, light- 
ing, and heating are far from ideal. School play- 
grounds are. usually very inadequate. The small 
space around the buildings is generally given up to 
the cultivation of flowers or to plants for botanical 
purposes. It is an excellent idea to have these 
school gardens for teaching purposes, but it is a 
mistake not to provide ample playground. Money 
expended for school playgrounds is money well in- 
vested. But in Germany, room for sports, games, 
and free play is deemed unnecessary. German 
boys are not encouraged to enter into sports like 
baseball, football, tennis, etc. The stiff, conven- 
tional, military “Turnen” is thought to be suf- 
ficient. Some features of this sort of exercise are 
excellent, but they in no way form a substitute for 
free play and well-regulated games. The five or ten 
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minute “ pauses ” between class exercises are passed 
in slowly promenading around the school grounds, 
and at the same time munching a piece of black 
(rye) bread. Some teacher is always detailed to over- 
see the play ( ? ) ground during these intermissions. 
He, also, munches his Eoggenbrod as he keeps his 
watchful eye over his flock. (Even university stu- 
dents may be seen munching their Eoggenbrod as 
they promenade the corridors between lectures.) 
At the tap of a bell the sauntering flock form a line 
in a column of twos and march into the schoolrooms. 
Even their chance of getting some amusement from 
looking into the streets is purposely hindered by the 
way in which the yard fence is constructed. The 
fences are usually of iron palings, but just at the 
height at which the pupils could look out the fence 
is made solid by a strip of sheet iron about two feet 
wide. 

About three hours a week are given to regular gym- 
nastic exercises. This consists of ordinary indoor 
gymnasium exercises, with occasionally some games. 
These are all under the supervision of a Turnlehrer, 
or teacher of gymnastics. A considerable portion of 
the physical exercises consists of regular military 
‘‘setting up” exercises. It always seemed to me 
when watching the drills as though much better 
results might be obtained by giving pupils a chance 
for free exercises and games. The military drills 
may be suited to training men as soldiers, but seem 
scarcely suitable for small boys and girls. Our foot- 
ball, baseball, tennis, field-day contests, etc., would, 
I am confident, give more animation and vigour to 
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the German boys, OTerbnrdened as they are by long 
hours of mental labour. 

The number of hours of actual class-room work 
exacted of gymnasial and other secondary-school in- 
structors is so small that preparation for it ought to 
be much better than usually is possible with high- 
school teachers. I find from an examination of 
many gymnasial programmes that the average num- 
ber of hours of actual class-room work required of 
each instructor is only from seventeen to eighteen 
hours per week. This is an average of about three 
hours daily, including Saturday. The Prussian regu- 
lations prescribe from twenty-two to twenty-four 
hours weekly for professors and head teachers, while 
teachers of technical subjects and elementary teach- 
ers have from twenty-four to twenty-eight hours. In 
Saxony the director of a gymnasium need not teach 
more than four hours a week, while a real-school di- 
rector need not teach more than sixteen hours. 
Other teachers have from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight hours. The maximum number for elemen- 
tary teachers in Wurtemberg is thirty hours, while 
the directors have from eight to ten. Seldom over- 
crowded with class-room work, they have ample time 
for thorough preparation. This is a feature worthy 
of more consideration in America. The high-school 
teachers who have from five to seven daily recitations 
cannot be expected to do as good work as when a 
smaller number of hours is required in the class 
room. Little of the German teacher’s time is need- 
ed for discipline. All lessons are prepared by the 
pupils at home or in class, and they assemble only 
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for the class recitation. When a lesson is over, 
the teacher is respectfully bowed out by the class 
standing at attention. He goes immediately to the 
large teachers’ room, which is found in every secon- 
dary school. There he may read current pedagog- 
ical literature, of which an abundance is supplied, 
consult the ample library, or prepare his next lesson. 
This relieves him of much of the strain of “ keep- 
ing order.” Then, too, the inherent and constantly 
re-enforced idea of implicit, unquestioning obedi- 
ence to authority is so strong in German boys that 
the teacher needs to expend little energy in main- 
taining discipline.* All these facts tend to lighten 
the teacher’s burden, and to leave him more energy 
available for the preparation of lessons, for vigor- 
ous instruction, and for general advancement. 

* Some one has wittily said that in Eui’ope “ children obey 
their parents, the wife obeys her husband, the husband obeys 
the king, the king obeys God.” 
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TEACHEES. 

1. Examikatiok ahd Ceetieicatiok. 

The teaching force employed in German schools 
is always selected with great care. Xone but those 
thoroughly qualified by scholarship and demon- 
strated teaching capabilities are ever employed as 
regular teachers. The high standard of qualifi- 
cations of teachers is a just source of pride to Ger- 
many. The difficulty with which positions are se- 
cured insures a thoroughly trained body of teachers. 
Many of the instructors are men who have secured 
their doctorate from the university. Without ex- 
ception the secondary school teachers are men, and 
one may see among their numbers many who have 
grown hoary-headed in the service. When visiting 
schools, it was with some degree of diffidence that 
I explained to the teachers that I, a young man, had 
been a school director (principal) in America. In 
Germany, young men would not be intrusted with 
so important a position ; they must all serve a long 
term of years in the lower ranks before aspiring to 
become directors of others. Only the few ever at- 
tain this coveted position. 

In university cities it is not infrequent to find 
the director enrolled as professor in the university 

55 
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faculty as lecturer on pedagogics. Some of Ms best 
assistants may also be priyate docents in the uniyer- 
sity. Tbis is especially true where a pedagogical 
seminary is maintained in connection with the nni- 
yersity. Teachers of religion are frequently min- 
isters or candidates for the ministry. 

Uniyersity diplomas are not accepted as creden- 
tials for teaching, as normal school and uniyersity 
diplomas so commonly are in America. All must 
take the state examination, regardless of their preyi- 
ous preparation. Sometimes the doctorate disserta- 
tion is taken as a part of the written work. To giye 
a more definite idea of the preparation required of 
candidates, a few notes are giyen from the numerous 
regulations (thirty pages) goyerning the certification 
of teachers in Saxony.*^ There are only slight yaria- 
tions in the other states of the empire, and hence the 
f ollowing regulations are typical of the whole of Ger- 
many. The general regulations apply to candidates 
for positions in any of the public secondary schools, 
and also to those priyate institutions which aim to 
coyer the same ground as the public schools. All 
candidates must be residents of Saxony. In addition 
to holding a full course certificate from one of the 
secondary schools, they must haye done three years’ 
work in German uniyersities, one semester of which 
must haye been in Leipsic, unless the candidate has 
been engaged in some public seryice in Saxony. f 
Special deyiations from this may be granted only by 

* Ordnung der Priifung fiir das hdhere Sehulamt. 

f Similarly, in other states resident study in one of their own 
universities is required. 
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the Minister of Education. He is empowered to grant 
special concessions only in case the candidate has 
spent three or more years in some German univer- 
sity. The leaving certificate (Eeife Zeugniss) from 
a gymnasium is required of all candidates, except 
those who wish to teach mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, or natural science. Eor teachers of these 
subjects the certificate from a real-gymnasium or 
a higher real-school serves the same purpose. Study 
of modern languages abroad may be accredited for 
a part of the required university residence. In the 
United States, candidates for teaching are seldom 
asked many questions, except those of a scholastic 
nature. But in Germany one’s entire genealogy 
must be rehearsed in great detail, and conclusive evi- 
dence of irreproachable conduct and morality must 
be given. Candidates who wish permission to take 
the examinations must announce themselves some 
time in advance. This request must be accompanied 
by the diploma from the secondary school, the Ai- 
gangszeugniss (or leaving permit from the univer- 
sity) and the Lelenslauf (course of life), including 
testimonials from the mayor of their town or their 
pastor. They must state their complete names, date 
and place of birth, religion, occupation of father, give 
an outline of their school training, their courses of 
university training, state their preparation for teach- 
ing languages, and the course of reading already pur- 
sued. If the candidate has been an assistant in a uni- 
versity, or a member of a seminary, or has attended 
different universities, all these facts should be stated. 
The biography is to be written in Latin by candidates 
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for teacliing ancient languages, and by candidates 
for teacliing modern languages in one of those lan- 
guages. In other courses it is accepted in German. 

The aim of the examination itself is (1) to deter- 
mine the candidate’s general professional fitness, and 
(2) to determine his fitness for teaching special 
branches. The first qualifications are determined 
by examinations in philosophy and pedagogy, Ger- 
man language and literature, and religion. The 
second qualifications are tested by an examination 
in the branches selected by the candidate for his 
chosen line of work. Three grades of position are 
recognised in the secondary schools, and each grade 
has its corresponding special examinations. The 
lowest grade of work includes Sexta, Quinta, and 
Quarta; the middle grade includes the next three 
classes ; and the highest includes the last three 
years of the nine-year courses. For positions in 
Greek, Latin, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy 
only two grades are ^giyen, inasmuch as all these 
branches, except Greek and Latin, are taught only in 
the middle and higher classes. Latin is begun in 
Sexta and Greek in Quarta, but for these basal 
studies only teachers having very extended special 
training in them are employed. All teachers are re- 
quired to take the examination in philosophical pro- 
paedeutics. Thus only those with professional in- 
sight, as well as specialized knowledge, may give 
instruction in the secondary schools. 

Two classes or grades of certificate are issued — 
those for the grade of ordinary teacher {LeJirer) and 
those for the grade of head teacher ( OlerleJhrer)^ To 
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obtain a teacher’s certificate, in addition to the gen- 
eral requirements, the examination must demonstrate 
capability of instructing the middle classes (L. Ill, 
U. Ill, L. II) in two selected major subjects, and 
in the lower classes (VI, Y, lY) in two correlated 
minors selected from the same group as the major. 

The head teacher’s ( Oberlelirer) certificate is the 
highest, and in order to obtain it the candidate must 
show that he is able to instruct the three upper 
classes (U. II, L. I, and U. I) in two selected majors 
and the three middle classes in two closely related 
minors. In place of the two minors a third major 
for the upper class instruction may be selected. 

Two groups of subjects are recognised from 
which the selections are to be made : {a) the lan- 
guage historical group, and (5) the mathematical 
scientific group. The subjects coming under the 
groups are as follows : 

Group “A.” 

German, French, 

Latin, English, 

Greek, History, 

Geography. 

Philosophical propsedeutics is a required subject 
for all candidates. Should Latin be chosen as one 
of the major subjects, geography must be taken as a 
minor. If French or English is taken as major, 
Latin must be a minor. - Hebrew may be taken as a 
major only by candidates for an instructorship in 
religion. 


Group “B.” 

Mathematics, Mineralogy, 
Physics, Botany, 

Chemistry, Zoology. 


See explanation of these classifications on page 35. 
6 
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The examinations are conducted by two methods 
' — oral and written. The written examination pre- 
cedes the oral, and its successful completion is a pre- 
requisite for admission to the oral. The written ex- 
amination differs markedly from those in YOgue in 
the United States. Instead of answering a fixed set 
of ten or more questions, an Aufgabe,” or form of 
thesis, is prescribed for each of the subjects or for a 
combination of allied subjects. Such branches as 
history and geography, mathematics and physics, or 
language and history maybe combined. Uo one is 
to be given more than three written dissertations to 
prepare. One of these must be on the philosophical 
pedagogical topic. For the preparation of each 
paper a period of six weeks is given. By special per- 
mission more time may be given. (I understand 
that a second six weeks is usually required. Hence, 
to prepare three dissertations, about a year may be 
necessary.) The candidate is required by “ Hand- 
scMagen ” (handshaking ; equivalent to taking oath) 
to satisfy the committee that the work has been done 
independently. All aids in the way of books and 
periodicals must be stated in the thesis. In classical 
philology the thesis must be written in Latin; in 
modern foreign languages it must be written in the 
language which the examination represents (French 
or English). Theses in other subjects are written 
in German. 

Following the acceptance of the written work, 
and preceding the oral examination, a trial lesson in 
the major subject must be planned and presented to a 
class in presence of the examining committee. This 
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trial over satisfactorily, the candidate is admitted to 
the final ordeal. The length of the test varies with 
the position sought. It occupies an hour in each of 
the branches if for a position in the upper classes, 
three quarters of an hour for the middle classes, and 
half an hour for the lower classes. 

Something of the scope and thoroughness of the 
examinations may be judged from the outline of the 
requirements in the following branches, which we 
will pass in review : 

In philosophy and pedagogy all are to show a 
knowledge of the elements of logic and empirical 
psychology. They must understand the most im- 
portant cosmological views, the general trend of the 
history of philosophy, and must have read at least 
one philosophical treatise. The principles of peda- 
gogy and didactics must be familiar, and also the 
most important facts concerning pedagogical develop- 
ment since the sixteenth century. If the candidate 
is to instruct in philosophical propaedeutics, he must 
show a clear insight into the most important philo- 
sophical systems and be able to give a clear, con- 
nected discussion of philosophical questions. 

The examination in mathematics includes (1) for 
the lowest class certificate a knowledge of plane and 
solid geometry, trigonometry, universal arithmetic 
including logarithms, algebra including linear, quad- 
ratic and diophantic equations, as well as the neces- 
sary acquaintance with the properties of numbers 
sufficient for ordinary arithmetical calculations (2) 
For the middle class there is required a knowledge 
of the elements of analytic and projective geometry, 
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theory of algebraic equations, higher analysis, and 
fundamentals of differential and integral calculus. 
(3) For the highest class the candidate must under- 
stand so thoroughly the important parts of higher 
geometry, higher analysis, and universal arithmetic 
that he can •work out independently a moderately dif- 
ficult theme in any of these lines. 

The English examination includes (1) for the 
middle class (it not being taught in lower classes) an 
essentially correct translation of some selection of 
moderately difficult German into English, as the 
written part of the examination. The oral examina- 
tion must demonstrate a reasonably sure knowledge 
of grammatical rules and of word values sufficient 
for class instruction, Synonyms must be fairly well 
distinguished. A knowledge of the development of 
English literature must be shown, and some standard 
works of English authors must have been read with 
understanding. Essential rules of versification must 
be known, and some fluency in the use of the language 
must be possessed. (2) To obtain a certificate for 
upper class work, both oral and written work must 
exhibit not only grammatical correctness but easy 
control of expression. Knowledge of grammar, ety- 
mology, and syntax must be scientifically understood. 
The chief facts of scientific grammar must be so well 
mastered that grammatical forms, sounds, and etymo- 
logical development of modern English can be scien- 
tifically explained. A moderately difficult selection 
from Anglo-Saxon or Old English must be translated 
and explained. Laws of versification of Old English 
and Modern English must be understood. Finally, a 
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correct knowledge of the derelopment of all English, 
literature must be demonstrated, as well as proof of 
haying read with critical understanding some works 
of the prominent authors since the sixteenth century. 

The requirements in French are so similar to 
those in English that they may he omitted from this 
discussion. 

To give instruction in Latin (1) in the lower 
classes there is demanded exact knowledge of elemen- 
tary grammar and ability in its application. The 
easier prose and poetical works, as Caesar’s Commen- 
taries, some of Cicero’s Orations, and Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, must have been read in the original. 
Selections from these works are to be read and trans- 
lated in the examination. This part of the work 
must show readiness and exactness in translation, 
understanding of versification, syntactical and sen- 
tential structure, and correct word valuation. (2) In 
addition to this there must be for the middle classes 
an appreciation of the difference between German 
and Latin modes of expression and the capability of 
handling independently certain themes relating to 
classical antiquity. The reading includes selections 
from Csesar, Sallust, difficult portions of Livy, Cicero, 
Vergil (at least the .^Eneid), the most significant 
odes and satires of Horace, and the elegies of Tibul- 
lus and Ovid. 

It will be remembered that Greek instruction be- 
gins in Quarta, and hence there is no “ lower class ” 
instruction recognised. For the middle grade the 
examination includes general grammar, knowledge of 
Homeric etymology, and also the difference between 
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Ionic and Attic dialects. TLe written translation of 
moderately easy Latin or German into Greek should 
be done with facility. The reading includes Homer, 
Herodotus, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Memorabilia, and 
Hellenica, Orations of Lysias, the shorter political 
speeches of Demosthenes, Plato’s Apology, and the 
Grito. 

In both Latin and Greek the candidate must be 
so familiar wdth the authors that he can make satis- 
factory critiques of the contents and character of 
what he reads. Selected passages of moderate diffi- 
culty must be readily and exactly translated, the 
style criticised, synonyms differentiated, and the en- 
tire passages clearly explained. The laws of dactylic 
hexameter and pentameter must be well understood ; 
the lives and works of the given authors must have 
been carefully studied; an acquaintance with my- 
thology is demanded ; and an acquaintance with aids 
and means of studying classical literature, history, 
and mythology, sufficient for independent investiga- 
tion, must be demonstrated. 

To instruct in the higher classes a thorough knowl- 
edge of philologic criticism is required. In this they 
are expected to be as proficient as instructors in our 
colleges. Xot only must they be able to read and 
translate, but they must be acquainted with the 
sources from which the school texts are compiled, and 
be able to give critical judgment upon the texts. 
The candidates must be able to speak and write Latin 
easily and correctly, and at least to write Greek cor- 
rectly. A completely correlated knowledge of the 
language, literature, history, art, mythology, etc., of 
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tlie Greeks and Eomans is demanded. Besides this, 
in the philosophical examination the acquaintance 
with Greek and Eoman philosophy must he shown to 
he sufficient to explain fully the authors read in the 
gymnasium. 

Without going into details concerning the quali- 
fications required for teachers of the mother tongue 
it will suffice to say that no mere ability to recite 
grammatical or rhetorical rules, nor a simple smatter- 
ing of literature, is deemed sufficient. Ko dilettan- 
teism is allowed, l^othing short of a thoroughly 
critical knowledge of the linguistic science of the 
language and the ability to make scholarly literary 
criticism will he accepted. The historical develop- 
ment of the language must have been studied, and 
also that of the languages from which it has been 
derived. Gothic, Old High German, and Middle 
High German must be easily read and understood, 
and some acquaintance with their literature must 
have been acquired. 

Ho one is. permitted to give instruction in the 
upper classes if the work in German and the oral 
examination in philosophy indicate that general sci- 
en'' ific questions cannot be discussed with philosoph- 
ic J insight and in a lucid manner. 

All teachers of religion must show thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures and the creeds which 
they represent, biblical history, and the history of 
the Church. For the upper classes, the ability to 
read the Scriptures in the original is required, as well 
as ability to handle all questions in a thoroughly 
philosophical manner. 
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To teach physics there is demanded (1) in the 
middle classes a general knowledge of the most im- 
portant phenomena and their laws, and also the ability 
to demonstrate the laws mathematically, in so far as it 
is possible without a knowledge of higher mathemat- 
ics (i. e., not beyond trigonometry and elementary 
analytic geometry). ( 2 ) Por the upper classes, there is 
required, additional to the aboTe, mathematical phys- 
ics and a more exact knowledge of the fundamental 
mathematical and physical investigations in the more 
important portions of theoretical physics. For either 
class of certificate a facility in experimentation and 
manipulation of apparatus is required. 

The examination in chemistry must exhibit (1), 
if for the middle class certificate, a knowledge of the 
general laws of chemical potion ; an acquaintance 
with the most frequently recurring elements, their 
properties, and their compounds; a knowledge of 
chemical technology and sufidcient practice in con- 
ducting ordinary school experiments. (2) For the 
upper classes considerably wider knowledge is re- 
quired. It includes, besides a more thorough knowl- 
edge of inorganic chemistry, the general theory of the 
constitution of organic compounds, familiarity with 
the most important groups of organic compounds 
and the single compounds, necessary to an under- 
standing of physiological phenomena and chemical 
technique. The candidate must also show that he 
is able to arrange instructional experiments easily, 
and must exhibit complete certainty in qualitative 
analysis and some familiarity with quantitative work. 

In botany, the examination for (1) the lower classes 
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covers a knowledge of tke most important native 
and foreign plants, as well as their individual organs, 
and the ability to classify according to the Linnasan 
system. (2) Eor the middle classes there is required 
in addition the natural system, an acquaintance with 
structure and life phenomena. To instruct in any 
class, the examination must reveal close acquaintance 
with anatomical-physical relations, the theory of evo- 
lution, principles of systematic botany, and the laws 
of plant distribution. No “ higher class ” certificate 
is issued, since botany is completed in the middle 
grades. 

The demands in zoology are quite parallel to 
those in botany, and hence a detailed account will be 
unnecessary. For all grades of instruction in either 
botany or zoology, the ability to draw plant and 
animal forms and tissues is required. 

In history the examination covers (1) for the low- 
est classes geographical and chronological knowl- 
edge of the events of universal history, and especial- 
ly vaterla7idischen GescMcJite'^'^ (German history). 
A fair acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is also demanded. (2) The examination for mid- 
dle-class instruction covers, in addition, a thorough 
knowledge of Greek and Eoman history, the funda- 
mental principles of the government of Rome and 
the most important Grecian states, and also a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the developement of 
systems of government. Medijeval and modern Ger- 
man history, and especially Saxon and Prussian his- 
tory, must be thoroughly understood. Besides more 
scientific and penetrating knowledge of the above 
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fields, there is demanded (3) for the upper classes 
the understanding of ways and means of investi- 
gating historical material from the original sources. 
The candidate must have worked out some phase of 
history from the original sources. An acquaintance 
with the most important som’ces and with the mas- 
terpieces of historical literature must be shown. 
Especial weight is placed upon the development of 
institutions, the main trend of the history of civili- 
zation, and above all upon a comprehensive idea of 
Greek and Eoman antiquity and the mediaeval and 
modern history of Germany. 

2. Obsebyatiois’S upok the Qualification's fob 
Ceetification. 

From the foregoing it must be admitted that 
the regulations and requirements in the examination 
of German school teachers are certainly very rigid. 
The examinations call for thorough and extended 
knowledge in all the branches that the candidate 
expects to teach. To instruct in the higher classes, 
an especially exhaustive knowledge of subjects is 
required. The teacher is not only expected to be mas- 
ter of the subject but also an authority on it. When 
compared with the qualifications exacted of average 
high-school teachers in America, they are found to 
be much higher in the upper classes and in some 
respects higher in the middle classes. But, as pre- 
viously shown, it is not fair to compare the average 
high school with the best secondary schools in Ger- 
many. Only those with the full four-year courses 
should be included, and of these the senior classes 
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must be placed parallel with Upper Secunda. This 
leaves the last two classes of the gymnasia and other 
schools with nine-year courses to be compared with 
the freshman and sophomore classes in American 
colleges. When looked at in this light the differ- 
ence is not so great as many have been led to sup- 
pose from a cursory examination of the systems. 

The head teacher’s certificate entitles the holder 
to teach in U. I, L. I, and U. II ; that is, in classes 
which correspond to the senior year in the high 
school and the first two years in college. Should wo 
compare the qualifications for the position of head 
teacher with those of high-school teachers, we should 
be forced to admit that the difference indicated in 
the requirements is very much in favour of the G er- 
man teacher. The number of totally diverse sub- 
jects covered by the head teacher are not nearly so 
numerous as is usually required of the high-school 
teacher, but each department is much more exhaust- 
ively treated. In mathematics, for instance, trigo- 
nometry is required in only a few high schools, in 
fewer is analytical geometry required, and the calcu- 
lus in almost none. Throughout the whole range of 
requirements in Germany, the rule is thorough in- 
vestigation and mastery; while of our high-school 
teachers, it is extensive rather than intensive prep- 
aration that is expected. 

Thus it appears that the pupils in Upper Secunda 
have much more thoroughly qualified teachers than 
the senior classes in most American high schools. 
Usually we make no distinction in qualifications re- 
quired of teachers of the different grades in the high 
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school. The same teacher may teach either first- 
year or fonrth-year classes. But, since L. I and U. I 
really correspond to college grades in America, we 
must discuss qualifications of teachers from that 
standpoint. Considered in this way, we shall find 
that the differences between the teachers of a given 
class of pupils in the two countries are not so great 
as many suppose. 

In Germany, for the position of head teacher the 
doctor’s degree is not required. In American col- 
leges, also, it is not. A doctor’s degree is important 
in the head teacher’s position ; in American colleges 
it is also very useful. In Germany the chief require- 
ment is exhaustive knowledge of the subjects which 
the candidate expects to teach ; in American colleges 
this holds true. In Germany this knowledge is tested 
by an examination; in American colleges previous 
acquirements are investigated. In Germany the doc- 
torate is not accepted as a sufficient guarantee of 
ability to teach ; in American colleges it usually is, 
without regard to professional training, other quali- 
fications being satisfactory. In Germany only those 
who have a thorough knowledge of philosophy and 
pedagogy may occupy these positions ; in America, 
unfortunately, training in these important directions 
is seldom a requisite for similar positions. 

To make only a few special comparisons, we might 
take instructors of German in freshman and sopho- 
more classes in American colleges and compare them 
with teachers of English and French in the upper 
classes of German secondary schools. Instructors of 
German are usually fully as competent as teachers 
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of EnglistL or Frencli in the corresponding classes. 
Our mathematical instructors in the lower college 
classes are doubtless fully as well qualified as teach- 
ers in the upper gymnasial classes. The same would 
hold true in the sciences and history, and in a large 
measure in the classic languages. On the whole, 
there is a close correspondence between the scholar- 
ship demanded of a head teacher in Germany’s sec- 
ondary schools and that of a college instructor in 
America. Both are expected to be specialists in par- 
ticular lines. The main differences lie in the method 
of examination and in the propaedeutic knowledge 
required of the head teacher and the frequent lack 
of it on the part of the college instructor. But when 
we examine the qualifications of the instructors in 
our average high schools for the purpose of compari- 
son with those of German gymnasial teachers, we 
find a very much greater difference. Whether we 
take scholastic preparation or professional training 
into account, we shall find the scales turning decid- 
edly in favour of the German teachers. 

The qualifications exacted of an ordinary teacher 
in the middle classes, or the three years correspond- 
ing to the first three years of our high schools, are 
much higher than are usually required of high-school 
teachers. The teacher is expected to go much more 
deeply into the subjects he teaches than the high- 
school teacher. For example, in mathematics the 
gymnasial instructor must possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of trigonometry, analytic and projective geom- 
etry, and differential and integral calculus, none of 
which are usually required of our high-school teachers. 
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In the best American high schools many instructors, 
perhaps most of them, do understand these branches, 
but a lack of them is not a legal disqualification. 
Thus in mathematics considerable superiority is re- 
quired of the gymnasial teacher over the high-school 
teacher. In history, geography, and natural science, 
a formal statement of the requirements does not show 
an essential difference from those usual in America, 
the most noticeable variation being in the amount 
of local geography and history and the closer ac- 
quaintance with peoples of antiquity which are re- 
quired in the German examinations. But when we 
remember that the German teacher necessarily has 
had training covering three years’ university work, in 
addition to his gymnasial course (together an equiv- 
alent of five years’ American college and university 
work), we can easily see that the actual attainments 
of the German teacher in these subjects are much 
higher than those usually secured in America. In 
the fields of modern history and geography we un- 
doubtedly cover more than they. 

The American high-school teacher is usually re- 
quired to possess knowledge of a more diversified 
character than the gymnasial teacher. In Germany 
never more than four subjects are required, while in 
America often no less than a dozen are required in 
the examination, if not in the teaching work. This 
makes a vast amount of difference in favour of the 
gymnasial teacher, since he may begin his specialized 
work immediately after finishing the secondary school 
course. In the universities he is not limited in his 
selection of subjects and is required to get up only 
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three subjects for the doctorate. (These may he 
entirely unrelated subjects.) American high-school 
teachers usually have little time to specialize, because 
so many subjects must be prepared for examination. 
I refer here mainly to state-board examinations. In 
the larger city high schools we find, not infrequently, 
specialists who have devoted themselves to their cho- 
sen subjects both during their college course and sub- 
sequent to it. This is more the rule in the Eastern 
than in the Central and Western States. In certain 
cities the examinations are of a specialized character, 
or there are no examinations at all. Only those who 
are known to be specialists, either from their college 
credentials or from some special work accomplished, 
can secure positions. The days of the general ‘‘ all- 
round ” man, with no real mastery of anything, are 
becoming numbered. Even where the States grant 
licenses to teach in special departments, as German, 
Latin, music, or drawing, the examination is usually 
confined to those branches. 

It is safe to say that the teachers of English in 
the German secondary schools are not, as a rule, so 
well prepared for that special branch as the teachers 
of German in our best high schools are for their 
specialty. The gymnasium teacher has usually de- 
voted more attention to grammar, the scientific laws 
of the development of language, and to the laws of 
versification than the high-school teacher. The 
German instructor understands English well from 
the mechanical side — ^that is, as an acquired product 
— ^but it is always an artificial product. There is a 
lack of expression, a wretched pronunciation, and a 
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strained, awkward application of words and phrases 
which are ineyitable without a living connection with 
the language. Most of them have never heard Eng- 
lish spoken hy an Englishman; they have learned 
their pronunciation from the dictionary or from a 
teacher who learned his pronunciation in that way. 

From the very nature of things the advantages 
are with us. A large majority of teachers of Ger- 
man in our high schools and colleges (and lower 
schools where it is taught) are either of German 
birth or of German parentage, and have known the 
language from childhood. In many cases it is their 
first-learned language, and hence they are fully as 
conversant with it as with English. That German 
is not always well taught in American high schools 
is too true, but the defect is in the methods which 
teachers are so often obliged to pursue, and not in 
the capabilities of the teachers. A language must 
be taught as an instrument of thought and expres- 
sion if best results are to be obtained. Mastery can 
not be gained by studying grammatical rules. (See 
discussion later under Modern Languages.) 

That the gymnasial instructors are better pre- 
pared in the classics than high-school teachers is 
very evident. However, there a teacher of the 
classics is not expected to be prepared to teach every 
“ology’’ known to modern science. It could be 
easily shown that in the first two years of college we 
have as well prepared teachers of the classics as are 
to be found in the upper classes of the gymnasia. 

One direction in which the Germans make heavy 
demands for all grades of secondary instruction is 
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tiiat of ph-ilosopliical pedagogy. As was seen from 
the outline of requirements, none are exempt from 
possessing thorough insight into the principles of 
empirical psychology, pedagogics, and the general 
trend of philosophical thought. This insures a class 
of teachers who can study educational problems 
philosophically, and who can apply the principles of 
psychology to all instruction. In the United States 
a few may be prepared in them, but the gen- 
eral rule is that high-school teachers, and eyen 
those who instruct freshmen and sophomores in 
college, are sadly deficient in these essentials. The 
requirement of philosophical-pedagogical grounding 
for the profession of teaching is highly essential, 
and the example that Germany sets us should be 
heeded. Other elements of preparation of teachers 
will be pointed out in the section on Training of 
Teachers. 

On the whole, it seems apparent that the prepa- 
ration of teachers in the secondary schools and the 
requirements exacted of them are very much higher 
than for teaching in our high schools. Although we 
have many teachers in our high schools who are splen- 
didly equipped for their work, yet, as a body, our 
teachers are on a considerably lower level, if we may 
Judge from required preparation. It is especially 
true that beginners in our schools start out mth 
preparation much inferior to that demanded of 
teachers in German secondary schools. Many of our 
teachers acquire by experience and subsequent study 
high positions in the ranks of teachers ; but the 
qualifications demanded for entrance upon the work 
7 
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are so low that it is not surprising that the average 
attainments are not higher. 


3. Training- of Teachers. 

(A) Introductory, 

That something besides a knowledge of facts and 
acquaintance with subjects is necessary to the art of 
teaching is well recognised in Germany and is con- 
stantly gaining more emphasis. IN ot even the scholar 
with his doctor’s diploma, who is recognised as hav- 
ing gained the power of independent research, is 
allowed to go into the schools to attempt untried 
methods of training youthful minds. He may have 
become ever so skilful in his special department of 
investigation, but this is not accepted as a training 
which insures universal perfection in all arts. JNei- 
ther do they accept without qualification the old 
adage that teachers are born, not made ” ; all, how- 
ever well adapted they may think themselves to be, 
must partake of those special forms of instruction 
and training that are deemed of special value in 
preparing to teach and train the young. As a first 
requisite in attempting to train human beings to a 
complete and symmetrical development there ought 
to be a knowledge of the human being, and especially 
of that subtle something -we call mind. Besides a 
knowledge of mental phenomena and the laws of 
mental growth and development, the emotions, and 
the will, which by many psychologists are placed 
above the intellect in importance, must be under- 
stood. Beings are not alone to be filled with knowl- 
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edge, but their moral natures are to be studied, cared 
for, and developed into impulses and desires that 
shall guide the physical and intellectual natures to 
higher and nobler actions. In order to arrive at sound 
pedagogical conclusions it is not safe to depend alto- 
gether upon the momentary decisions regarding im- 
portant questions relating to mental and moral life ; 
hence a study of psychology, ethics, and school man- 
agement, guided and supported by historical expe- 
riences, is fundamental in the teacher’s equipment. 
Upon these assumptions the Germans base their re- 
quirements for entering this highest of callings. The 
examination, which is the first test to which candi- 
dates are subjected, is to determine whether a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the chosen subjects and their 
relations to the whole of knowledge has been mas- 
tered, and also to determine whether the strictly 
professional subjects have been learned thoroughly 
enough to give a broad scientific view of man and 
the laws of his development. Thus, although the 
subjects which the candidate expects to teach may 
be of his own choosing, the strictly professional sub- 
jects of psychology, pedagogy, and philosophy are 
obligatory upon all alike. A philosophical world- 
view is necessary to soundness of judgment and bal- 
ance of mind. This is to be gained from a study 
of systems of philosophy and pedagogy (which, in a 
strict sense, are a history of the development of 
thought), both current systems and those that have 
influenced the course of history. 

But the examination is only the first step. Al- 
though a candidate passes this creditably, or even 
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with highest honours, he is not allowed in most 
parts of Germany to enter upon the duties of teach- 
ing in a permanent position without first taking a 
course of training which shall, on the one hand, add 
to his theoretical insight, and, on the other hand, 
afford him practice under guidance, by means of 
which he may exhibit his power of and adaptation 
for teaching. Teachers in the people’s schools usu- 
ally receive a course of training in seminaries or nor- 
mal schools, where the work of academic instruction 
is carried on simultaneously with theoretical and 
practical professional instruction, A part of the 
secondary teachers are trained in the normal schools, 
but the number is decreasing, and the university- 
trained teacher occupies a much higher position so- 
cially and professionally, and receives a considerably 
larger salary than the one who is normal-trained (see 
Table of Salaries). 

(B) EdcfMUliment of Seminaries. 

After candidates have passed their first examina- 
tion, before receiving a regular appointment as teach- 
ers in the schools, in a large part of Germany they 
are obliged to spend a certain amount of time in ob- 
taining practical preparation for their calling. In 
this respect it will be seen from what follows that 
requirements of various states are not entirely uni- 
form. Usually this preparatory period covers two 
years, and is divided into a seminary year {Seminar- 
jahr) and a following trial year {Prohejahr). I am 
told by teachers in the schools that although this is 
theoretically true, nevertheless, in practice, espe- 
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cially in Saxony, candidates are often received into 
tlie schools as regular (salaried, but not permanent) 
assistants without taking either the seminary year 
or the trial year. This is more frequently the case 
when the number of candidates is small and posi- 
tions are sufficiently numerous. When conditions are 
reversed they can not so easily secure an appoint- 
ment. 

Prussia requires all teachers to be seminary 
trained, and has provided a sufficient number of in- 
stitutions to accommodate ajl. There are at present 
in Prussia eleven older school seminaries, thirty-five 
gymnasium seminaries, and university seminaries at 
Gottingen and Munster.* 

In Saxony there are no laws regulating the organi- 
zation of seminaries in general, but, however, they 
are contemplated. The University of Leipsic (later 
described) has one of the best developed systems of 
seminary work in Germany. The Royal Gymnasium 
has a seminary, connected on the one side with the 


* The older school seminaries in Prussia are situated at the 
following places, viz.: Berlin, Stettin, Konigsberg, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Magdeburg, Dantzic, Posen, Cassel, Cobientz, Mtin- 
ster. The thirty-five gymiiasial seminaries are distributed as 
follows : East Prussia — Konigsberg, Gumbinnen ; West Prus- 
sia — Dantzic, Brandenburg, Berlin (four), Prenzlau, Frankfort, 
Lauenburg, Posen, Bromberg ; Silesia — Breslau, Li egnitz; Sax- 
on Prussia — Burg, Wernigerode, Halle; Schleswig-Holstein 
— Flensburg, Altona ; Hanover — Hanover, Gosler, Leer (two) ; 
Westphalia, Arnsburg, Warburg, Iserlohn ; Hesse-Kassau — 
Wielburg, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Klingenschule ; Rhine Prov- 
inces — Gladbach (two), Cologne, Bremen, Diisseldorf (two). 
(Prom Baumeister’s Handbuch, xxi, p. 72 ; article by Fries.) 
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gymnasium and on tlie other with the university. 
Probably this form of seminary as a preparation for 
the work of teaching in the secondary schools is un- 
excelled. All other forms of seminary have some 
conspicuous lack, the main defect in them being 
the lack of opportunity for combining higher uni- 
versity study and theoretical consideration of sub- 
jects with the practical work of the teacher.* 

Bavaria as yet has no definite laws relating to the 
establishment of pedagogical seminaries, but there is 
being made a practical test to determine their effi- 
ciency. The first seminaries were provisionally 
opened in 1893 in Munich, Wurzburg, and Erlangen. 
In 1894 two more, one in ITeuberg and another in 
Regensburg, were started. 

The examination commissions already make a 
difierence in favour of those candidates who have 
attended pedagogical lectures, over those who are 
simply qualified in the branches of knowledge in 
their chosen department. If the candidates have 
had practical preparation additional, they are not 
required to attend a pedagogical seminary but may 
demonstrate their professional abilities in some suit- 
able school in Munich. 

In Wurtemberg there are no laws requiring 
teachers to be seminary trained, but a seminary has 
grown up in the University of Tubingen. Lectures 
in pedagogy are often delivered there, but, however, 
they are of the purely theoretical sort, and deal little 
with the practical aspects of the teacher’s profession. 
The philological seminary attempts something in the 
* Fries, Die Vorbildiin^ der Lehrer fur das Lehramt, p. 192. 
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way of offering practical exercises in that particular 
line of instruction.* 

There are at present three pedagogical seminaries 
in Hesse: one long established in Giessen (1876), 
under the leadership of the well-known writer on 
pedagogy, H. Schiller, a second at Worms (1889), and 
a third in Darmstadt (1890). Only those candidates 
are taken who have passed the State examination for 
positions in the secondary schools. 

(C) The Worlcmgs of ilie Pedagogical Semmaries. 

To meet the demands for the professional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, four forms of insti- 
tutions have arisen. They are (1) the normal 
schools {Lehrer-seminarien)^ (2) the gymnasial semi- 
naries, (3) seminaries in connection with elementary 
schools, and (4) those in connection with the uni- 
versities. 

The normal schools are mainly devoted to train- 
ing teachers for the elementary schools, and need 
not be described here. Those older seminaries in 
connection with schools, because of their historical 
priority and importance, will be treated from that 
point of view, and one noted example, that at 
Giessen, will be briefly described in its present work- 
ings. The gymnasial seminary will be outlined in 
connection with the Prussian regulations governing 
the training of all secondary-school teachers, which 
will give a fair type of the training received in gym- 
nasial seminaries throughout Germany. 


* Fries, Die Vorbildung der Lehrer fiir das Lehramt, p. 76. 
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I. Oldee Semixaeies Connection with Schools. 

The earliest seminary for teachers was the histor- 
ical “ Seminarium Pr^ceptorum ” in Halle, which was 
founded in 1696 by the renowned A. H. Prancke. 
This school attempted thorough instruction in aca- 
demic branches, theory of education, observation of 
school organization and methods, and practice in 
applying principles. Its avowed purpose was to fit 
for greater usefulness those who expected to teach. 
Although the seminarium was poorly organized, con- 
sidered from modern standpoints, yet it had a wide 
circle of usefulness at that time and is of great in- 
terest still, inasmuch as it was the initial step in 
the great movement toward a professional prepa- 
ration of teachers, and as it resulted in the mod- 
ern normal school (whose functions, in Germany, 
are becoming more and more relegated to the realm 
of training elementary teachers), the university 
pedagogical seminary, and the latest development, 
the seminary in connection with the secondary 
schools, especially those in connection with the gym- 
nasium. 

As particularly interesting examples of impor- 
tant seminaries in connection with schools may be 
mentioned the ones in Berlin, Stettin, Gottingen, 
Giessen, and Weimar. By the seminaries in connec- 
tion with schools, I mean those distinguished from 
the gymnasial seminaries, which are in connection 
with secondary schools only. Since this treatment 
is not historical, it will not be necessary to trace the 
detailed development of the foregoing seminaries, 
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bnt only the present working of one, that at Giessen, 
will be briefly described. 

In Giessen the members assemble weekly for dis- 
cussion of theory. They visit classes and siibse- 
qnently undertake instruction under conditions sim- 
ilar to those in connection with other seminaries 
later described. The candidates begin instruction 
in the Vorschule and then gradually ascend to the 
gymnasium classes, up to Secunda. This is to give 
candidates a well-ordered and developed knowledge 
of the instruction in their respective branches. 

Besides this, Schiller, the director, undertakes 
departmental discussion of subjects to connect with 
the university study of the same branches. He also 
delivers pedagogical lectures in the university of 
which he is professor. During the seminary course 
a pedagogical thesis is required of each candidate. 

The following subjects for theses are selected 
from some given by Schiller in Giessen {Pdclagogisclie 
Beminarien^ p. 1 38) : The value of historical poems 
in historical instruction. Instruction in physics in 
the lower grades. Geometrical {AmcliauungP) in- 
struction. The first mathematical instruction in 
Lower Tertia. Concentration in language, histori- 
cal, and geographical instruction in Quarta. 

Fries quotes the following from Muff, which he 
considers especially fit ones : 

The method of Latin instruction in Sexta, with 
special consideration of Perth’s proposal for reform. 

Method of instruction in geometry in Quarta, 
with special consideration of Eeishaus’s Vorschule 
der Geometrie. 
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How shall historical instruction be conducted so 
that pupils will not only be receptiye but will co- 
operate in the work? 

Concentration of the instruction in Lower Ter- 
tia according to the new course of studies. 

Instruction in German in Lower Tertia as given 
in Muff’s new reading book. 

How is descriptive natural science in the lower 
classes to be made anschmilich (objective) ? 

Sometimes themes are given which bear more 
directly upon particular branches which the candi- 
date is preparing to teach. These are examples : May 
the history of the earth and the earth’s crust be 
adequately considered in a half-year’s course (as was 
required in the former outline of studies) ? What 
Anschauungs-material must be made use of in the 
various grades of school ? How shall the forty dis- 
posable hours be divided ? Discuss the concentra- 
tion of ancient languages and ancient history instruc- 
tion. Discuss the teaching of ancient languages and 
history in Quarta as to selection of material and to 
methods of instruction. ‘ The reading exercise as the 
central point of modern language instruction. What 
demands do the exponents of phonetics make in the 
preliminary instruction in French and how far may 
these be complied with? Discuss natural science 
instruction in Upper Tertia of the realistic schools 
according to the old and to the new courses of study. 
Discuss the translation of German into ancient lan- 
guages. The treatment of poetry in instruction in 
German in Tertia. The nature of artificial, judi- 
cious, and mechanical memories are to he discussed, 
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and in connection with the discussion a definite se- 
lection of memory material is to be examined. 

II. Gymnasial Semixaeies— Peusstan Regulations Goyeen- 
ING THE TeAINING OF TeaCHEES. 

The last form of teacher’s seminary developed was 
the one in connection with the gymnasia. It is the 
most specifically difierentiated of all the seminaries, 
and consequently the most thoroughly organized for 
a specific ' function. It is for secondary teachers 
alone, and makes its conditions for admission very 
rigid. It arose from the necessities of a more inti- 
mate connection between theoretical training and 
actual practice in instruction and school manage- 
ment. Between theoretical study and practice under 
unnatural conditions offered by normal schools and 
the actualities of school work, many German edu- 
cators believe there exists too great a gap. To train 
best the teacher to be, after mastering the academic 
work offered in the universities, he must study theory 
and practice amidst the usual conditions which he 
will meet when he takes charge of a school for him- 
self. That is, the practice work must not only be 
carefully planned and criticized, but it must be exe- 
cuted under natural conditions, and in the same 
grades of classes and in the same subjects as the 
student will afterward teach, and not under purely 
artificial conditions. 

It was this enlightened conception of what prac- 
tice teaching should be that gave rise to the gymna- 
sial seminary. 

Below are given the main requirements of Prussia, 
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as publislied in the enactment of March 15, 1890, 
goyerning the training of all its secondary-school 
teachers. As thirty-fiye of the forty-eight Prussian 
seminaries are gymnasial, this required training is 
largely secured in that class of institutions, and it 
may he taken as a fair type of the work offered in 
gymnasial ,seminaries throughout Germany. 

The required training must coyer two years of 
preparation, the first called the seminary year {Semi- 
narjalir) and the second the trial year {ProdejaJir). 

The seminary year must he passed in some peda- 
gogical seminary or in a seminary connected with 
some of the secondary schools haying a nine years’ 
course and, if possible, a Vorschnle. During this time 
the candidate is to become acquainted with the prob- 
lems of instruction and education and their applica- 
tion in secondary schools, and to become specially 
well acquainted with methods of instruction in the 
indiyidual branches. 

The trial year is usually to be passed in some other 
institution than the one in which the seminary year 
was passed. During this year the candidate is ex- 
pected to exhibit the powers of independent instruc- 
tion that he is supposed to have gained in the semi- 
nary year. 

Seminary Year , — Candidates are receiyed into 
the seminaries from any part of Germany, though 
in case of oyercrowding preference is giyen to resi- 
dents of Prussia. Usually not more than six candi- 
dates at a time are receiyed in the institutions which 

^Orclniing der praktisehen Aiisbildung der Kandidaten fiir 
das Lehramt an den hoheren Sehnlen, 1890. 
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are not regular seminaries. All of the seminaries 
are under the jurisdiction of the provincial school 
hoard. 

Before the practical part of the candidate’s train- 
ing is begun he is expected to study theoretically the 
problems he will have to deal with. This theoretical 
training consists of discussions relating to carefully 
prepared pedagogical questions. These are selected 
by the director and discussed with him, and may be 
drawn from “ the most important principles of the 
theory of instruction and education and their appli- 
cation to higher schools, especially in the course of 
instruction represented by the chief subjects se- 
lected by the candidate ; also an historical study of 
the important disciples of the newer pedagogy (since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century).” 

Eules for preparation for the instruction hour, 
judgment concerning observation of lessons given by 
candidates, fundamentals of discipline, when possi- 
ble in connection with individual cases, etc., are to be 
discussed. Short discussions are to be prepared upon 
topics relating to the technique of pedagogics and 
the school. These may be selected from particular 
points in the general course of studies, examination 
regulations, the transactions of the Prussian Direc- 
tors’ Conferences, the officially published special 
courses of study for secondary schools, or from im- 
portant newly published witings in the domain of 
pedagogy. Important methods, helps to instruction, 
apparatus, or principles of hygiene, etc., often fur- 
nish themes for discussion. 

Three months before the close of the seminary 
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year each candidate is required to prepare a thesis 
upon some concrete pedagogical or didactic subject 
selected by the director. 

In connection with the above theoretical work 
each candidate must take part in the practical work 
of the seminary. This consists of visitation of the 
classes taught by the director and other designated 
teachers, and in teaching a certain number of hours 
weekly, usually two. The teaching is done in the 
presence of the director and others who are commis- 
sioned by him to observe, usually the department 
teachers and some of the candidates. The teaching 
work is not given to candidates until the second quar- 
ter of the year, and is at first limited to short exer- 
cises, which are gradually extended. These lessons 
are carefully prepared, and after being given they are 
thoroughly discussed from theoretical and practical 
pedagogical standpoints. 

Candidates are expected to visit other schools in 
the vicinity when their time is not otherwise occu- 
pied by work in the seminary school. School ap- 
paratus and helps are to become familiar to them, 
especially the apparatus and appliances in natural 
science and geography. They are to take part in con- 
ducting work hours of pupils, and also play hours, 
especially the turner’s (physical training) exercise. 

The regular department teacher reports monthly 
to the director his opinion of the candidate’s work. 
Tour weeks before the close of the seminary year 
the director submits to the provincial school board 
{Schulkollegmm) a report concerning the work of 
each candidate for the seminary year. This report 
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must discuss the diligence and capabilities of tlic 
student, Ms actual accomplishments and natural apt- 
itude for teaching, as -well as faults and failures that 
may have been noticed. This report, accompanied by 
the thesis above mentioned, forms the basis for de- 
termining whether the candidate may be admitted 
by the provincial school board to the trial year. 

Trial Year . — During the trial year each student 
is required to give from eight to ten hours of in- 
struction weekly under guidance of the director 
and the department teacher. As in the seminary 
year, all lessons must be carefully planned and dis- 
cussed before given, and are afterward subject to 
criticism, based upon the manner in which the in- 
struction was imparted. Besides these eight to ten 
hours, which are given without salary, the student 
may, if capable, and the organization permits, give 
additional instruction for which he receives pay. 
The whole number of hours of weekly instruction 
may not, however, exceed twenty. All the work is 
outlined and apportioned by the director, who re- 
quires a faithful and diligent performance of all 
duties assigned. The main part of the instruction 
falls within the candidate’s chief subjects, though 
work is assigned in several branches and in more 
than one grade. 

The department teacher is required to be pres- 
ent at all exercises offered by the candidate during 
the first quarter of the year. After that time, at 
least twice each month, it is obligatory for him to 
visit the recitations. However, at all times he must 
keep himself informed of the progress of the work, 
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and liold himself in readiness to check or counteract 
any vrong or fruitless work. He is to report peri- 
odically concerning the work of the candidates. 

Ill addition to the teaching assigned, the candi- 
date has outside duties similar to those expected of 
him in the seminary year. He is required to be 
present at the teachers’ conferences, where he has 
full Yoice in discussing matters (when giving paid 
instruction), to visit certain designated classes, sub- 
mit reports of pupil’s work, attend the usual exam- 
inations, give reports of examinations, and such 
other work as comes within his sphere of teaching 
and is assigned to him. He may be given charge 
of special pupils, who are behind in their studies or 
who need individual guidance. At the close of the 
year each candidate must prepare a written report 
and estimate of the work that he has accomplished. 
This, together ivith the report of the director, which 
is based upon his own observations and the reports 
of the department teacher, is submitted to the pro- 
vincial school board for consideration. If the suc- 
cess in the seminary year and the trial year has 
been satisfactory, and a thesis of a sufficiently schol- 
arly character has been presented, the school board 
niay issue a certificate permitting the candidate to 
teach in any position indicated by the results of 
his first examination, which determines the subjects 
and the grade of positions. 

In special cases, persons may be assigned to po- 
sitions without having received the two years of 
practical training. This is true for ministers who 
wish to give instruction in religion. 
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III. CJjTivERSiTY Seminaries. 

To meet the demand for a study of education 
based on a wider scientific knowledge, and especially 
a philosophical training, the university seminary 
was organized. The pioneer in this direction was 
the seminary organized in 1715, by J. M. Gessner, 
in the University of Gottingen. It was more espe- 
cially devoted to a theoretical study of education, 
based upon historical pedagogy and philosophy. 
Such educators as Eatke, Comenius, and Locke were 
read, didactic theories were discussed, and rules for 
instruction were formulated. During the early 
existence of the seminary no practice work was at- 
tempted, but at a later date it came to occupy a per- 
manent position in the university seminary. As other 
notable examples we may mention several univer- 
sity seminaries, nearly all of which have continued 
with widening infiuence and usefulness to the pres- 
ent day. J. S. Semler organized the one at Halle 
in 1765 ; Fr. A. Wiedeburg, at Helmstedt, 1779 ; Fr. 
H. Ch. Schwarz, at Heidelberg, 1809 ; Kiel, 1777 ; 
Brzoska, at Jena, 1832 ; Ziller, at Leipsic, 1861 ; and 
at last we mention the one at Konigsberg, founded 
in 1809 by the great theorist, Herbart. 

There are seven university seminaries in Ger- 
many, distributed as follows : 

I. Giving theoretical instruction only — Gottingen. 

II. Combining theory with practice : 

(a) In connection with regularly organized 
gymnasia — Heidelberg, Leipsic, Munster, Tubing- 
en, Freiburg, 
s 
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(b) Having a model school of its own — Jena.^ 
The Sem uiary at The pedagogical renown 

of Jena is world-wide. For the last three quarters 
of this century it has been the stronghold of the 
Herbartian school. The ablest exponents of Herbar- 
tian principles have there been active during the 
whole or a part of their educational careers. Brzos- 
ka, while in Kdnigsberg, was influenced by Herbart 
along pedagogical and psychological lines, and was 
the first in Jena University to ofler lectures on psy- 
chology and pedagogy. He announced practical 
courses in a practice school, but so few took part 
that he abandoned the project. 

Graefe, a burgher-school director, attempted to 
carry out the same work, but also failed. The one 
to whom success came, however, was Dr. Stoy, who 
succeeded in building up a pedagogical seminary in 
1843. Since then it has had almost continuous exist- 
ence, f and Herbartian doctrines have been expound- 
ed by enthusiastic disciples of that great man; in- 
struction based upon Herbartian principles has 
been exemplified in the practice schools, and men 
who have heard and seen at Jena have implanted 
the new doctrines in every civilized land. During 
the greater part of the seminary’s existence the 
practice work has been in various grades of burgher 

* The seminaries at Halle, Strasburg, Konigsberg, and 
Kiel, which have been renowned, are all discontinued — the 
one at Strasburg since 1893. Though not regularly organized 
by law, Karlsruhe has a seminary patterned after the one at 
Heidelberg. 

f Except from 1865 to 1874, when Dr. Stoy was in Heidelberg. 
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schools ; but since the successor of Stoy, Dr, Eein, 
has been in control, a gymnasium class has been add- 
ed, so that all grades of primary and secondary in- 
struction are represented. Since 1891, the seminary 
under Dr. Eein, and the one in connection with, the 
royal gymnasium under Dr. Eichter, have been 
united, Dr. Eein being in charge of the theory of in- 
struction and education and its application in the 
practice school. Dr. Eein delivers lectures on theo- 
retical and practical pedagogy, and those who attend 
these lectures may visit the practice school to ob- 
serve instruction and to listen to the criticisms. 
Those who wish may also take charge of two or 
three lessons during a semester. Each lesson must 
be carefully planned by the student teacher, revised 
after criticism by the seminary teacher, and after 
the exercise is concluded the whole plan and execu- 
tion are subjected to the criticism of the candidate 
himself, of the critic teacher, and of the student 
teachers "who have observed the instruction. The 
leaders of this seminary strive not only to fit the 
candidates for their life-work, but they aim to build 
up a more solid science of pedagogy. The plan is 
thoroughly in accord with the modern laboratory 
methods of investigation in allied subjects. 

For the practical course of instruction Professor 
Eichter regards the following formal steps as in- 
dispensable: Vordild, Afileihmg^ Sdbduliing^ Kritilc 
(preparatory exposition, introduction, self practice, 
criticism). In addition to these there should not be 
lacking companions working toward similar ends in 
order to awaken a healthy spirit of rivalry for excel- 
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lence. As proper material for class instruction in 
tlie seminary work he selects, for the first work, 
German in Qiiarta. Following this, Greek in Low- 
er Tertia is selected, and then work is assigned 
in Sexta. Later on in the course the candidates 
are left more to themselves for the selection of 
work. It, however, must be selected so as to be con- 
tinuous with the work of the regular department 
teachers. 

Each one of the classes (at present three burgher- 
school classes and one gymnasial class) has ten pupils. 
Besides the practice teachers, there are three regular 
department teachers who are responsible for the 
progress of the classes. 

A few of Jena’s variations from other Prussian 
seminaries, of special note, are summed up as follows 
by Professor Fries : * 1. Candidates visit the school 
museums and laboratories under competent guid- 
ance to obtain a knowledge of apparatus and appli- 
ances. 2. They are given for a certain period entire 
charge of a backward pupil, or of one who has for 
some other reasons failed to pass his examinations. 
3. Under a competent drawing teacher they receive 
instruction in perspective and map drawing to in- 
sure capability of rapid sketching on the blackboard 
before a class. They lay great stress on making the 
instruction “ anschaulich.” f 4. In certain cases the 
seminary year is allowed to count as one year of the 
trial year {Prohejalir). 

* Vorbildxing fur das hohere Lehramt. 

f That is. made plain to the senses through drawings and 
objective teaching. 
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The Seminary at Leipsic, — Leipsic, tliougli not 
the first to establish pedagogical courses, has been 
during the last twenty-five years one of the most 
active pedagogical centres. For some years, during 
the labours of Masius and Ziller, it was thoroughly 
Herbartian. hTot only did these men herald Her- 
bartian pedagogy, but Professor Drobisch, who lec- 
tured on philosophy, was one of the best and ablest 
supporters of Herbartian psychology and philoso- 
phy ; Prof. Ludwig Striimpell, a disciple of Herbart, 
was for some time lecturer on pedagogy. He was a 
pioneer in the attempt to place pedagogy upon a 
psychological basis. His book on psychological ped- 
agogy is a masterful attempt to place pedagogy upon 
a sound foundation. In a supplement it contains 
one of the first, if not the first, attempts at a sys- 
tematic study of children. The contribution ante- 
dates Preyer’s, and is frequently referred to in Prey- 
er’s epoch-making treatise. 

Probably the most noted of all Leipsic peda- 
gogues was, however. Prof. Tuiskon Ziller. His 
seminary, a private institution, was grounded, like 
the one at Jena, upon the Herbartian pedagogy. 
His field of investigation covered elementary as well 
as higher education. His seminary, divided into the 
Timor eticum^ PraMihum^ ^.TAKonferenz^'' did much 
to extend Herbartian pedagogics. He laboured faith- 
fully in this field from 1861 until his death in 1882. 

At the present time Leipsic gives more courses 
in pedagogy and allied topics than any other German 
university. Its professors are not disciples of any 
particular school, but are thoroughly eclectic in their 
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system of instruction. Prof. Johannes Volkelt, a 
highly gifted man and a writer of considerable note 
in the field of philosophy and esthetics, is head pro- 
fessor in the department of pedagogy. During one 
semester of each year he lectures on pedagogy, and 
during the other semester on aesthetics. Besides 
these lectures he giyes short courses upon particular 
periods of philosophy. He conducts a philosoph- 
ical-pedagogical seminary one evening each week 
during one semester and a seminary on selected 
topics in aesthetics during the second semester. His 
popularity draws large crowds to his lecture rooms 
and his seminaries. 

Two pedagogical seminaries at Leipsic offer 
abundant opportunities for observation, criticism, 
and practice work in teaching. One, under the lead- 
ership of Professor Hoffman, a theologian, who has 
been connected with the university many years, is 
more especially adapted to the needs of future teach- 
ers in the burgher schools. I^he course consists of 
observational work and a chance to teach under 
guidance in all grades of schools. Under leadership 
of the professor, students visit once each week some 
grade of school. The visits include the district 
schools {BezirlcscMtlen)^ burgher schools, higher 
burgher schools, gymnasia, institutions for the blind, 
schools for the deaf and dumb, schools for weak- 
minded children, schools for incorrigibles, business 
schools, and technical schools. The student may also 
extend his visits to such other schools as interest him 
specially. For those who are sufficiently grounded 
in pedagogics, arrangements are made whereby can- 
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didates may conduct classes. This is done under 
guidance and criticism. After carefully planned 
work the candidate conducts the class under the 
supervision of the regular teacher and selected 
critics. The lesson is then thoroughly discussed 
in all its relations, and after a time it is repeated 
in another parallel class. In this way each one may 
become acquainted with the theories regarding the 
work, become a critical observer, and, lastly, learn to 
apply the principles learned. 

In the lower grades the chief stress is laid upon 
the formal part of instruction, in the middle stage 
the form and content are to be dealt with more 
together, and in the higher classes the content of 
the lesson is to receive the chief stress. The semi- 
nary is more especially designed for future candidates 
for position in the burgher schools. 

Another seminary at Leipsic in connection with 
the Eoyal Gymnasium is designated by the Saxon 
kingdom as a practical seminary for candidates of 
the higher (secondary) schools. The seminary is 
under the supervision of the gymnasium director 
(Prof. Dr. Eichter), who also has the rank and title 
of assistant professor in the university. He delivers 
some lectures in the university. As assistants, there 
must be two other gymnasial teachers to supervise 
the work in their particular departments. The- 
seminary is so conducted that three divisions are 
made according to subjects. The three groups usu- 
ally represented are ancient languages, under the 
director ; modern languages under the direction of 
Dr. Martin Hartmann ; and mathematics and natural 
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science, iinder tlie guidance of Prof. Dr. Lelimann. 
The exercises of the seminary consist of model les- 
sons, the first lesson of each semester being given by 
the teacher in charge, and the rest by the students 
{PraMilccmteji). The students are not comiDelled to 
give lessons, but it is to their advantage to do so, 
since the report of their work is to be handed to the 
Minister of Instruction to count on their seminary 
year, when they come to apply for a position. Only 
those students who have been in university attend- 
ance four or more semesters, or those who have pur- 
sued their special subjects for some years, are allowed 
to become active members of the seminary.'^ Others 
may be allowed to attend, but only as listeners {Zu- 
liorer). In all cases students must receive permis- 
sion from the director and the special department 
teachers. All members are expected to attend the 
regular meetings of their special division in the sem- 
inary, and are earnestly requested to visit the school 
work in their own and other departments. 

After the first lesson in each semester the classes 
are placed in charge of the student teachers. They 
are at liberty to select a theme suitable for presenta- 
tion in some one of the nine classes of the gymnasia, 
which they must announce to the department 
teacher for his approval. He avoids the duplication 
of lessons, either given by the regular teacher or in 
seminary meetings, and determines whether the 

^ This provision is made especially for people’s school teach- 
ers who wish to pursue special branches, and thus become 
enabled to take examination for positions in the secondary 
schools. 
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selected theme is suitable for the class chosen by 
the student. The intention is to make the lesson 
profitable to the class which acts as a practice class. 
The theme determined upon, the student teacher 
must submit a completely detailed plan of the lesson 
to be presented ; not a mere outline is accepted, but 
the objects expected to be obtained, and the means 
of attaining them, the division into “ introduction,” 
body of the lesson,” “conclusion,” “review,” must 
all be indicated with great exactness. Even the 
questions that are to be put before the class are 
worked out beforehand. When the candidate ap- 
pears before the class he is expected to be fully pre- 
pared at all points with the subject matter and 
method of his lesson. For example, in the case of 
instruction in modern foreign languages, the candi- 
date not infrequently has his questions and sen- 
tences and illustrative lines all by heart. After the 
written report is handed in, the candidate has a 
conference with the department teacher concerning 
the proposed work. Errors of method are pointed 
out, the theoretical and practical pedagogical aspects 
are carefully considered, division and amount of 
work discussed, etc. After criticism, the candidate 
reviews and corrects the work before presentation to 
the class. Before giving the lesson the candidate is 
expected to visit the class he is to teach, and other 
parallel classes as many times as possible, to become 
better acquainted with the class and with the work 
to be given. 

For practice classes, from eighteen to twenty-four 
pupils of the gymnasial class in which the instruc- 
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tion is to be given are selected by the department 
teacher. The instnictors aim to select from the 
classes those of average ability, not taking the best, 
nor, on the other hand, the poorest. At one exercise 
which the writer witnessed, the rector selected hall 
of the practice class from the brightest pupils, and 
the other half from the dullest. The exercise was 
one not requiring close analysis and hard thinking, 
but was largely mechanical. When the exercise was 
concluded the rector raised the question among the 
observers as to whether differences in ability had 
been detected. The fact had not been noticed, and 
the rector proceeded to explain how dull pupils 
could appear just as quick in purely mechanical 
work as the most perceiving, while, on the other 
hand, the superior strength of keener pupils was 
often unnoticed by the teacher who did not fully 
appreciate degrees of difficulty in lessons. 

The seminary possesses a library of pedagogical 
works, though it is limited in size, to which students 
have access. The library facilities, apart from this, 
are excellent in Leipsic. Besides the general uni- 
versity library and a special library in the university, 
which contains all the most important pedagogical 
works in German and Trench, there is the library 
known as the “ Oomenius Stiftung,” containing a 
rich collection of pedagogical material. This latter, 
however, is open only on two afternoons in each week, 
and is in such incommodious quarters, with insuffi- 
cient number of attendants and poorly arranged cata- 
logues, that it is not so useful as it might be. Its use 
is limited mainly to teachers of the people’s schools. 
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To further the influence of the seminary, a 
certain number of stipendia, or scholarships, are 
awarded to deserving and capable candidates, resi- 
dents of Saxony. These are not large in amount, but 
they aid a good many needy students. 

Straslurg , — The seminary in connection with the 
Strasburg University, although discontinued since 
1892, deserves mention because of its excellent ac- 
complishment under the direction of Professor Zie- 
gler, a well-known pedagogical writer and university 
professor of philosophy and pedagogy. This semi- 
nary differed from all others except Jena in having a 
sort of model class for whose advancement the direc- 
tor and his assistants were entirely responsible. In- 
stead of selecting from gymnasial classes from time 
to time, Professor Ziegler selected eight or ten pu- 
pils from Tertia in the gymnasium. Having entire 
charge over them, a greater personal interest was 
taken in the pupils than would be the case were they 
under their direction at stated intervals only. In 
connection with the practical phase, Professor Zie- 
gler gave lectures on the history of pedagogy, pay- 
ing special attention to such authors as Locke, 
Eousseau, Comenius, and Herbart. Discussions in 
connection with the lessons given and with j)racti- 
cal problems were carried on as in the other semina- 
ries. Willmann’s Didaktik, Schiller’s Handbuch der 
Padagogik, and Ziegler’s own Handbuch der Pada- 
gogik furnished much of the material for discus- 
sions.^ 

* Fries, Die Yorbildung der Lehrer fiir das Lehramt, p. 41 
&t seq. 
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Heidelberg has maintained a peda- 
gogical seminary since 1809. It was first organized 
by the well-known author Chr. Schwarze, and is at 
present under the charge of the gymnasium director 
and university Professor Uhlig. The students listen 
to lectures on pedagogy in the university, and may 
enter the seminary only after being in attendance at 
the university for two years. The order of observa- 
tion, instruction, and criticism is so similar to that 
offered at Leipsic and other university seminaries 
that it is unnecessary to give it in detail. The chief 
difference noticeable is in the distribution and order 
of classes given in charge of candidates. Pirst a mid- 
dle class of the gymnasium is taken, next a lower one, 
and lastly the highest or Prima. For example, the 
students expecting to teach classical philology might 
take classes in the following order : Oa^sar or Ovid 
in Upper Tertia, Xenophon in Lower Secunda, 
Greek grammar in Lower Tertia, history in Quarta, 
Latin in Quinta, history in Upper Secunda, and at 
last Sophocles, Cicero, Plato, or Demosthenes in 
Prima.^ 

General Xote to Section “ C.” 

As some of the points to be noticed by student 
observers in visiting a class, Schiller, of Giessen, 
recommended the following : f 

1. Selection and disposition of the material in 
itself and in relation to the disposable time. 

^ Pries, Die Yorbildung der Lehrer fiir das Lehramt, p. 28 
et seq. 

t Padagogisehe Seniinarien, p. 138; also Pries, Die Vorbil- 
dung der Lehrer fiir das Lehramt. 
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2. Treatment : (a) The three teaching activities ; 
(d) questioning with special consideration of concen- 
tration. 

3. Conduct and manner of the teacher (beginning 
and close of the lesson ; management of the class hy 
attention and hy the eye; correct tone of voice, 
speaking, reading, questions, attention to errors of 
pupils ; proper selection of resting point ; occupa- 
tion of entire class ; control toward close of the les- 
son ; were all pupils thoughtful about each question ? 
chorus answers, etc.). 

4. Results as a whole : What was gained by the 
lesson ? Was an advance observable ? 

Frick, of Halle, gave the following plan for the 
observation of a lesson : * 

I. Selection and arrangement of material. 

1. Was the kind and amount of the teaching ma- 
terial in right proportion to the given time ? 

2. Was the material sufficiently sifted and cor- 
rectly divided ? 

3. Was the disposition of the material clear and 
comprehensive ? 

II. Method of procedure. 

1. Was a weU-planned and suitable arrangement 
of the teaching activities followed ? namely : 

a. Preparation for the new by connecting with 
the old and well known. 

Elaboration (Vertiefimg, Begrundung^ Rilck- 
h licJc^ Zusammenfassimg ) . 

c. Presentation or development of the new. 

d. Application {Einillung^ Empragting), 

Padagogische Abhandlungan, ii, 3ol. 
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3. Was tlie lesson “ anschaulich ” presented, logic- 
ally developed, systematically elaborated, thoroughly 
applied, and indelibly impressed ? 

3. Was the questioning good, the application of 
the questions good (especially the questions for con- 
centration), and equally divided among the pupils? 

III. Personality of the teacher. 

How did the teacher conduct himself ? Was he 
brisk yet cool, full of life, inspiring ? Did he govern 
the class by his glance, his strength, and warmth of 
tone? Was his speech correct, well articulated, clear, 
plain, and economical ? His reading a model for his 
pupils ? The entire conduct and attitude commend- 
able? 

IV. Discipline {ZucM). 

Was the entire class constantly busy ? Did the 
teacher hold the attention and sympathy, in general, 
at equal tension ? Did he understand how to renew 
and revive these through external means, such as 
pauses in the work, having the class stand, chorus 
reciting, etc. ? Had he eye and ear for the failures 
and mistakes of pupils, or were many instances un- 
observed, others passed in silence ? 

V. Entire results and impressions of the lesson. 

Was there observable a definite gain for the pu- 
pils? Was there a perceptible advance, on the part 
of the teacher, in independent recognition and care- 
ful observance of the suggestions given ? 

(D) Courses in Pedagogy offered in the Universities. 

Below are indicated the various courses in peda- 
gogy in all the German universities, taken from the 
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various annonncements of courses ( Yerzeiclmisse) for 
the winter and the summer semesters of 1896“’97.*^ 
(The figures refer to the number of hours weekly de- 
voted to the lecture or the seminary exercise : W. 
winter; S., summer.) 

Berlin. W. Pedagogy, 4 ; Paulsen. 

The psychological basis of pedagogy, 1 ; concern- 
ing academic studies, 1 ; Steinthal. Summer semes- 
ter, none. 

Bonn. W. Philosophy and pedagogics, 2 ; Meyer. 
Pedagogy, 3; Bender. S. Philosophy and pedago- 
gics, 1 ; Meyer. Humanistic and realistic education, 
1 ; Wentscher. 

Braunsberg. W. Pedagogy, 2 ; Krause. S. none. 

Breslau. W. none. S. Pedagogics, 2 ; Baeumker. 
History of pedagogy, 2 ; Ebbinghaus. 

Erlangen. W. none. S. none. 

Freiburg. W. General theory of instruction, 1 ; 
discussion of pedagogical questions, 1 ; exercise in 
teaching in the gymnasia, 1 ; Ziirn. S. History of 
pedagogy from the close of the Middle Ages, with 
special attention to the present, and giving particu- 
lar consideration to the growth of pedagogical theo- 
ries, 1 ; discussion of pedagogical questions, 7 ; exer- 
cise in teaching in the gymnasium, 1 ; Ziirn. 

Gottingen, W. none. S. History of pedagogy, 2 ; 
exercises in instruction for those who intend to teach 
philosophic propaedeutics, 1 ; Baumann. 

Giessen. W. General didactics, 3; Schiller. S. 
none. 

* An examination of the course offered in 1898-’99 reveals 
very few changes. 
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Greif smild. W. History of Greif swald church and 
schools, 2 ; Pyl. Ethics and pedagogics, 4 ; Eehmke. 

Halle. W. Pedagogy, 2 ; IJphues. S. History of 
pedagogy and instruction, especially in Germany 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 3 ; 
Erdmann. 

Heidelberg. "W. Disputation on pedagogical ques- 
tions, with discussions relating to selected sections 
from Herbart and other pedagogical writers, 1 ; prac- 
tice in instructing in the gymnasial subjects, 1 ; 
IJhiig. S, The present condition of higher instruc- 
tion in the civilized European countries, with special 
attention to the disputed questions {Streitfragen) of 
the present, 2 ; criticisms and readings of selected 
passages from classical pedagogical authors, 1 ; exer- 
cises in gymnasial instruction, 1 ; Uhlig. 

Jena. W. System of pedagogy, 4; pedagogical 
seminary with practice in instruction in the seminary 
school, Eein. History of pedagogy, 3 ; pedagogical 
discussions, 2 ; Stoy. S. General didactics, 1 ; peda- 
gogical seminary with practice in the seminary school, 
1 ; Rein, General philosophy of pedagogy, 3 ; peda- 
gogical discussions relating to points in the lectures, 
2; Stoy. 

Kiel. 'W. Pedagogy, 2 ; Adickes. S. none. 

Konigsberg. W. none, S. none. 

Leipsie. W. Exposition, criticism, .and extension 
of the Herbart-Ziller system of pedagogy, 3 ; Barth. 
Selected questions from gymnasial pedagogy, 2; 
Richter. Pedagogy and its history, 5; Hoffman. 
Philosophical - pedagogical seminary : criticism of 
Schleiermacher’s pedagogy, 1^; Volkelt. Pedagog- 
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ical seminary: visits to all grades and classes of 
schools, •with practice work for the advanced stndents, 
1 hour visiting, 5 hours practice ; Hoffman. Practi- 
cal pedagogical seminary : observation, practice, and 
criticism in gymnasial instruction, 4 ; Eichter, Hart- 
mann, Lehmann. School diseases and school hy- 
giene, 1; Lange. Physiology and dietetics of the 
human body, especially for teachers, 4; Wenzel. S. 
History of pedagogy since the Renaissance, 4; Yol- 
kelt. The preparation of teachers for the higher 
school positions, with introduction to the history of 
the profession, 1 ; Richter. Christian religion for 
those preparing to become religious teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, 2 ; Hoffman. Philosophical-peda- 
gogical seminary : exercises on aesthetics in connec- 
tion with reading of selected poems of Schiller, 14 ; 
Yolkelt. Pedagogical seminary: discussion of se- 
lected themes from the history of didactics, 1^; 
Barth. School diseases and school hygiene, 1 ; 
Lange. The two practical seminaries as in the win- 
ter semester. 

Marburg. W. none. S. History of pedagogy, 2 ; 
Hatorp. Discussions relating to the history of peda- 
gogy, 1 ; Hatorp. 

Munich. W. none. S. none. 

Munster. W. Psychological and pedagogical 
seminary, 1. S, Theory of gymnasial pedagogy, 4 ; 
Muller. 

Rostock. W. none. S. none. 

Strasburg. W. none. S. none. 

Tubingen. W. Practice in teaching philology in 
the gymnasium, 2 ; Mager. S. none. 

9 
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W tirzbiirg. W. none. S. Pedagogy and didactics 
as a system of educational instruction, in connection 
with the history of pedagogy, 4 ; Grasherger. 

The number of courses on pedagogy given in 
German universities is not so great as one would 
suppose, when the pedagogical renown of the country 
is taken into consideration. Where the office of the 
teacher requires such thorough preparation it would 
be natural to suppose that all the universities would 
offer complete facilities for the study of educa- 
tional problems. All the universities have numer- 
ous courses in pure philosophy, and usually there 
are psychological courses offered. A number have 
psychological laboratories for the experimental study 
of problems. A few have made some experimen- 
tal study of children and of educational iDsycho- 
logical topics. But nearly all the work along the 
line of child study has been done by physicians 
rather than by psychologists or professors of peda- 
gogy. Little of the modern work of this nature has 
emanated from the universities. Although the study 
of philosophy is earnestly and vigorously carried on, 
and a large amount of practice is exacted before a 
candidate is permitted to hold a permanent position, 
there is not the amount of activity that one might 
expect along the line of experimental education and 
child study. The deeply scientific experimental 
psychology, which has some of the most illustrious 
exponents in Germany, is not wielding the influence 
it might, and that it is exerting in America, in 
the study of educational problems. Pedagogy 
nowhere has received such thorough and scientific 
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treatment as in Germany, but it has been discussed 
from the logical and religious-moral standpoints in 
the main. The Herbartian idea of moral-ethical- 
religious training has received exhaustive consider- 
ation. But efforts to experimentally determine 
methods of procedure, capabilities of pupils, educa- 
tional values, means toward ends, and many other 
educational problems susceptible of experimental 
study have received little attention at the hands of 
either psychologists or pedagogues. The former 
have been too engrossed in patiently and laboriously 
studying details from a disinterested point of view, 
while the latter do not seem to have become imbued 
with this phase of the great work of which Herbart 
was the pioneer and pathfinder. Both have failed 
to accomplish what it seems true disciples of the 
great master ought to do—the pedagogues to recog- 
nise the merits of exact scientific experimental 
methods of psychological investigation, and the psy- 
chologists to make useful application of their acqui- 
sitions. True, a few like Lange, Preyer, Strilmpell, 
Ebbinghaus, Schumann, Muller, and others, most of 
them in recent years, have made initial movements, 
directly or indirectly, toward the application of ex- 
perimental methods in education ; but the activities 
in assiduously investigating educational problems 
manifested in America may well be carefully noted 
even by so great an educational country as Germany, 
where it has been said that all the world goes to 
school. There may be some cause for looking on 
too much unrest and experiment in education as a 
sign of instability and as a lack of continuity of pur- 
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pose ; blit 'vv'ben wisely and tbongbtfnlly executed, 
unceasing agitation, premeditated and scientifically 
carried on, can not fail to produce a more Mgbly 
organized and efficient educational system. 

In many cases German pedagogy is based upon 
traditions and liypotbeses rather than principles 
evolyed from experience. If such questions as the 
possibility and adyisability of the higher education 
of women, and the possibility of non-classical stu- 
dents being able to profit by study in all or any of 
the uniyersity faculties, had been given a test, rather 
than negatived upon purely historical grounds — in 
themselves hypothetical — there is little doubt as to 
the results. With Prl. Helene Lange we can well 
say that what Germany needs in settling the woman 
question is not logic but experiment. 

In substantiation of the views above expressed a 
quotation from Professor Eein, of Jena, which was 
published in the Deutsche Eevue, September, 1895, is 
pertinent : “ The ancient contrast between plan and 
execution makes itself felt also in the field of edu- 
cation. In order to overcome it, modern pedagogy 
has turned toward the problem concerning the best 
professional preparation of educators and teachers, 
a question which the old generation viewed with 
supreme indifference. ‘ Only get knowledge, and the 
gift of imparting it will come by itself. Only have 
spirit, and you will know how to awaken spirit.’ 
These and other similar sentiments that arose either 
from boundless pride or criminal frivolity were 
heard. However, the needs of the time make it 
imperative to call into existence institutions which 
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"Will promote tlie preparation of teachers. In estab- 
lishing such institutions pedagogical considerations 
have not always been heeded. It has been overlooked 
that the centres of intellectual culture, our univer- 
sities, should by right also undertake the task of pre- 
paring the educators of the people, who can not only 
comprehend the entire organization of our educa- 
tional system, but also perform the detail work of 
education with artistic skill and devotion. A false 
notion of the object of our universities and their 
duties seems to dim our eyes. In the United States 
the universities are much less prejudiced in this as 
in other respects. It will not take long for them to 
surpass us, as they are establishing pedagogical 
chairs that will consciously, and with well-directed 
eSorts, influence the development of the entire edu- 
cational system of the Union. That is the point 
where we make a mistake. If, however, we notice 
the progress made in this respect by modern peda- 
gogy in Germany over the views of former times, we 
may entertain the hope that the future will supply 
that for which the present lacks comprehension.” 
(Translation as given in the Eeport of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1894:-’95, i, 329.) And of a pos- 
sible danger to America in imitating German meth- 
ods the Educational Review says : It is the example 
of Germany, so helpful in many directions, so hurtful 
in others, that has led us astray. In most German 
universities we find a professor (very often a teacher of 
philosophy or theology) discoursing learnedly ‘ Ueber 
Padagogik,’ and we have imitated his example, for- 
getting in our admiration of his Wissenschaft that 
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the besetting sin of the Germans is in their worship 
of thought to the neglect of action and reality.” * 

4. Teaghees’ Oeeicial Titles. 

Titles play a much greater and more signifi- 
cant r61e among German teachers than among 
American teachers. This is not to be wondered at 
in a land where a distinctive caste system reigns. 
In all classes of public ofi&ces position is designated 
very definitely by the title one is permitted to use. 
While in the United States there are all sorts and 
grades of presidents, professors, assistants, directors, 
etc., the titles having no uniform significance, in 
Germany all those with given titles occupy equal 
rank in the state, and in general tliroughout the 
empire. Within the same state the compensation 
received by all officials having the same title is 
essentially the same at the same periods of service. 
While there are all grades of individual capabilities 
and capacities in Germany as everywhere, yet the 
same title usually is evidence of exactly similar con- 
ditions and exactions imposed upon the person who 
is permitted to use the title. There are not, as with 
us, doctors of medicine, who have received their di- 
plomas after two years of five or six months’ attend- 
ance upon lectures of greatly varying standards, 
without even a good common-school education 
for a foundation, f side by side with others who have 

^ Educational Review, xiv, 3. 

t It is only just to note that standards in medical colleges in 
America are being raised Yevj rapidly. All reputable institu- 
tions have now three-year or four-year courses. 
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taken a full college course as preparatory, and liave 
supplemented this by four full years of purely tech- 
nical work, and yet all bearing the same title as in- 
signia of fitness for performance of the same grade 
of work. In the eyes of the world they are equal ; 
the same might be said of law, theology, and teach- 
ing. There are all grades of acquirements for the 
same nominal accomplishments. These facts may 
be cited incidentally, as some, perhaps the most pro- 
lific, of the causes tending to bring our educational 
and professional callings into disrepute both at home 
and abroad. Although the intelligent discounte- 
nance these methods, and understand the real condi- 
tions, yet people are prone to generalize, and that, too, 
from extreme cases. In this direction, although much 
has been done to stamp ouL dilettanteism by strict 
legislation, yet; there is need of abundant ylgorous 
measures in order to insure justice to all concerned. 

In Germany, when a gymnasium director or a 
real-school director is mentioned, one understands it 
to mean a person in charge of an institution doing 
a definite amount of work : only a person of a definite 
minimum of attainments could be in charge. So, 
also, Oberlehrer, or head teacher, means one who has 
climbed a definite distance up the ladder of progress. 
With us, when a high-school principal is mentioned, 
unless his school is definitely known, no accurate idea 
is conveyed. It may be a principal capable of taking 
charge of a Boston high school, or a small two years’ 
course high school in Iowa. The title “ professor ” 
is also applied variously to the village schoolmaster 
and to the profound scholar in the university. 
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Since the middle ages the various titles of rector, 
director, prorector, conrector, snbconrector bacca- 
laureus, collaborator, co-operator, collega, cantor, rec- 
tor-perpetniis, historicus, mnsicus, mathematicns, 
pfarrer, tertiiis, quartus, etc., have been applied to 
the different grades of instructors in the secondary 
schools. The first three of these are still applied to 
the leaders or principals of secondary institutions. 
In Prussia the title of director is bestowed upon 
those in charge of complete gymnasia, real-gymnasia, 
or real-schools. The head of an incomplete institu- 
tion — i- e., one having less than nine years in its 
course — is classed as rector. This title applies to 
those in charge of either burgher schools or of peo- 
ple’s schools. In Saxony the titles are used in the 
reverse way, the head of a gymnasium being termed 
the rector, while the head of a real-school, burgher- 
school, or people’s school receives the appellation of 
director. The usual title for the leader of a gym- 
nasium is rector, while the leader of a Latin school 
is termed the subrector. Baden variously applies 
the terms director, rector, and Vorstand to the 
leaders of any secondary school. In Wurtemberg the 
head teacher of a gymnasium, real-gymnasium, or 
real-school with ten classes is xisxially called the rec^ 
tor, but sometimes the Studienratli (adviser of stud- 
ies), The same titles are given in Hesse. 

In Prussia the title Olerlelirer (head teacher) 
is conferred upon those who have fulfilled the con- 
ditions requisite for teaching at least two subjects 
in Prima. (See topic Examinations.) Sometimes 
the title is bestowed upon other especially distin- 
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guislied and capable instructors. All others are 
called ordentliclie Lelirer (ordinary teachers). The 
title professor is not promiscuously bestowed upon 
teachers, but is only conferred by proper authorities 
on persons of definite rank. 

In Prussia the Minister of Instruction is em- 
powered to grant the title professor, and a head 
teacher receives his title from the provincial school 
board. In some states, Saxony, for example, the 
King only confers titles. By these means the signifi- 
cance of titles is preserved, and unfledged youths 
and half-prepared dilettanti are kept from ranking 
with the worthy. The title professor is conferred 
only for especial merit in teaching, or for distinc- 
tion gained in some scholarly work. Professors in 
the secondary schools occupy the same rank in the 
civil service as university professors. If in a uni- 
versity city, the secondary school professors fre- 
quently give lectures on pedagogics or didactics in 
the university. Kow and then specially meritorious 
teachers of music or drawing have the title con- 
ferred upon them, but it is usually bestowed only 
for purely scholarly work or long service. To make 
the dignity of the title the greater, it is decreed that 
only one third of all the head teachers may be raised 
to the rank of professor at a given time. Only one 
half of the whole number of professors may be 
raised to the dignity of Rathe, or advisers, of the 
fourth rank in the civil service. * This rank is only 
attained after twelve years of service. 

* Many officials are designated as a Rath, which means spe- 
cial counsellor or adviser. 
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Tlie teachers in the Latin schools in Saxony were 
formerly designated, according to the classes they 
taught, as sextiis, qnintus, tertiiis, etc.; there were 
also collaborators or adjuncts. At the present time 
they are called teacher or class teacher. Technical 
teachers are designated as gymnastic teacher, singing 
teacher, etc. The one next in service to the rector 
is called the conrector. In all cases the title head 
teacher” is conferred only by special decree from 
the King. Formerly it was conferred by the Cnltiis 
Minister, and only after four years of service. It is 
seldom given to those in the real-schools. The title 
of professor is given to the head teachers longest in 
the service, usually to from three to eight of an en- 
tire corps of from twenty-five to forty teachers. It is 
usually conferred for time of service rather than for 
especial distinction gained in scientific investigation. 
It seems to have been granted sparingly to real- 
school teachers, since only five of the twenty-three 
directors in 1894 possessed the title. 

In Saxony teachers are not state officers in a legal 
sense. However, the rectors and professors since 
1893 have been entitled to court rank {Hofrang). 
Professors in the secondary schools have the same 
rank as assistant professors of the university. 

Baden gives all teachers having permanent po- 
sitions, and who have served a sufficient length of 
time as teachers, the title of professor. Those with- 
out permanent positions are termed Praktikanten. 
The teachers in the Yorschulen are called Reallelirer 
(teachers of science) or VolhssclmlUlifer (people’s 
school teacher), while the religious instructor is 
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called the Religionslelirer (teacher of religion). Ac- 
cessistant or unpaid supernumerary is the title ap- 
plied to candidates during their probationary period 
in Hesse. After completing the trial seryice, they 
receive the appellation Lehramts Accessor, or assist- 
ant teacher. When permanently installed, they are 
called, as in most of the states, gymnasium teachers, 
real-gymnasium teachers, science teachers, etc/*' 
Those longest in the service are termed professors. 

In Bavaria the ordinary teachers of scientific 
branches are called professors or teachers in the 
gymnasia, and Studienlelirer (study teacher or sub- 
ject teacher, named according to the subject taught, 
as mathematics or drawing teacher, etc.) in the 
Latin schools. In the real-schools they are called 
Reallelirer (science teachers). There are also special 
teachers of religion, gymnastics, and drawing. For 
each class there is usually in all states one teacher 
selected as a special overseer, who is responsible for 
the discipline, is a general adviser, and also teaches 
the most important studies connected with that 
period of the course. 

Wiirtemberg differs from most of the other 
states throughout its school appointments, and is 
not lacking in differences in teachers’ titles as well 
as in courses of study and other arrangements. (Of. 
chapter on Courses of Study.) The teachers are 


* Any branch outside of the purely technical arts of draw- 
ing, singing, religion, and physical training is termed “wis- 
senschaftlich ” in Germany. The term is not to be confounded 
with natural science. 
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called preceptors and teachers in the begining of 
their career. After a certain term of service, and 
also for especially meritorions service, they re- 
ceive the title of head preceptor or head teacher. 

Mecklenburg and the other small states adopt 
the same nomenclature as Prussia in designating 
the various grades of teachers. Prussia serves as a 
model to these states, not only in this, but in many 
other important points relating to school organiza- 
tion. (Cf. remarks concerning courses of study, 
and also concerning students’ leaving certificates 
and qualifications of teachers.) 

5. Teachers’ Tenure oe Oefice. 

In the United States the average official life of 
teachers is very short, only a few years at most. 
With women the average length of time that they 
remain in active teaching positions does not exceed 
four or five years. The teacher is also in many sec- 
tions of the country almost as much of an itinerant as 
are Methodist ministers. Every year marks changes 
in the personnel of teachers in every part of the coun- 
try. In Wisconsin, about one third of the higli-school 
principals change positions every year. Each suc- 
ceeding June brings a new exodus of teachers de- 
parting for new fields of activity. 

In Germany the case is far different. Teachers 
once installed are fixtures for the rest of their ac- 
tive lives. It not uncommonly happens that the 
same teacher wields the rod and cares for the men- 
tal welfare of father and son or mother and daughter ; 
and even to instruct three generations of the same 
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lioiLseliold is not an nnchronicled event in tlie an- 
nals of some teachers’ lives. 

The following table indicates the changes that 
occurred in the instructional force of the secondary 
schools of Prussia for the four years from 1891 to 
1894 : 


Year. 

Total 

number 

positions. 

Total 
nu miser 

new 

leacliers. 

New 
teachers, 
first posi- 
tion held. 

New 1 
teach- 
ers 

from 

other 

places. 

Total 

numbsr 

leaving. 

Called 

to 

other 
posi- 
tions. ! 

Choos- 

ing 

other 

occupa- 

tions 

Num- 
ber re- 
tiring. 

Num- 
ber re- 
tired on 
pen- 
sions. 

Num- 

ber 

deaths. 

1891 

7,159 

282 

274 

8 

151 

! 3 

30 

15 

! 54 

49 

1892 

7,226 

241 

236 

1 5 

179 

6 

40 

17 

! 61 

55 

1893 

7,248 

298 

296 

2 

204 

3 

29 

! 6 

1 87 

79 

1894 

7,302 

233 

225 

i 8 

209 

2 

42 

8 

98 

j 59 


6. Teachers’ Salaries. 

After a consideration of the great amount of 
preparation that German teachers must secure be- 
fore being admitted to the examinations for posi- 
tions, the severity of the examinations when once 
admitted, the long subsequent training, and, jSnally, 
the difficulty experienced in securing a position, the 
question naturally presents itself : What remunera- 
tion do they get — are the salaries adequate to warrant 
such long and expensive apprenticeship ? To answer 
this question, which may have occurred to the reader, 
tables are subjoined which indicate the salaries for 
difierent positions in all the iirincipal states of the 
empire, and also in several typical cities. 


* Compiled from Statistisehcs Jahrbuch der lioheren Schulen 
Deiitsehlands, u. s. w. 
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Tabh slowing Salaries in the 


PLACE. 

Institution. 

Position. 

Bogin- 

nmg 

Ealarj. 

{ 

i 

1 3 JTS. 

! 4 yrs. 

1 

AFTEE 

, 5 yrs. 

t 

6 yrs. 

1 

7 jr,. 

Prussia : 


i 

j 


j 



Berlin 

{ Complete 9 cl. 

1 Director. 

6,600 ' 





Lari'e cities.. 

j Complete 9 cl. 

■j 


5,100 ; 

! _ 


5,400 

Cities under 

j Director. 



1 


50,000 

1 Complete 9 cl. 

1 Director. 

4,500 

; 

4,800 

‘ 



Berlin and 


1 




large cities 1 Less than 9 cl. 

1 Director. 

4,500 

j 

4,800 

1 



Cities under 1 


1 




50.000 

1 


4,500 

: 



4,800 

Cities under’ 

j Director. 






50,000 

i Any sec. sch. 

lOrd, teachers 

2.100 

2,400 



2700 



Any see. sch. 

i Drawing. 

1,600 


2,000 

1.... 



Berlin 

El. orYorschule. 

1 Drawing. 

1,000 


2,000 




Other places. 

Any see. sch. 

1,400 


1,550 





Any sec. sch. 

! Assistants. 

1.500 


1. to.. 


1,800 

Bavaria 

Gym. and indust. 

Rector. 

4,920 



I 5,280 



sch. 

1 






Bavaria 

Gym. and indust. 

i Professor, 

3,720 



4,080 




seh. 

1 





Bavaria 

Progym. and 

1 Rector. 

3,720 



4,080 




real'sch. 

i 





Bavaria i 

Latin seh. 

Sub-rector, 

3,720 



4,080 

I 


Bavaria 

Any sec. sch. 

Asssistants. 

1,620 


1,800 

’l,9R0 


Bavaria 

Any sec. sch. 

Draw, and 

! 2,040 



2,220 





turn. 





Bavaria i 

Any see. sch. | 

Gym., Stu- 

2,280 


2,640 

3,000 





i dien, and 






Real-lehrer. 







Saxony 

Gymnasium. 

Rector. 

6,600 





. .to. . 

Saxony 

G^minasium. 

Ord. teachers 

2;400 





, .to, . 

Saxony 

Gjminasium. 

Ass't “ 

1'500 





. .to 

Saxony 

Gymnasium. 

Draw., turn., 

1,500 





. .to. , 



sing. 






Saxony 

Keal-sehool. 

Dir. 

4, .500 





. .to . 

Saxony 

Eeal-sehool 

Ord. teachers 

1,500 





. .to 

Wiirtemberg . . 

G. and R, G. and 

Rector, 

4,400 







10 cl. R. S. 







■Wiirtemberg , . 

Lycees, R. L., 

Rector. 

4,200 







and 8 el R. S. 








■Wiirtemberg . 

Any sec. sch. 

Professors. 

3,600 






Wurteniberg . , 

Any sec. sch. 

Other teach- 

2,100 



2,200’ 





ers. 





Wiirtemberg . . 

Lou’er Lafc. and 

Academic 

2,050 

to 






B. S. 

trained. 


2,100 





WQrtemberg . . 

Lower Lat. and 

c 

1 

1 

1 

1,800 

to 






B. S. 

trained. 


1,850 





Baden 

9 cl. sch. 

Director. 
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Principal States of Germany, 


AFTER 




8 yrs. 

9 JTS. 

10 yrs. 

12 yrs. 

14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

18 yrs 

20 jrs. 

21 jrs. 













F.R. 

U 

U 

&; 

450 

420 

420 

420 

180 

900-1,200 

F. E. 

U 

u 





5,700 




6,000 

0,000 

6,000 

5,400 

4,500 

i27} 

3,200 

3,200 

2,150 

to 

2,800 



5,100 

5,100 



5,400 


5,700 

5,700 







5,400 









5,100 







3,000 


3,300 

2,800 

2.800 

1,850 

3,600 


{19| 

3,900 




2.400 

2.400 
1,700 

















2,000 













5,G40 

4,440 

4,440 

4,440 

2,400 

3,180 



6,000 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

2,580 

3,300 



6,180 

(a) 

4,980 

(a) 

4,980 

4,980 

2,760 





























.... 




















7,200 

6,0(10 

2,100 

4,000 

5,400 

3.900 

4.900 

4,700 

4,100 

2,600 

(30 

yrs) 

2,800 

(30 

yrs.) 

2,250 

(30 

yrs.! 

5,500 






1 










...... 1 


















i 

















4,600 

4,400 

3,800 
j 2,400 


..to.. 

..to.. 

..to., 

..to.. 

..to.. 



















2,300 








1 








1 

[ 




..to.. 
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Table showing Salaries in the 






1 APTEE 








PLACE. 

Institution. 

Position. 

nin? 

j 

j 




salary. 

j 3 yrs 4 yrs. 5 yrs. 

6 yrs. 1 yiB. 

Baden 

9 cl sch. 

Professor. 

3,000 

'2,500 3,000 


Baden 

Any sec. sch. 

Trial teach- 

1,300 





ers. 




Hesse 

Gym. and E. G. 

Director. 

5,140 



Hesse 

Real-sch. 

Director. 

4,730 

4,930 


Hesse 

Any sec. sch. 

Ord. teachers 

2,500 





university 






trained. 




Hesse 

Any sec. sch. 

Ord. teachers 

1,650 





seminary 






trained. 




Mecklenburg . . 

Any sec, sch. 

Director. 

5,700 

6,400 

6.300 

Mecklenburg . , 

Any sec. sch. 

Sci. teachers. 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

Aisace-Lor- 






rain ft . , 



4800 


4,800 


E.-sch. 





Alsace-Lor- 






mine 

i sec. courses less 

Director. 

4,500 


4,500 


than 9 yr. 





Alsace-Lor- 






raine 

Any sec. sch. 

Head 

2,600 





teachers. 




Alsace-Lor- 






raine 

i of compl. iast. 

Head 

2,600 

2,900 

3,200 


and i inc. 

teachers. 




Braunschweig. 1 

Gym.andE gym. 

Director. 

4,800 

5,100 

5,400 

Braunschweig.; 

Gyni.andE.gjm. 

Head 

2,100 

3,400 

3,000 

i 


teachers. 




Braunschweig . Gym. an d R. gym. 

Ordinary 

2,100 

2,400 

2,700 



teachers. 




Oldenburg .... 

Any sec. sch. 

Dii’ector. 

5,000 

5.300 

.5,600 

Oldenburg .... 

Any see. sch. 

Head 

2,400 

2,700 

3,000 



teacher. 




Saxe-Weimar.. 

rTym.andE,gym. 

Director. 

5.200 



Saxe-Weimar.. 

Gym.andE, gym. 

Ord. teachers 

2.200 



Anhalt 

Any sec, sch. 

Director. 

4,500 

4,800 

5,100 

Anhalt 

Any see. sch. 

Head 

2,600 

2,900 

3,200 



teachers. 





See Bauraeisfcer. Erzieliung und Unterrichtslelire, I, ii, pp. 1--339. Also Rein’s 
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Principal 'States of Germany {contimied). 


AFTER 



8 yrs. 

9 yrs. 

10 yrs. 

12 yrs, 

14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

18 yn. 

20 yrs. 

21 yrs. 

3,500 


4,000 

(11) 


4,500 



. .to. . 

5,000 

(18) 

1,600 








..to.. 


..to.. 

..to.. 

. .to. . 

5,570 

5,140 













5,000 

2,925 




..to.. 










6,600 

3,500 










4,000 

5,400 

4,800 



4,500 


.5,000 

6,600 

5,400 

5,400 

(25 

yrs.) 






6,000 

5,100 

5,000 

5,300 

















5,900 

(24 

yrs.) 


3,500 j 

5,700 
3,300 1 

8,000 

5,900 i 
3,300 1 


4,700 


5,000 

! 





6,000 






3,600 

3.200 

6.200 
4,500 

..to.. 

1 3,900 

i 

1 3,400 

1 

6,500 

4,800 


4 , 200 ' 

3.600 


4,500 

3,800 


5,400 

(30 

yrs.) 

4,000 

(30 

yrs.) 





5,100 


5,400 

[ 


5,700 
(25 
yrs.) 
5,700 
5,000 
in 10 
addi- 
tions. 













5,400 

3,500 



5.700 

4.700 

i 

i 



6.000 

5,300 




3.800 

5,000 





5,900 

(24 

yrs.) 





! 



600 


600 or E. 
NoK. 

R. 

E. 


No E. 
E. 


No E. 
NoR. 


300-500 
No R. 


R. or 800 
M. 

No R. 


Eneyclopadisches Handbuch der Padagogik, article Besolduag der Lehrer, i, 350 et seq. 
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Salaries in Some Cities 





AFTER 




Begin- 

PLACE. 


Position. 

ning: 








S yrs, 4 yrs. 

Berlin 

Gym., R. gym., Ober-' 

Director. 

8,000 


real-school. 



Berlin 

Gym., R. gym., Ober- 

Head teachers. 

3,200 3,500 


real-school. 



Berlin 

Gym., R. gym., Ober- 

Technical sub- 

2,300 


real-school. 

jects. 


Berlin 

Gym., R. gym., Ober- 

Gymnastics. 

2,400 2,600 


real-school. 



Berlin 

Gym., R. gym., Ober- 

Gymnastics. 

ijOnn 


real-school. 



Hamburg 

Gymnasium. 

Director, 

10,000 

Hamburg 

R. S. 

Director. 

7,200 7,800 

Hamburg 

Any sec. seh. 

Head teachers (g) 

7.200 7,800 

Hamburg 

Any sec. sch. 

Head teachers (6} 

5,200 5,800 

Hamburg 

Any see. sch. 

Head teachers ic) 

3.200 3,800 

Hamburg 

Any sec. sch. 

Technical teach- 

4,100 4,400 



ers (a) 


Hamburg 

Any sec. sch. 

Technical teach- 

3,200 3,500 



ers 


Hamburg 

Torschule. 

Ordinary teach- 

2,600 3,850 



ers (a) 


Hamburg 

Vorschule. 

Ordinary teach- 

1,800 2,050 



ers (ft) 


Leipsic 

Gymnasium. 

Rector. 

6,900 

Leipsic 

Gymnasium. ' 

Conrector, 

5,700 

Leipsic 

Gymnasium. 

1 

Headteachers. | 

2,400 

Leipsic i 

1 Gymnasium. 

Assistants. 

1,700 

Leipsic 

Gym. and R. S. 

Gymnastics and 

2,000 



draw. 


Leipsic 

Real-school. 

Director. 

5.100 

Bremen 

Gym. and R. gym. 

Director. 

7,000 

Bremen 

’ Real-school. 

Director 

6,000 

Bremen 

; Gym. and R. gym. 

Academic 

2,500 



trained tr. 


Bremen 

Gym. and R. gym. 

Seminary 

2,250 



trained tr. 


Bremen 

Real-school. 

Academic 

2,400 



trained tr. 


Bremen 

Real-school. 

Seminary 

2,000 ............ 



trained tr. 


Dresden 

Gym. and R. gym. 

Rector. 

6,000 

Dresden 

Gym. and B. ^m. 

Conrector. 

5,500 

Dresden 

Gym. and R. gym. 

Head teachers. 

2,400 2,700 
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not regulated ly the State. 


AFTER 


5 yrs. 6 yrs. 

7 yrs. 

8 JTS. 9 JTS. 

! 

1 

10 VK 12 yrs 

14 yrs, 15 yrs. 18 yrs. 

20 \rB, 1 

i 

1 

L 


6,900 



7,200 


3,800 


4,100 

4,400 

4,700 5,000 

5,300 5.000 






(21) (24) 

3 non 



2 900 

.. .3 200 3,800 




2,800 

3,000 

3,200 3,400 

3.600 






(21) 

2,100 



2,300 

2,500 

2,700 



8,400 

9,000 





8.400 

9,000 





0.400 

7;ooo 





4,400 

. .. 5,000 





4,1 00 

5,000 





3,800 

4,100 



3,100 


3,350 

3,600 



2,300 


. . . . 2,650 

2,800 



7,200 



7,500 


' 1,050 




. .to 


5,100 




..to 


(25) 

2,100 

2,400 



2,800 

3,100 

(25) 

3,400 3,600 






(25) 







7,500 



8,000 



6,500 



7,000 



3,500 



4.500 

5,500 

6,500 

2,750 



3,250 

3,750 

4,250 

3,300 



4,200 

5,100 

6,000 

2,500 

.•t 


3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

6,900 



7,200 


K. 

5,800 



6,000 



3,000 


!!]!!! 3,400 

3,600 3,900 

4,600 4,900 

5,200 






(21) 
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Tlie foregoing tables of this section show the 
beginning salaries, and the yarions additions that 
are made to them at intervals. The values given 
are in marks (1 mark = 23.8 cents ; approximately, 
one quart, er of a dollar). It will be remarked that 
the beginning salaries are very low, and that in- 
creases are small and far apart. (The last column 
indicates whether a free residence (F. E.) is fur- 
nished or the amount sometimes given in lieu of it. 
In some cases it was impossible to determine. Usu- 
ally from ten to fifteen per cent of the salary re- 
ceived (according to expensiveness of the locality) 
is allowed for rent. 

When we take into consideration the fact that 
the purchasing power of money is no greater in 
Germany than in this country, it must be ad- 
mitted that the salaries are very meagre. After 
living in both countries, and keeping a very strict 
account of expenses of living, I have found that to 
live in Germany on the same plane as here the ex- 
penses differ very inconsiderably. The balance, if 
any, shows increased cost in Germany. I am well 
aware that popular opinion conceives the case differ- 
ently, and also that many writers make opposite 
statements. But they lose sight of the important 
part of the argument — ^i. e., they forget to make 
the plane of living the same for both countries. 
That Germans do live more cheaply than Americans 
I do not propose to dispute. But that one can live 
in the average city in the United States as cheaply 
as he can on the same plane in Germany, I am fully 
convinced from an inspection of my own closely 
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kept account book. There are certain classes of 
articles that are much cheaper in Germany than in 
America. Laces, silks, china ware, toys, fancy goods, 
ladies’ hats, cloaks, and ready-made dresses, wine, 
beer, cigars, and smokers’ articles are all cheaper 
there than here — some very much, others only a 
little. All sorts of amusements, such as theatres, 
museums, fairs, public parks, skating rinks, baths, 
etc., are about one fourth of American prices. 

Eent is also considerably lower than in American 
cities ; doctors’ fees, lawyers’ fees, dentists’ fees, and 
barber bills are also only one half or one third as 
high there as here. But when we turn to the con- 
sideration of the cost of food products and staple 
articles of wearing apparel the case is changed. All 
articles of food consumption, with the exception of 
“Eoggenbrod” and some kinds of vegetables, are 
much higher. Wheat flour costs nearly twice as much, 
all kinds of meat from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
more ; eggs, butter, sugar, potatoes, and most fruits, 
about twenty per cent more than in America. All 
kinds of ready-made clothing, cotton or woollen 
goods, shoes, hats, umbrellas, etc., can be bought 
in America equally as cheap as in Germany. The 
subject might be discussed at great length, but it is 
sufficient to note that the facts shown in the tables 
indicate that the amount of salary which the ordi- 
nary German teacher receives is very small, consid- 
ered absolutely or relatively. 

One compensation for the scantiness of salary is, 
however, the expected pension. A teacher who has 
served in the public schools’ ten years or more, if 
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disabled by sickness or accident, is assured of a pen- 
sion. After serving about forty-five years he may 
retire and receive a pension for the rest of his life. 
The amount of the pension varies with the length 
of service, being about twenty-five per cent of the 
salary received at the end of ten years’ service and 
increasing up to about seventy-five per cent at the 
end of foidy-five years. The amounts and time re- 
quirements vary in the different states. A man’s 
widow and small children also receive certain pen- 
sions in ease of the teacher’s death. Hence there 
is not that anxiety concerning a ‘‘ rainy day ” or old 
age that constantly presses upon American teachers. 



CHAPTEE IIL 


MOYEMEOTS TOWAED EEFOEM IK COURSES OF STUDY. 

1. Historical Basis of Curricula. 

Since the question concerning the species of 
secondary school or schools best adapted to the 
needs of Germany has occupied so much of the 
attention of the schoolmen and philosophers, and 
the German people in general, it will probably not 
be amiss to sketch briefly the fundamental questions 
that haye entered into the discussions. It will also 
be well to point out the various epochs in the growth 
of the secondary-school systems. The recent move- 
ment is not of mushroom growth, but its roots ex- 
tend far back into the past. The present movement 
is only the culmination of long-continued agitation, 
sometimes quiet and undemonstrative and at other 
times breaking forth in discussions and controversies 
of the most heated and lively sort. 

I shall not enter into details of secondary school 
history. To do it justice would require a volume 
for that topic alone. Those who care to inquire 
into the subject exhaustively will And rich mines of 
information and philosophical treatment in such 
works as Paulsen’s Geschichte des gelehrten Ilnter- 
richts. For full and detailed accounts of the most 
recent movement, which culminated in the ^^De- 

129 
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cember Conference of 1890,” see Prof. Charles H. 
Thnrber’s account in the Eeport of the Commission- 
er of Education, i, lS89-’90. A clear and concise 
account of the movement is also to be found in 
Prof. Dr. Conrad Eetwisch’s Deutschlands hoheres 
Schulwesen im 19. Jahrhundert. From the three 
authors mentioned, the facts here embodied are 
draivn principally, and the only justification of this 
chapter is the advantage of making the treatment 
of German secondary schools symmetrical, and also 
the desire to place in proper perspective, for those 
•who may not read German, the facts which come 
later in my treatment of present courses of study. 

The gymnasium is the outgrowth of the first 
schools founded in Germany during the middle ages. 
Previous to the influence awakened by the Eenais- 
sance, learning was mostly confined to the monas- 
teries ; but "with the influx of new learning and the 
growth of cities in Germany, other schools than the 
Dom and Kloster SclmJen (cathedral and cloister 
schools) became a necessity. The Ratschulen (city 
schools) were erected, and from these came the typ- 
ical Latin school of the sixteenth century, this in 
turn developing in Germany into the gymnasium 
of the present. In England the term grammar 
school ” became prevalent in designating schools of 
the same character. In America the term Latin 
school was used until the beginning of the present 
century to designate the oflshoot in this country. 
The name gymnasium first came into use in Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century. 

The purpose of the Dom and ElosUr schools was 
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aYOwedly that of preparing the clergy for the church, 
and hence they attempted to give instruction and 
finish in all knowledge which the clerical calling 
made necessary. These branches consisted of sing- 
ing, reading, writing, computation, and grammar, as 
fundamentals; then followed those studies which 
enabled them to speak with more force and elegance. 
A knowledge of the sciences was also considered 
necessary to a proper exegesis of the sacred writings. 
Thus arose the “ seven disciplines ” — the three for- 
mal {artes sermocinales) and the four real {artes 
reaUs) disciplines. The first consisted of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics, and the latter of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. All, however, it 
must be borne in mind, centred about one point, 
that of preparing for religious duties and formali- 
ties. As Professor Paulsen says,^' the aim was “ lit- 
terarische Bildung und Konfessionelle, oder mit 
Joseph Sturms Pormel, liUerata pietas^ He fur- 
ther adds that the literary ideal conceived was the 
ability to write classical Latin in prose and verse. 
It was believed that imitation of the old poets and 
rhetoricians was the road to eloquence. H. Wigge 
writes : f Das Gymnasium ist urspriinglich als Beruf- 
schule fiir die Diener der Eomischen Kirche gegriin- 
det worden. Es war bestimmt, zu lehren, was zum 
Verstiindniss der Kirchenlehre und zur Ausiibung 
des Kirchendienstes nothwendig war, die Sprachen, 
die Bibel und der Kirchenvater ; Lateinisch, Grie- 


* G-esohiehte des gelehrten Unterriehts, ii, p. 3. 
f Eein’s Eneyelopadisches Handbueh der Padagogik, ii, iii. 
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cliisch, Hebruiseli, ersteres Yor alien ; es mnsste also 
die alten Sprachen treiben, nm Theologen zn bil- 
den.” 

From tbe schools of the middle ages, haying the 
classical studies as the core of all instruction, the 
gymnasium of the present does not widely deviate in 
curriculum. By examination of their programmes in 
Prussia, it is found that out of each 252 hours’ total 
instruction in a gymnasial course, 62 hours are de- 
voted to Latin, 36 to Greek, 19 to religion. Thakis, 
11*7 hours are still devoted to classics and to reli- 
gious observances. Frequently there are 6 hours of 
Hebrew additional. In Saxony even more time is 
devoted to Latin and Greek than in Prussia. Thus, 
nearly half of the boy’s whole study time, from six 
to twenty years of age, is spent in mastering lan- 
guages long since dead, and with thoughts expressed 
nearly twenty centuries ago — material which is no 
longer necessary to investigation. Professor Paul- 
sen says that if all the scientific literature of the 
ancients were dropped completely out of existence,, 
mathematics, natural science, jurisprudence, philoso- 
phy, and theology would in no wise suffer.*^ 

Although the core of the studies is the same as 
formerly, the ideals striven for are undoubtedly vast- 
ly different. As Professor Paulsen sees it, the goal 
now striven for is not imitation, but the formation 
of the mind and taste through intercourse with the 
old authors in all literary productions. This view 
is perhaps the philosophical one taken by learned 


* Geschiehte des gelehrten Unterriebts, ii, p. 633. 
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pedagogues, but the more immediately practical 
view sees that it is the secondary school which fits for 
the university, and opens the way to certain privi- 
leges in life which no other course will do. All 
roads lead to Eome, but only one to the university, 
and that road is the gymnasium.” 

Realschulen (real-schools) have been in existence 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
name was first used in Halle. Christopher Semler 
there opened a “ mathematische und mechanische 
Eealschule.” It was not a school with an independ- 
ent existence, but an “ institute ” in which a few 
courses were given, where “instruments, models, 
machines, and implements, as well as natural objects 
of all sorts, could be explained.” The chief aim, 
according to Semler, was : “dass die Jugend an eine 
wahre Eealitat gewohnt werde. For here are no 
empty speculations or useless subtilities, but ijosis- 
simcB res^ they are Dei opera^ and such machines as 
render utility in daily life.” f 

The first fully developed real-school was organ- 
ized in Berlin in 1747 by J. J. Hecker, a former stu- 
dent in Halle. His first thought was to better the 
existing conditions of the elementary schools, and 
secondly to provide a higher school for the most 
inquiring of the middle classes. In this “ okono- 
misch-mathematischen Eealschule” of Hecker the 
programme of 1747 included religion, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, drawing, history, geography, geometry, 


* Jiiling, Das zehnklassige Gymnasium, 
f Paulsen, op. eif., ii, p. 63. 
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meclianics, arcHtectiire, and morals, besides special 
courses for particular callings.^ Immediately after 
this similar schools began to grow up all over Ger- 
many. The courses at first did not appear very 
different from many of the Latin schools of the day, 
but as soon as the Abiturienten, or leaving examina- 
tion, was inaugurated in 1788 the separation became 
at once definitely marked; the gymnasium main- 
tained its classical character while the real-school 
became more and more a people’s school. 

About 1821 Director Spilleke of the Berlin school 
began to realize that the same school could not well 
give pupils of the middle classes of people a proper 
general education and at the same time provide 
technical instruction. In the early ’20’s Greek was 
made one of the required major subjects of the 
final QAamination in the Latin schools and gymnasia, 
and was placed in the curricula as a regular subject 
beginning with Quanta. These changes made the 
Latin schools more and more unsuitable to the com- 
mon people, and it became evident that something 
must be done to provide for the needs of those who 
expected to enter upon business life as well as of 
those who expected to attend the universities. The 
labourers realized that they did not need the clas- 
sics ; they were learning what they did not need, and 
what they needed they did not learn. The future 
university students were also hindered by the pres- 
ence of so much unnecessary foreign material. 

But the government was loath to take a hand in 


^ Paulsen, op. cit,^ ii, p. 64. 
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the matter of adjustment. Paulsen writes that the 
governmental interests were more closely united with 
the gymnasium than with the seemingly necessary 
compromise ” school. The question came up in 
this form : “ What shall be done with those gymna- 
sium students who will not attend the universi- 
ties ? ” * 

It was the opinion of Johannes Schulze (then 
Minister of Education in Prussia) that the gymna- 
sium must be entirely freed from this “ Schulerbal- 
last ” (later so called). 

In March, 1821, a rescript from the minister was 
issued which obliged the schools to make severer 
examinations and sharper distinctions, so as to free 
the gymnasia of all unsuitable material. But so 
much pressure was brought to bear upon the govern- 
ment in the clamour for some sort of a “ compro- 
mise” institution that in March, 1832, an order 
relating to the final examinations (“ Entlassungs- 
priif ungen dem hoheren Burger und Realschulen ”), 
was issued, which indicated that the pupils who 
passed it should have the same privileges (relating to 
the one year’s free military service, the right to enter 
the postal service, etc.), that had been given to the 
gymnasial graduates. (At that time the real- 
schools had nine-year courses.) The subjects for 
examination were German, Latin (Osesar, Ovid, Ver- 
gil), French (in schools where taught, including the 
ability to read, write, speak), English, Italian, reli- 

* “ Was das Gymnasium mit dem Schiilern machen solle, 
die nicht zu Uiiiversitatsstudien seieni ” 
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gion, liistorj, geography, mathematics, and natural 
science. But it vras also added that if Latin tos 
not taught the graduates should be excluded from 
ail positions where Latin was needed. Thus, here 
was a distinct blow at the real-schools on the part of 
the goyernment. Latin was a prescribed study, and 
if “ Lateinlos,” about the only priyileges they could 
claim were similar to those of the burgher schools, 
since most of the important positions could and did 
contend for Latin as a prerequisite for entrance to 
them. The real-schools had become, as Paulsen 
says, real-gymnasia against the wishes of the people 
and without attached priyileges. 

But in consequence of the reaction against this 
state of things there came better things for the real- 
schools. Through the wail that went up from all 
quarters concerning the injustice, the real status 
became eyident. The recognition of the evil was a 
yery important factor in the solution of the problem. 
At all events, on October 6, 1859, an important order 
*was issued by the goyernment. This marks the 
birth of the Prussian real-gymnasium. 

By this order the real-schools were brought under 
the management of the Proyincial Schulkollegium 
instead of remaining under the same management 
as the people’s schools. They were in the future to 
be recognised under three classes : real-schools of the 
first class and second class, and higher burgher 
schools. The first to be the normal form, haying 
a nine-year course, with Latin throughout the 
courses ; the other two to be incomplete forms with 
shorter courses. The second class was to be ar- 
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ranged without entitling to the coveted privileges 
{BerecJitigu?iffe7i ) ; Latin was to he optional. The 
higher burgher school was planned to have the same 
course as the real-schools of the first class, lacking, 
however, the two years in Prima. This form sub- 
sequently developed into the real-progymnasium. 
In the ofiicial Lehrplan, or plan of studies, it was 
stated that no principal difference was to be recog- 
nised between gymnasia and real-schools ; both were 
to impart the fundamentals of knowledge ; the real- 
school was not to become a technical school; the 
two were simply to prepare for the different future 
callings. This division was made a necessity in 
consequence of the development of science and the 
changed relations of life fast asserting themselves. 

But as to privileges the real-schools were still at 
a disadvantage. True, the real-schools of the first 
class, as well as the gymnasia, were given the privi- 
lege of the one-year voluntary military service after 
a half year’s attendance in Secunda, and their gradu- 
ates were also admitted to study in some of the tech- 
nical schools. 

In the other two classes of school a half year in 
Prima was required to secure the one-year voluntary 
service. But graduates from the real-schools of all 
classes were debarred from the universities. The 
classical gymnasium was still the only road. 

]v^eyertheless, the necessity for the existence of 
the real-schools was being demonstrated. On the 
one hand, the conditions of life were constantly 
changing, and the demands of the departments of 
skilled labour were making manifest the necessity of 
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higher trainirig, combined \ritli the acquaintance 
with scientific methods; on the other hand, the 
technical schools were rapidly coming into exist- 
ence- These, in turn, exerted a most potent influ- 
ence in shaping the courses of training preparatory 
to entering them. In place of the superfluous classic 
lore they demanded an acquaintance with things. 
Henceforth, in ah parts of Germany this new form 
of compromise school began to grow rapidly. They 
were established in Saxony, Bayaria, "Wiirtemberg, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, and in the 
free cities of Hamburg, Llibeck, and Bremen. They 
were recognised in name in Saxony as early as 1870, 
(some years before they were in Prussia), and in 
Bavaria in 1864. Paulsen strenuously denies that 
they were arbitrary creations of the Prussian school 
bureaucracy (“ ScliuTbureauhratie ”), as some have 
maintained, but affirms that they were the neces- 
sary products of the age. He writes in substance : 
“ The real-gymnasium is not a discovery but it is a 
growth of the time. Various commercial conditions 
and necessities have brought forth the new form of 
g 3 rmnasium- It is not a pure citizens’ school, neither 
is it a pure classical school, but partakes of the na- 
ture of both. There are people who require a second- 
ary education which neither the citizens’ school nor 
the classical gymnasium offers. They are in a large 
part to be found in the government official positions, 
and do not go to the university. It is for them that 
the new form of ‘ Hochschulen ’ has arisen during 
this century (such as mining, engineering, forestry 
academies, military academies, etc.). They cannot 
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wholly dispense with Latin, because it is met with on 
all sides in their work, neither can they get along 
without the sciences and modern languages. Besides 
these there are those who haye charge of great in- 
dustries, also merchants, landlords, technical men, and 
chemists, who could get along without Latin in their 
business, but frequently experience a lack in the 
way of accomplishments, when not in possession of 
it. Hence, the real-gymnasium has arisen to meet 
these demands.* If the real-gymnasium be struck 
out the result cannot be otherwise than that the 
majority of its pupils will turn toward the gymna- 
sium rather than take up with the less worthy citi- 
zens’ school. The philologians will then view the 
situation askance from two points of view. One 
class will see only the growing burden of unfit 
pupils {wachsende ScTiulerlallmt)^ the other class 
mil see the growing recognition of classical instruc- 
tion on the part of the common people.” f 

By 1864 the higher citizens’ school had nearly 
disappeared, and in its place the real-gymnasium, or 
NufzUchlceitlcramscliule^ as some derisively called it, 
had become incorporated. The cities had conformed 
to the new order and built real-gymnasia alongside of 
the gymnasia. In 1869 the first class was graduated 
from the real-gymnasia in Prussia. In 1870 the gradu- 
ates were permitted to study mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, and modern languages in the university. They 


* Der Begriff liebt reine Formen, die Wirklichkeit dagegea 
fordert mannigfacbe Uebergangsformen. 
f Op. cit, ii, p. 557. 

11 
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still demanded more and asked to be admitted to 
the *imiver 3 ities with the same privileges, especially 
in medicine, as gymnasial students were accorded. 
From this point the strife has gone on for a quarter 
of a century, but little more has been gained. 

About 1870 real-schools without Latin began to be 
established. These have since developed into the high- 
er real-schools. In 1879 they were given the privilege 
of preparing students for the industrial school. 

The revision of the course of study, which had 
been before the authorities since 1873, was finally 
effected in May, 1882. On the 27th of that month, 
for the first time, all the higher schools were brought 
together in a united order. The higher real-schools 
were then first officially recognised. They had de- 
veloped out of the real-schools of the second class 
and the industrial schools. From that time seven 
classes of secondary schools have been recognised, 
viz. : gymnasia, real-gymnasia, higher real-schools, 
progymnasia, real-progymnasia, burgher schools, and 
real-schools.* 

Thus matters stood in 1882; and since that time 
discussion has waxed warm upon the* questions that 
were then uppermost, and upon side issues that have 
grown out of the original questions at stake. On 
the one hand there have been ranged the champions 
of the newer scientific education, deemed to meet 
better the necessities of the time, and still prepare 
for the university faculties ; on the other hand are the 
exponents of the time-honoured classical instruction, 


* See chap, i, p. 6, Outline of Schools. 
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who can see only one way of securing a liberal edu- 
cation, and that tlirougli the classics. The latter 
have prophesied that the recognised parity between 
the classical and the realistic institutions would 
jeopardize learning and ruin German science. More- 
over, they fear a deluge of candidates for the learned 
professions. They fear a class of “hunger candi- 
dates,” educated paupers, and wish to devise means 
of keeping the masses away from the universities. 

Out of these controversies has grown the “ TJeber- 
biirdungsfrage,” or the question of overburdening of 
courses, that has come about by attempting to make 
each class of school meet the needs of all classes of 
students. The gymnasium students have been over- 
burdened with extra scientific studies, while the real- 
school pupils are still swamped by the Latin they 
must carry in order to secure recognition. Both 
forms of institution have multiplied their subjects 
in order to meet the modern demands made upon 
them. According to Paulsen (ii, p. 561) the classical 
enthusiasts are responsible for much of the manifest 
unrest. He writes : “ The entire school war {ScJmh 
Tcrieg)^ the entire unfortunate complication of things, 
has been entirely brought about because the philo- 
logians have secured laws making Greek a compul- 
sory study in the gymnasium, and as a prerequisite 
to all higher study. Had they let the Latin school 
of the preceding century alone and allowed it to de- 
velop itself naturally ; had they not decreed that all 
who wish higher education must take Greek as the 
only means; then there would have branched out 
peacefully from the classical schools a higher burgher 
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scliool, instead of a real-school with Latin, which has 
only split off from the gyninasinm after a hard fight. 

The stubbornness and selfishness of the philo- 
logic dogmatists {Scludpdpste)^ with their belief in 
the requirement necessitating all the world to par- 
take of the only saving culture (the classical), has 
alone brought forth the entire unrest and offensive- 
ness of the struggle.” 

2. The Final Struggle. 

The struggle for reform in the schools was very 
pronounced during the years between 1882 and 1888. 
During this period Dr. Eethwisch writes that no 
less than three hundred and forty-four reform propo- 
sitions were published, in which the following gen- 
eral demands were most prominent : * 

1. A common basis of organization of the lower 
grades (eleven to sixteen years) in all secondary 
schools, and, as far as possible, in the studies offered. 
To accomplish this, they demanded the so-called 
“ Einheitsschule,” with the above features. 

2. Greater weight placed upon the more modern 
subjects of instruction in the gymnasia. 

3. In all the secondary schools more especial at- 
tention to the German language and literature. 

4. Changes in the privileges [Bereclitigicngen) con- 
ferred by the ‘‘ Eeif ezeugniss ” and other certificates 
of promotion from the schools, f 


*See Rethwisch’s Deiitschlands holieres Schulwesen, p. 119. 
f Rethwiseh says : “ Der Angelpunkt den ganzes Sehulfrage 
lag in den Bereehtignngswesen.” {Loc. cit, p. 119.) Further, 
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5. More bodily exercise in all schools. 

Among other questions growing out of these are 
a few taken from the constitution of {a) the General 
German Association for School Eeform, and {h) the 
prospectus of The "New German School, the organ 
of the association for school reform. 

6. Better preparation of students for their later 
callings as teachers and educators (from “ a ” and 

7. Simplification of the system of examinations 

(“ a ” and b ”). * 

8. Better school hygiene (“ a ” and “ b ”). 

9. Greater co-operation of parents in the duties 
and rights of education (from both “ a ” and b ”). 

10. Unification of all efiorts for school reform 
(from “5”). 

11. An independent administration for educa- 
tional affairs under a more complete direction of 
specialists (‘'‘^”). 

12. An educational code (“ b 

The general meaning of the entire unrest has 
been admirably summed up by Dr. Eethwisch,f from 


according to Prof. Ziegler: “Den Anlass znm Ansprucli des 
in den letzten Jahren mit so grosser Erbitterung geflilirten 
Streites iim die Schulegab aber die Frage der Bereehtigungen. 
Das sogenannte Gymnasialmonopol wurde in Anspruch genom- 
men, nnd die Zulassung der Eealgymnasialabiturienten zum 
Univeritatsstudium. speziell zu dein der JMedlzin begehrt uiid 
erstrebt.’^ (Die Fragen der Schulreform, p. 10.) 

* See Bureau of Education Eeports, 1889-90, i, pp. 339-343, 
for translations and reports. 

Loc, cit, pp. 113-115. 
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whom I take the liberty of quoting at some length. 
“ The German school reform movement is only one 
branch of a general European movement. The de- 
velopment of civilization in recent times has made 
such extraordinary strides that the significance of 
antiquity as a source of knowledge is much less than 
formerly. Each European people of the ^ Kicltur- 
Jcreis ’ * looks back upon a rich national mental de- 
velopment. Each one must, however, be admonished 
to contemplate sharply its own powers and possibili- 
ties in order to gain a more intimate acquaintance 
with the characteristics of other civilized nations. 
This is made imperative by the world’s commercial 
struggle, w'hich has been ushered in by the electric 
spark. The higher schools of all lands have an in- 
finitely greater task to perform than formerly, in 
bringing the growing youth into sympathy with the 
education of the present. 

The degree in which the individual European 
peoples still feel the effects of antiquity and corre- 
spondingly change the subjects of study in their 
higher schools stands in a direct proportion to the de- 
gree in which antiquity penetrated into the previous 
national life. The culture of antiquity is yet a part of 
the present in the life of Eomance peoples in a higher 
degree than in the Germanic and other civilized na- 
tions of Europe. Since Erary’s ‘ La question du La- 
tin,’ the reform movement in France has not come 
to a standstill. Only recently there was formed in 
France, with the names of leading personalities head- 


* Literally, civilized circle — i. e., the educated nations. 
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iiig the list, a national association for the reform 
of secondary education, which attempts to formulate 
a scheme in which the lowest grades shall all have 
the same instruction. During the period of common 
instruction the course is to he without ancient lan- 
guages, while in the upper grades they may diverge 
into the humanistic direction or into that of exact sci- 
ence. An examination is to he given at the close of 
the lower period. In all the schools with this com- 
mon basis the first part of the baccalaureate exami- 
nation of the classical secondary instruction consists 
of a Latin translation and a French composition^ 
for which three themes are given to the pupil to se- 
lect from. In the second place, the candidates are 
examined in philosophy or in mathematical physics, 
or, in special cases, in natural science. All three di- 
visions of examinees must show their acquaintance 
with modern history. 

In England, the London University has made 
the beginning in the reform, since Greek is no longer 
among the required subjects in the matriculation ex- 
amination. 

‘‘ Sweden and Xorway have a three-grade common 
school : the lower form without Latin ; a middle 
form without Greek, but one branch having Latin ; 
and an upper form with Greek for the classical stu- 
dents. Greek is a prerequisite only for future theo- 
logians and philologians. In the Hungarian gym- 
nasia Greek has become optional, and is only re- 
quired of students of theology, science of language, 
philosophy, and history. All other branches of 
study are open to the real-school graduates, who 
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may haye optional Latin, as well as to the gymnasial 
graduates who haye not chosen Latin. Greek may he 
subsequently taken in a supplemental examination. 
The mother tongue and national history form the 
central field of attention. The gymnasium in the 
canton of Berne consists of a three-class common 
lower form without Latin and Greek, and a fiye-grade 
upper form branching into literary and realistic di- 
yisions, of which only the first branch has Latin as 
obligatory and Greek as elective. At the final ex- 
amination in the St. Gall Canton school and in the 
Lucerne Lyceum Greek is placed as an electiye ; in 
Basel it is required of future medical students.” 

During the last ten years, undoubtedly the ques- 
tion relating to the oyerburdening of pupils has 
rightfully secured a foremost rank in the struggle. 
The people have taken up the cry of “ IJeberburdung,” 
and the cause has found many able champions among 
schoolmen. The attitude and action of the Em- 
peror on this question have been most significant. 
He has begun to fear that the oyerpressure in the 
schools is endangering the physical health of pupils 
and jeopardizing the future defence of the country. 
Then, too, the superabundance of their studies has 
crowded the study of the mother tongue to the wall, 
and indirectly the patriotic teachings necessary for 
the security of legal citizenship has been crowded 
out. The programme of the Eoyal Cadet Corps, as 
revised by his order, “ lays special stress upon modem 
languages and modern history.” * 


^ Dr. W, H. Burnham, Fed. Sem., i, 1. 
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The Emperor’s attitude toward these important 
questions may he best shown by direct quotations 
from some of his orders and speeches relating to the 
matter. The first quotations are made from his 
order of 1889. I haye for a long time thought of 
making use of the schools in their separate grades 
for combatting the spread of socialistic and commu- 
nistic ideas. The prime idea of the schools will ever 
be to lay the foundations for a sound comprehension 
of both civic and social relations by cherishing rev- 
erence for God and the love of Fatherland. But I 
cannot fail to recognise that in a time when the 
errors and misrepresentations of social democracy 
are spread abroad with increased zeal, the school is 
called upon to make increased efforts to advance the 
recognition of the true, the real, and the possible in 
the world. The school must endeavour to create in 
the young the conviction that the teachings of social 
democracy contradict not only the divine commands 
and Christian morals, but are, moreover, impracti- 
cable, and in their consequences destructive alike to 
the individual and to the community.” * 

In March, 1890, Minister of Education von 
Gossler first mentioned the idea of bringing together 
in Joint session the prominent exponents of both the 
classical and realistic instruction for the purpose of 
discussing, under parliamentary rules, the great ques- 
tions that were pressing upon them. It was thought 
that in this way more would be accomplished than 
by debate and harangue in popular assemblages. On 


* See Bureau of Education Reports, i, 1889-’90, 
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the 31 st of October the Minister issued an inyitation 
to prominent schoolmen to attend a confei^ence in 
Berlin in December, for the piirj)ose of discussing 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the schools. 

This conference was composed of forty-four 
members representing the two antagonistic forces. 
The reformers, how'ever, considered it a “ packed ” 
conference. The people had been led to believe 
that they were at last to have an official hearing, and 
that their cause would receive due recognition. But 
as soon as the names of the participants and the con- 
stitution were made known, the reformers lost all 
hope. One gymnasial advocate said : In fact, the 
list of names and the questions (proposed for discus- 
sion) contain the decision.” There was a noticeable 
lack of real-gymnasium supporters, the most promi- 
nent ones in the country not having been summoned. 
On the other hand, there was a strong array of sup- 
porters of the classical gymnasia. Much might he 
expected in the nature of general reforms, but no 
pronounced changes in the customary school organ- 
ization. Prick and Schiller were there to champion 
the question of better pedagogical preparation of 
teachers, and there were many ready to take up the 
cause against overpressure and nearsightedness. 
But, as Professor Thurber observes, “ The friends of 
the new German school, however, expected little, and 
they would have been less disappointed than they 
were but for the energetic interference of the Em- 
peror.” 

The questions which came up before the confer- 
ence were as follows : 
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1. Are the varieties of high school existing to-day 
to he maintained in their present separation, or is it 
advisable to unite (a) the gymnasium and the real- 
gymnasium, (J) the real-gymnasium and the higher 
real-school ? 

2. Can a common foundation be provided for the 
three existing classes of schools (gymnasia, real-gym- 
nasia, schools -without Latin) or for two of the same ? 
In the latter case is it recommended («) to extend 
the existing uniformity for the three lower classes 
of the gymnasia and real-gymnasia to Lower Secunda 
(inclusive), and to introduce from Upper Secunda 
upward the study plan of the higher real-school? 
(This is providing for a combination of the real- 
gymnasium with the real-school.) (b) Or to push 
forward Latin in the real-gymnasium to Lower 
Tertia, and to amplify the three lower classes that do 
not study Latin into a higher burgher school ? 
(This is providing for a combination of the real-gym- 
nasium with the higher burgher school.) 

3. Is it advisable to reduce the number of hours 
devoted to the ancient languages in the study plan 
of the gymnasia, and so make it possible to reduce 
the total number of hours of instruction in the three 
lower classes, to introduce English as an elective 
study, and to make drawing obligatory above Quarta ? 
Should Latin composition as a prime accomplish- 
ment, and the written translation of Greek, be 
dropped in Prima at the same time that this reduc- 
tion of hours is introduced ? 

4. Is it advisable to retain in the study plan of 
the real-gymnasium the increased amount of Latin 
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introduced in the year 1882, or should a lessening of 
the same, and thereby a reduction in the total num- 
ber of school hours, be brought about ? 

5. Is it advisable, {a) in places where there are 
only gymnasia or real-gymnasia, to introduce, instead 
of Latin, an increased amount of instruction in Ger- 
man and modern foreign languages, according to the 
local needs ; {h) in places where there are only high 
schools that do not teach Latin, to add to their three 
lower classes, according to local needs, instruction 
in Latin ; (c) to reduce all institutions with seven 
grades (progymnasia, real-progymnasia, real-schools) 
to institutions with six grades ; (d) to shape alike the 
study plans of the real-schools and the higher burgher 
schools, and to arrange both so that, without preju- 
dice to the different methods of treatment of the 
subjects of instruction and to the termination of the 
course of education, the continuance of the same in 
the higher real-school shall be made easier ? 

6. Is it advisable to introduce in those institu- 
tions arranged with a course of study running through 
nine years, an earlier relative termination after the 
sixth year of the course in the interests of the 
scholars that enter into practical life before the com- 
pletion of the nine years’ course ? 

7. Are still other standards desirable for the fur- 
thering of successful education, with regard to («) 
the maximum size of the classes, (h) the number of 
scholars and of classes allowed in each institution, 
(c) the complete division of Tertia and Secunda in 
two classes, according to years, and (d) the number 
of hours of duty of the teacher ? 
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8. In liow far is it possible, even vitb a reduction 
in the total number of school hours, by means of 
intensive methodical instruction, to transfer the 
greater part of the home work to the school, espe- 
cially in the lower classes ? 

9. What is to be done for the further develop- 
ment of the instruction in gymnastics, which at 
present is for the most part given two hours a week 
and generally to large divisions, and what other pro- 
visions for the physical development of the youth are 
to be applied ? 

10. Can the final examinations be dispensed with ? 
In case they can not be done away with entirely, 
should simplifications be introduced, and what ones ? 

11. What changes are desirable with reference to 
the scientific training of the coming teachers in 
higher schools? 

12. Through what means can the higher institu- 
tions of learning co-operate to the greatest extent 
possible with the family to infiiience the moral de- 
velopment of their pupils ? 

13. What changes seem advisable in the privi- 
leges of the institutions {a) with a course of study 
extending over nine years, {!)) in the higher burgher 
schools (to be discussed as fitting for the different 
employments) ? 

14. If in the future the right to one-year service 
can be obtained earlier in the higher burgher schools 
than in the other higher schools by reason of the 
earlier termination of their course of study, and 
changes are introduced for the benefit of these higher 
burgher schools in regard to other privileges, then the 
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demantl for tliis class of schools will increase. Wliat 
general rules shall he adopted for meeting this de- 
mand ? Shall it be the combination of higher burgher 
schools with existing institutions, the transforming 
a part of the latter, or the building of new higher 
burgher schools by the state or with state support ? 

The Emperor was one of the most interested per- 
sons in the entire assemblage. During the session be 
made a most significant address. Professor Tiiurber 
writes that “the scene therein presented, of the 
most powerful monarch in the world addressing an 
assemblage of schoolmen on the details of school 
management, must be regarded as one of the most 
striking and remarkable episodes in educational his- 
tory,” To indicate further the Emperor’s attitude 
upon this absorbing question, quotations from his 
addresses are here giTen. 

“ . * . In the first place, I wish to observe that w'e 
have to do here, above all, not with a political school 
question, but entirely vith technical and pedagogical 
measures which we must adopt in order to fit the 
growing generations for the demands of the present, 
for the position of our Fatherland, and of our life in 
the world at large. ... I have, on my part, pro- 
posed some questions, . . . and I hope they will re- 
ceive due consideration. . . , First, school hygiene 
outside of gymnastics — a matter that must be con- 
sidered very carefully ; then diminution in the sub- 
jects of study (consideration of what must be cut 
out) ; further, the plans of instruction for the indi- 
vidual studies; then the system of teaching, the 
organization — the chief points have already been 
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brought forward. Sixth, is the crowding with unfit 
pupils (in the nine-year schools) remored by the ex- 
aminations ? And seventh, is overburdening avoided 
for the future ? Eighth, what plan have we for con- 
trol when the work is finished ? Only regular and 
extraordinary inspection by difterent higher officials. 
. . . The last period in which our school was a 
standard for our whole national life and our develop- 
ment w^as in the years 18G4 or 1866 to 1870. Then 
the Prussian schools and the Prussian teaching fac- 
ulties were the bearers of the idea of unity that was 
preached everywhere. All graduates who came out 
of the schools and began their volunteer military 
sernce or entered upon active life were united upon 
this one point : The German empire shall be again 
established, and Alsace and Lorraine won back again. 
That ceased with the year 1870. The empire is 
united : we have what we wanted to gain, and there 
the matter has rested. Starting from the new” basis, 
the school ought now to animate the youth and 
make clear to them that the purpose of the new po- 
litical condition is that the empire may be preserved. 
... If one should converse with one of the gentle- 
men concerned, and seek to explain to him that the 
young man must, after all, to a certain extent, receive 
a practical preparation for life and its problems, the 
answer is ever, that that is not the task of the 
schools ; the chief object is the gymnastics of the 
intellect, and if these gymnastics are properly pur- 
sued the young man will be in a condition to ac- 
complish with these gymnastics all that is neces- 
sary for life. I believe that we can be no longer de- 
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hided by this doctrine. . . . Wlioeyer lias been in 
tlie gjmnasiiim himself, and lias caught a glimpse 
behind the scenes, knows what is lacking there. 
AboTe all, the national basis is lacking. We must 
take the German language as the foundation for the 
gymnasium; we ought to educate national young 
Germans and not young Greeks and Eomans. We 
must depart entirely from the basis that has existed 
for centuries — from the old monastic education of 
the middle ages, where the standard was Latin with 
a little Greek added. . . . The so-called ‘hunger 
candidates,’ especially the journalists, are multifa- 
riously ruined gymnasiasts ; they are a great danger 
for us. This abundance of gymnasiums, that is al- 
ready too great, like a saturated field that can take in 
no more, must be disposed of. On that account I will 
not sanction another g^minasiuni that cannot prove 
absolutely its right to existence and its necessity. W e 
have enough already. We need a second class of 
schools with practical culture but no real-gymnasia. 
The real-gymnasia are half-and-half institutions; 
through them a half-and-half culture is obtained, and 
it gives only a half-and-half preparation for life after- 
ward. . . . Each scholar in the schools has about 25,- 
000 hours of school and home study, and in this num- 
ber only about 657 hours for gymnastics. That is a 
preponderance of intellectual work which must cer- 
tainly be reduced. . . . The statistical returns con- 
cerning the spread of school diseases, especially near- 
sightedness, are truly alarming. . . . The number 
of the nearsighted in some classes in Prima rises as 
high as 74 per cent.” 
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In liis own class in Cassel, out of twenty-one 
scholars eighteen wore spectacles, and there were 
two of them who could not see as far as the black- 
board with their spectacles.” The Emperor said 
with great earnestness in concluding : “ Meine Her- 
ren, die Manner sollen nicht durch Brill en die Welt 
ansehen, sondern mit eigenen Augen, und Gefallen 
finden an dem, was sie vor sich haben, ihrem Vater- 
lande und seinen Einrichtungen. Dazu sollen Sie 
jetzt helfen.” 

It would be interesting to follow the discussions 
that arose during that long session of the conference 
(December 4 to 17, 1890), and to give quotations 
from the many interesting speeches that were made, 
but the reader who is interested is referred to the 
800-page stenographic report,* or to the excellent 
extracts made by Professor Thurber,f from which I 
have quoted many of the above translations. 

Professor Preyer said : “ One thing is certain, at 
least, that every possible shade of opinion, every con- 
ceivable idea, every practicable and every impractic- 
able scheme has at last had a hearing and been brought 
to the attention of the public.” The great petition, 
with 22,409 signatures, to the Prussian ministry, and 
which contained the signatures of 300 gymnasium 
teachers, 300 university professors, 300 clergymen, 
and 1,500 physicians, he regarded as a “ monster pe- 
tition, which was alike excellent in form and content, 
as an unmistakable proclamation of the nation, as a 
fact in the history of civilization.” 

* Verhandlungen tiber Fragen des hoheren CJnterrichts. 

f Bureau of Education Eeports, 1889-’90. 

12 
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3. Changes Wroeght. 

The resolutions passed at the close of the confer- 
ence need not he given here.*^ They were only ad- 
visory, while we may regard the new courses of study, 
officially published in 1S91, as more nearly represent- 
ing the real results. The conference was purposely 
so made up by the Minister von Gossler that the con- 
servative element was much in the majority, f and 
hence the hopes of the friends of real-school education 
could not possibly be realized. Had it not been for 
the great influence of the Emperor the changes rec- 
ommended probably would have been materially dif- 
ferent — more prejudicial to the classical side. Partly 
as a result of the conference, and partly, probably 
almost wholly, as the result of von Gossler’s views,;]; a 
new course of study was issued for Prussia, Decem- 
ber 1, 1891, which went into effect at Easter, 1892. 

The main features of change wrought by the long 
struggle, as exhibited in the new order, may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. In general, the result was not favourable to the 
friends of the real-gymnasium, this class of school 
being forced nearer to the level of the higher real- 
school by the reduction of the amount of Latin. (It 
must be remembered that the real-school men wished 
to retain Latin, but to have no Greek, and yet have 


*For a full account of these resolutions see Professor Thur- 
ber’s article in the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1880-'90, p. 380 et seq, 

f Ziegler, Die Fragen der Sehulreform, p. 12. 
t Paulsen, Gesehichte des Gelehrten Unterriehts. p. 595. 
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tlier schools on a par with the gjminasia in respect to 
privileges.) 

2. The amount of Latin was reduced about one 
fourth in the gjmnasinm and about one seventh in 
the real-gymnasium. German was made more promi- 
nent in all schools. 

3. The total number of hours of instruction was 
decreased in all schools — sixteen hours in the gym- 
nasia, twenty-one hours in the real-gymnasia, and 
eighteen hours in the higher real-schools. 

4. German and German history were made more 
of a centre of correlation. The German composi- 
tion was made obligatory, while Latin composition 
was no longer required. “Der deutsche Aufsatz 
ist als Erbe der lateinischen eingesetzt. . . . Das 
Gymnasium will jetzt sein eine deutsch-humanis- 
tische Schule.” * 

5. More time and care were to be given to bodily 
exercise. 

6. The higher real-school graduates were per- 
mitted to study mathematics and natural science in 
the universities. 

7- The certificates of the real-schools, real-pro- 
gymnasia, and higher burgher schools with six-year 
courses (or more) were to admit to the one-year vol- 
untary military service and to subaltern positions. 

8. A final examination (AiscJilussjyrufung) was 
to be allowed at the close of L. II for those who 
wished to secure the same privileges as the six-year 


* Paulsen, Ueber die gegenwartige Lage des hoheren Schul- 
wesens, pp, 7, 8. 
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courses offererL Previoiislv, pupils had receired these 
prlyileges on being jironioted from L. II to IL II. 
Many preferred this to taking the examinations at 
tlie six-year schools, and hence the lower classes of 
tlie nine-year schools were overcrowded — Sclililer- 
ballast.'' 

0. In the final examination Latin composition 
was to be no longer required, and the subject mat- 
ter required in any branch of examination was to 
extend only through the work done in the last two 
years. 

10, Xot more than forty pupils in the lower classes 
nor more than thirty in the higher were to receive 
instruction together. Twenty-two hours were to be 
the limit of weekly class instruction given by teach- 
ers. 

The following are among the most important 
measures recommended by the conference : 

1. That in the future only two classes of schools 
be maintained — ^the classical gymnasia and the 
schools with no ancient languages. These latter 
would be higher real-schools and higher burgher 
schools. The name real-school was proposed for the 
higher burgher schools. 

2. That schools having nine-year courses which 
have very poor attendance beyond Lower Secunda 
be transformed into higher burgher schools. (Such a 
state might be caused by the exodus to the higher 
burgher schools for the purpose of obtaining the 
military privileges through graduation, which is 
deemed easier than by taking an examination there- 
for at the close of the sixth year in the nine-year 
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institutions. It miglit be caused also by pupils 
leaving upon examination. Either condition ttouM 
justify the change.) 

3. In cities which possess several gymnasial and 
real-gymnasia! institutions measures are to be taken 
as far as possible to transform one of these institu- 
tions into a higher burgher school. 

4. In cities which as yet possess no secondary 
schools, preference is to be given to the higher 
burgher school when a secondary school is estab- 
lished. 

5. The state is to support the establishment and 
maintenance of the higher burgher schools according 
to the same principles as have hitherto governed the 
gymnasial institutions, especially during the period 
of transition. The state is to further higher bur- 
gher schools by the application of Government means 
and to come to the financial aid of the less capable 
cities in founding such institutions. 

6. Teachers in the higher burgher schools are to 
be paid as well as in the nine-grade institutions. 

7. The courses of study in the higher burgher 
schools are to be arranged so that pupils on finishing 
these may pass to the higher real-schools without in- 
convenience. 

8. In places where there are only higher schools 
•without Latin, instruction in Latin should be added 
in the three lower classes. 

9. To reduce all schools vith seven grades (pro- 
gymnasia, real-progymnasia, etc.) to six-grade schools, 
and to give a final examination at the close. 

10. A common substructure (as proposed in the 
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Einlieitsselitile) for grirmasia and non-classical schools 
is not to be permitted. 

11. Home 'VTork ought to he diminished. 

12. Xo secondary school should have more than 
four hundred students. 

13. Better pedagogical preparation of teachers is 
desirable. Teachers also ought to be accorded a 
higher social status. 

14. School instruction in modern foreign lan- 
guages should lead to a thorough oral and written 
mastery of them. 

15. The moral culture of j3upils should be fur- 
thered by attention to general discipline, by foster- 
ing religion and patriotism, and by greater co-opera- 
tion with parents. The system of special teachers 
should also be limited, and an attempt be made to 
better understand the indiyiduality of pupils. 

As a result of the general ferment, changes were 
made in all four of the kingdoms of Germany dur- 
ing the year 1891. 

All the other three accomj)lished changes eyen 
before Prussia. Wurtemberg announced a change, 
February IG, 1891 ; Bayaria, July 23rd, and Saxony, 
December 6th. The changes made by the new 
courses were more sweeping in Prussia than in any 
other state, especially with regard to Latin and 
Greek. 

In all the kingdoms the changes made were quite 
similar to those wrought in Prussia. In no other 


^ The change in Prussia was effected December 1st, but was 
not published until 1802, and went into effect at Easter. 
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case were they quite so radical. An examination of 
the tables showing the present courses, and the table 
exhibiting changes ejected in 1892 reveals the facts 
that Prussia now has a less amount of Latin in her 
gymnasia and real-gymnasia, and has less Greek in 
the gymnasia than Saxony, Wurtemberg, or Meck- 
lenburg. N’o state has less than Prussia. Drawing 
was considerably increased in most of the states. 
English, though not increased in the gymnasia, was 
somewhat advanced by requiring all schools to offer 
it as an elective. 

The following tables show changes made by the 
latest plan of studies, and the exact amount required 
in the various schools in Prussia, during the various 
periods of development in the last century. 


TahU showing Changes from Former Gymnasium Courses 
by the Flan of Study issued m 1S02, 



Prussia. 

Bavaria. 

Saxony. 

Wartem- 

berg. 

Baden. 

Pr. 

R.-gyia. 

Pr. Hr. 
R. S. 

Eeligion 

±0 

±0 

- 1 

2 

±0 

±0 

±0 

German ; 

+ 5 

+ 1 

+ 2 

4-4 

— 2 

-fl 

+ 4 

Latin 

-16 

— 7 

-5 

-21i- 

~1 

-11 


Greek 

-4 

±0 

±0 

2 

-f 0 



French 

-2 

-f 2 

2 

4-2 

±0 

-3 

-9 

History 

Geography. . . . 

1 _ 2 
) 

-3 

-2 

~1 

±0 

_ 2 

— 2 

Natural science. 

— 2 


( 

4-5 

± 0 

±0 

1 

Physics 


[—9 


Us 

-f- n 

±0 

- 1 

Chem. and min. 

+ 2 



|-4-3 

Zt u 

±0 

4- 2 

Mathematics . . - 

±0 

4-4 

-1 

— 4 

±0 

— 2 

2 

Writing 

± 0 

-5 

±0 

2 

-4 

±0 

±0 

Drawing 

2 

4-4 

±0 

±0 

4-8 

-2 

-8 

Singing 

+ 0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

1 ±0 

± 0 

Gymnastics 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

English 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

— 2 

- 1 

Hebrew 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 

±0 



The sentiment of the people everywhere, as 
shown in the character of the schools they were 
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Tahiti sltou'ing Total Xianher of Hours for Each Sulject, as 
defi^rmintd ui the Courses of Study legalized at the 
Indicated Tiynes (Prussia), 


[ 

1 

! 


Gymnasium. 



R.-Gym. 

Higher 

Keal- 

SCHOOL. 

ei 

H 

X 

if ' 

X ! 

1 'H. ! 

X 

X 

iH 

a 

X 

rt 

Ci 

X 

X 

H 

■H 

a 

X 

H 

§ 

X 

H 

Cl 

X 

X 

T-i 

* 

X 

H 

Cl 

X 

X 

■H 

O 

X 

•H 

Reli£?ion ! 

20 

18 ! 

10 

20 

10 

19 

21 

20 

19 

19 

19 

Latin 

70 

' 80 ' 

47 

so 

77 

02 

44 

54 

43 



Greek : 

TiO 

' 42 ' 

28 

42 

40 

36 






German i 

44 

’ 22 

25 

20 

21 

20 

29 

27 

28 

30 

34 

French ; 


22 . 


17 

1 21 ' 

19 

34 

34 

31 

56 

47 

3Iathematics 

"oo* 

i 

22 

32 

34 i 

34 

47 

44 

42 

49 

47 

Natural science. 

t 

i 10 


1 8 

10 1 

8 

10 

12 

12 

13 

12 

Physics 


; 0 , 


1 6 

8 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 

13 

Chemistry * 







6 

i 6 

6 

9 

11 

Historv 

Geography , 

;.3o 

: 

25 1 

23 

28 ! 

26 

30 

30 

28 

30 

28 

Drawing ■ 

10 

■ 6 i. 


' 6 

6 

' 8 

1 20 

IS 

16 

24 

16 

W riting I 

8 



4 

4 1 

i 4 i 


4 

4 

G 

6 

Phil. t»rop ' 


4 

2* ' 


1 







Hebrew 


8 1 



Ont! 

Opt' 






English ' 



... i 

[Opt 

Opt 

20 

20 

I 18 ■ 

26 

25 


building during this period,* was also most signifi- 
cant. By establishing and maintaining real-schools 
at their own expense, when the Government would 
bear most of the expense for gymnasia, they plain- 
ly showed that what the Government was furnishing 
was not acceptable, and that they were determined 
to secure what they deemed more suited to their 
needs, cost what it might. 

In all the states the growth of real-schools and 
higher 'real-schools, as compared with gymnasia and 
real-gymnasia, has been amazing during the last 
decade and a half. In 1882 the number of pupils 

*** As previotisly pointed out, the gymnasia are nearly all 
state institutions. The state builds few real-schools ; these are 
mostly maintained at local expense. 



Table sliotuing Coniparative Numbers in the Classical and the Non-classical Schools in 1SG3 and 1890 
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in the secondary schools of Prussia Trere pur- 
suing' Latin was nine times that of the pupils not 
studying it. By 180^1 the proportion had so changed 
that the ratio was only five to one, and by 1894 the 
proportion stood three Latin pupils to one non-Latin 
pupiL* 

In Baden, as the following tabulation indicates, 
the pendulum has swung steadily in the non-Latin 
direction, with no less momentum and through as 
great amplitude as in Prussia. 


Disiribution of Pupils in Various Classes of Schools in 
Baden from 1SS2 to 189S. 



Gymnatia. 

Ileal-gymnasia. 

Real- schools. 

Total. 

3882-’8a 


2,949 = 31.07 

1,406 = 35.27 

9,305 

issr-'ss 

.V2G2=4T.3:^ 

2.505 = 23.27 

3,212 = 29 17 

11.039 

1888-^89 

5,307 = 45. T'^ 

2.495 = 22.47 

3..564 = 31.97 

11,166 

3S80-’9<*» 

4.7.'39 = 43.87 

2.394 = 22.07 

3,724 = 34.27 

10,877 

3SyO~'91 1 

4-Gr>r = 42.bt 

2,379 = 21.97 1 

3.8:58 = 35.37 

10,871 

3891-92 

4.548 = 41.3^ 

2,140 = 19.47 

4,372 = 39.57 

11,066 

3892-93,... 

4,494 = 39.97 

2.089=38.47 i 

1 4,773 = 42.07 

13.356 

lS93-’94 ' 

4.4CU = 38 ; 

1,813=15,77 I 

[ 5.233 = 45.57 

11,506 

l89-4''95 j 

4,421 = 37.97 1 

3,052 = 34.27 i 

1 5,578 = 47.97 

1 11,651 


Gusta^’e Weiitlt, Baumeister's Haadbuch, etc., p. 185. 


Baumeister's Organisation des hoheren Hnterriehts, pp. 
67, 68. 
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PEESEKT COUESES OE STUDY. 

1. Ioteoductoey. — School Peogeahmes m Yaei- 
ous States. 

We shall next proceed to an examination of the 
courses of study in the secondary schools as they 
appear in the official programmes published by the 
several states. Although there is quite a similarity 
among the courses of all the states, especially of the 
four kingdoms (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Whrtem- 
berg), yet the variations forbid the taking of any 
single one as a standard without showing the diSer- 
ences, and justify the more detailed exposition of 
each one separately. However, as methods of teach- 
ing are very similar and the aim to be attained 
almost identical in the several states, the variations 
will be exhibited mainly through comparative tables, 
and a general discussion, which will serve for all 
alike, will accompany the tables. 

The courses of study are outlined by the Minis- 
terium of each state. They represent the exact 
amount of time that shall be given to the individual 
subjects, and the distribution of this time through- 
out the school course. A detailed outline always 
accompanies the time table. This outline indicates 
the general minimum amount of each subject that 

165 
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the schools are expected to corer, as veil as general 
ends to he attained and methods of attaining them. 
Of course, the teachers are given much latitude in 
the method of procedure ; in fact, older teachers 
may be said to have entire freedom in this respect. 
The choice of parts of subjects is in a measure left 
to the individual schools ; yet, since the official pro- 
grammes indicate the general topics, there is not 
much variation in the selection of topics in the vari- 
ous schools in a given state. Each school, in the 
main each teacher, is left free in the selection of 
text-hooks and the appliances to be used. 

The courses of study in the various states have 
essentially the same end in viev, and they are con- 
sidered to be of equal value. This is shown by the 
fact that the certificate from a gymnasium in any 
one of the Bimdesstaaten is recognised (since 1889) 
as giving the same privileges in all the other states. 
The same is true of the certificate of the real-gym- 
nasia from most of the states. However, since there 
is considerable diversity among courses, some are not 
universally valid, hut are recognised only in the state 
in which they are granted. This is true - especially 
of the Wilrtemherg real-gymnasium certificates.^ 
The certificates of maturity from the upper real- 
schools are recognised also only in the state which 
issues them. All higher schools have essentially the 
same courses in religion, German, history, and geog- 
raphy, and the instruction in these aims to reach 
the same ideals in all the different forms of schools. 


* See Centralblatt, 1880, p. 224. 
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They all strive to develop morality, fidelity, obedi- 
ence, and love for the Fatherland. Through a knovd- 
edge of the functions of the state and the duty of 
its citizens they aim to develop upright citizens and 
obedient, country-loving subjects. The school pro- 
grammes show a great preponderance of national 
and local geography and history. Enough of for- 
eign civilization is treated of to insure a proper per- 
spective in studying governments, and also to give 
in these matters the fundamentals of instruction 
necessary to liberal culture. The high position to 
which art and music have attained in Germany re- 
ceives assurance of continued security by the lofty 
ideals inculcated in the minds of pupils through- 
out the course. The sesthetic culture to be derived 
through subjects of school study is nowhere so suc- 
cessfully imparted as in Germany. History, litera- 
ture, Xature studies, and even mathematics, provide 
material for aesthetic culture as well as intellectual 
development. 

It will be noticed from the comparative table that 
there is a great similarity among gymnasial courses 
throughout the different states of the empire. There 
are no very great deviations except in Wiirtemberg, 
which has in its programme eighty-one hours of Latin 
and forty hours of Greek, being from ten to fifteen 
hours more of Latin and about four hours more of 
Greek than the average amount in the other states. 
There are apparent variations in the amounts of 
natural science and in the history and geography 
work given in the various states, but those differ- 
ences arise principally because of the different ways 
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TahU shou'ing Amount of Time devoted to Each Subject in 
the Gymnasia of Eight States. 



\ 2 

*s 

1 


. 

i 


1 ^ 
J ^ 

? s 

Religion 

. . ' 19 

18 

20 

18 

IS 

18 

20 

18 

German 

. . ‘2(5 

ilT 

25 

30 

22 

27 

25 

25 

Latin 

.. m 

(50 

73 

81 

72 

68 

71 

71 

Greek 

.. Ji(5 

36 

42 

40 

30 

36 

40 

36 

I’rench 

19 

10 

18 

18 

‘20 

2:3 

24 

24 

History 


16 

18 

^-23 

(-26 


20 

}25 

GcM>graphy 

9 

9 


1 .. 

Kature lessons 

8 

5 

S 

C 

10 

10 

1^24 

J 

10 

Physics 

:: 


8 

8 : 

;-8 

t 8 

8 

Chem. and min 






IVIathernatics 

.. 34 

1 26 


30 

33 

35 

36 

35 

"Writing 

••I -1 

! 4 

3 i 

7 

' 4 

5 

4 1 

j> 

Drawing 

..1 8 

1 4 ; 

10 1 

7 

i 10 

8 

4 

4 

Singing' 

4 

1 j 

6 

4 

24 

18 


6 

Gymnastics 

o~ 

i is 

I IB 

16 

18 


* 

18 

English 

; 

-or i 


1 6e 
or 

6e 

or 

8e 

or 

4e 

6e 

or 

e 

or 

Hebrew 

. . p 40 j 

! •• 

: 

Ge 1 

8e 

4e 

6e 

e 


]S^OTE.--Tlie hours inclieate an equivalent of so many hours per week 
for one year— e. ??., five hours = to five hours a week for one year, or oue 
hour a week for five years ; or again, sixty-two hours (for Latin in Prus- 
sia) means sixty-two hours a week for one year, or nearly seven hom’S 
per week for nine years, etc. e = elective. 


* Isot continued in all places on account of lack of appliances. 

Table showing Amount of Tune devoted to Each Subject in 
the Real-Gymnasia of Seven States. 



"1 


§ 

1 ^ 



.2 ^ 


Pk 

5 

B 

1 


% 

p 


S'” 

Religion 

19 

18 

21 

14 

IS 

18 

18 

Latin 

43 

60 

54 

744 

56 

55 

53 

German 

28 

20 

29 

20 

26 

83 

28 

French 

31 

20 

34 

27 

26 

31 

31 

English 

18 

13 

18 

11 

18 

18 

18 

Histo’-y ’ 

[-28 

1 16 i 

18 i 

[-22} 

14 

14 

j-30 

Geography 1 

. 10 ! 

1 16 i 

10 

15 

Mathematics 

’ 4‘2 

i -38 ! 

48 1 

59 

47 

43 

42 

Natural history j 

1‘2 ! 

1 7 

16 

81- 

10 

12 

12 

Physics 

12 ' 

6 

1 12 


8 

12 

12 

Ohem. and min j 

6 i 

5 

: 6 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Writing } 

4 ! 

4 

I 4 

5 

4 

4 


Drawing 1 

16 i 

23 ’ 

‘ 16 

251 

18 

18 

16 

Singing j 

4 I 

Opt. j 


14 

18 


Gymnastics | 

27 1 

18 ! 

' 18 


18 

18 
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Table slioiving Amount of Time given to Each Bt'anch in 
the Real-Schools of Eight States. 



i 

-S 


. i 

1 3 ! a 


1 i 

i *1 



1 

X 

c? 

1 « 

K 



Eeligion 

13 

12 

15 

S' i 18 

12 

12 

12 

German 

28 

Cyr* 

31 

; 39 

28 

23 

29 

French 

31 

27 

28 

1 40 

30 

. 3.5 

28 

English 

13 

10 

IG 

i 24 

12 

13 

14 

Arith. and algebra. . 

^ OQ 

13 

1 q-f 

- * • • no 

23 

14 

^ qn 

Other mathematics. . 


18 

^-31 ^ 

i 00 

11 

19 

-oO 

History 

'-19 ' 

8 

K oo 

ir 

12 

21 

^ 10 

Geogi'aphy : 


10 i 

i 

1 10 

12 


13 

Nature lessons 

10 

6 

10 

10 

8 

12 

10 

Physics 

8 

7 

( 10 

13 

1 G 

4 

7 

Chem. and min 


6 


S 


2 


Writing 

*6 

3 


6 

! 6 

G 

6 

Drawing 

10 

22 

12 

16 

14 

S 

10 

Singing 

14 

12 

9 


12 

12 

G 

Gymnastics 

IS 

12 

12 

.■!.*!!*. is 

12 

12 

12 


* The courses of the ten real-schools with two additional years cor- 
respond to the first eig’ht classes of the higher real-schools. Besides 
these, there are sixty-three schools ■with various plans. (Eethwisch, 
op. cit., p. ISO.J 

of dividing the subjects. One school may have much 
under the head of Xature lessons and little under 
the topic physics, while in another case it may be just 
the reverse. Still the two may give almost identical 
courses, since there is no sharp dividing line between 
the sciences, and much of physics may be included 
under the term Nature lessons, and vice verm. 

The most noticeable differences between the 
gymnasia and the real-gymnasia are in the relative 
amounts of the classics and the sciences. The real- 
gymnasia have abandoned all Greek and very mate- 
rially reduced the amount of required Latin. More 
matliematics and natural science are introduced, 
while the general fundamental studies remain about 
the same in the two. Many of the gymnasia offer 
no chemistry nor mineralogy, while all the real-gym- 
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iiasia offer of these about three hours Tteekly through 
a period of three years. More thorough trork is 
given in the real-gtnnnasium in physics, and in 
mathematics usually one year of five weekly hours is 
offered in analytic geometry and descriptive geom- 
etry. The real-gymnasium has fully fifty per cent, 
more time devoted to French than the gymnasium, 
and English is taken as a required study three hours 
weekly during the last six years of the course. 

The real-school curriculum is similar to the first 
six years of the real-gymnasium courses, with the ex- 
ception that the real-school course contains no Latin 
but more French during the corresponding years. 

The higher real-school contains three years addi- 
tional to the ordinary real-schools and, as previously 
stated, prepares for entrance to the university in the 
natural sciences and mathematics. Pupils who have 
completed a real-school course may enter a higher 
real-school of another city for the last three years of 
the work if no higher real-school is located in their 
own. The progymnasium takes up the fii*st six or 
seven years of a gymnasial course, and is advanta- 
geous in that pupils may enter a gt^mnasium and com- 
plete their preparation for the university ; the real- 
progymnasium takes up the realistic side of the work 
and is simply the first six or seven years of a real- 
gymnasium. 

For purposes of comparison and reference I sub- 
join detailed official programmes of Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg. An attempt is 
made to exhibit all the different types of secondary- 
school curricula existing in the empire. The cities 
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must all conform to state requirements unless spe- 
cially permitted to make minor deviations tlierefrom 
to suit local needs. "WTiatever deviations there are 
from general state regulations are very slight. 

Weekly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Prussian 
Gymnasia {since 1S92), 


VI 


Religion 3 3 

German 4 3 

Latin 8 8 

Greek 

French 

Histor3’- f Q 

Geography W W 

Mathematics 4 4 

Physics 

Elementary nat- 
ural science 2 2 

Writing 2 2 

Drawing 2 

Gymnastics 3 3 

English 

or 

Hebrew 

Totals** 25 25 


IV L III U. Ill L. II U. II L. I U I 


Total. 


2 2 2 2 


2 


19 


3 
7 

*4 

2 

2 

4 


6 

3 

2 

1 

3 


2 3 3 3 3 

7 7 6 6 6 

6 6 0 6 6 

3 3 2 2 2 

2 2 3 3 3/ 

1 

3 4 4 4 4 

2 2 2 2 2 


26 

02 

36 

19 

26 

34 

10 


2 2 


2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

2 2 


8 

4 

8 

27 

4 


28 


30 30 28 


2 

28 


28 


4 

252 


Weekly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Baden 
Gymnasia {since ISSS). 



VI 

V 

IV 

L. in 

u.m 

L n 

U.II 

L.I 

u. I 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

22 

Latin 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

72 

Greek 




6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

French 



4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

20 

History 



2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 





8 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

33 

Natural science — 

o 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Phil, propgedeutics. 
Hebrew (elective).. 






Ik 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

1 

(2) 

2 

(8) 

English (elective).. 






(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 

Writing 

2 

2 








4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

’2 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

10 -f (8) 

Singing 

2 

2 

2 


. . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Total 'f' 

26 

26 

27 

31 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

261 


* Exclusive of electives, singing, and gymnastics. 


13 
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‘^eekhj Hours devoted to Hacli Sfiidf/ in the Grymnasia 
in Saj’uny, 



vr 

Y 

IT 

L. Ill 

IT. VI 

L. 11 

IT II 

L r 

U.I 

Total- 

Religion . . . 

. 3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

German 

. 4 

3 

3 

O 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Latin 

. 9 

9 

b 

H 

S 

8 


8 

8 

73 

Greek 




ij* 


7 

7 

7 


43 

French 



o 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

History 

o 

o 

5 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

18 

Geography 

o 

o 

2 

o 

1 





9 

Mathematics 

. 3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

33 

Natural histor3’ 

o 

o 

2 

1 

1 





8 

Physics 






2 

'2 

'2 

'2 

8 

English (elective). . . 


•• 


•• 



<2) 

or 

(‘5) 

or 

(2) i 

or 

(6) 

Hebrew (elective). . . 







(21 

(2) 

(2) 

(6) 

Drawing 


*2 

2 

'2 

*2 

'2 


10 

Writing 

*2 

1 








3 

Singing 

! 3 

i> 

o 

*2 






8 

Gymnastics 

. 2 

o 

2 

0 

*2 


*2 

’2 

0 

18 

Total * 


28 

29 

32 

31 

30 

29 

SO 

SO i 

270 


WeeMy Hours devoted to Each Study in the Gymnasia m 
Bavaria {shice 1S91). 



VI 

V 

IV 

L. Ill 

U. Ill 

L II 

tJ. II 

L. r 

U. I 

TotaL 

Religion 

0 


2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

* . . 0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

3 

4 

27 

Latin 

... 8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

66 

Greek 




6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

36 

French 






3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Arithmetic 

Mathematics 

;;; (3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

33 

Physics 

History 

...) 


2 

2 

2 

o 

2 

3 

3 

16 

Geography 

. . . 2 

*2 

2 

2 

1 





9 

Nature lessons... . 

... 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





5 

Dra-wing 


2 

2 







4 

Writing 

2 

1 

1 

, . 






4 

Gymnastics 

” ’ 2 

0 

2 

2 

*2 

2 

*2 

2 

’2 

18 

Total* 

... 23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

228 


* Singiiig, gymnastics, and electives not counted. 
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Weekly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Wurtemherg 
Gymnasia (since ISDl), 



VI 

y 

IV 

L. HI 

u. in 

L. II 

U. 11 

L, I 

U. I 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

... 3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

22 

Latin 

...10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 


7 

81 

Greek 




7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 i 

40 

French 




2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

' 14 

Mathematics 

.. 4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

Physics 






2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

History 

Geography 


2 

1 

'l4 

'h 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 


1 

1 


u 

1 




7 

Nature lessons ... 

... 2 

2 

2 





6 

Drawing 



1 

*2* 

*2 




. . 

5 

Writing 

’2 

‘2 

0 







6 

Gymnastics 


2-3 

2-3 2 

*2-3 

2 

*0 

*2 

*2 

18-20 

Total-" 

...24 

26 

25 

31 

31 

31 

30 

29 

30 

257 


Philosophical propaedeutics obligatory two hours weekly in Upper 
Prima. Hebrew. English, New Testament, free-hand drawing, sabre 
practice, or Italian may be elected as an hour or two extra from Lower 
Secunda on. Singing one hour weeklj' in three lowest classes. These 
would increase the totals. 


WeeJcly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Prussia 
Heal- Gymnasia (1892). 



vr 

V 

IV 

L. m 

u.rii 

L. n 

U. II 

L.r 

1 

U. I 

Total. 

Religion 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

.-> 

2 

2 

19 

German 

and 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

History (narratives). 
Latin 

V 

if 

8 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

43 

French 



5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

31 

English 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

History 

Geography 

i *> 

2 

(2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



[3 

28 

Mathematics 

, 4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 

0 

5 

42 

Natural history 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




12 

Physics 

, , , 



. . 


3 

*3 

*3 

‘3 

12 

Chem. and min 







2 

, 2 

2 

6 

Writing 

*2 

'2 




. . 




4 

Drawing 


2 

2 

2 

‘2 

2 

*2 

0 

*2 

14 

Singing 


2 

2 





. . 


4 

Gymnastics 

‘3 

3 

3 

*3 

’3 

‘3 

’3 

3 

‘3 

27 

Total* 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

50 

30 

80 

259 


* Exclusive of singing and gymnastics. 
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WeeJdi/ Hours derofeii to Each Study in the Bavarian 
Real-Gymnasia {1S91), 



VI 

V 


L. m 

U III 

L. rr 

r n 

L, I 

U. I 

Total. 

Religion 


•> 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 


2 

18 

German 

.“i 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 


Latin ’ 

.. 8 

S 

8 

T 

7 

G 

6 

5 

5 

60 

French 




4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

English 






4 

3 

3 

3 

13 

Arithmetic 

3Iatliernaties 

.. i ^ 

3 

3 

3 

4 

G 

0 

5 

5 

38 

Physics 







2 

o 

2 

6 

Nature lessons . . . 

"l 

*i 


*2 

2 





7 

Chem. and min . . . 








2 

’3 

5 

Historj' 



o 

2 

2 

2 

*3 

3 

2 

IG 

Geography 

2 

2 

•J 

2 

2 





10 

Writing 

o 

1 

1 







4 

Drawing 


2 

2 

’:3 

*3 

*4 

*4 

‘3 

2 

23 

Gymnastics 

3 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

<■> 

0 

2 

18 

Total * 

... 23 

23 

24 

27 

28 

29 

31 

31 

31 

247 


Elective: Italian, instrumental music, singing, stenography. The 
first three years are the same as in the gymnasia. Several real-gymnasia 
have only the last six years’ work, and admit from the gymnasia or 
from Latin schools. 


Weekly Eoxirs devoted to Bach Study in the Saxoxiy 
Real-Gymnasia {1807). 



VI 

V 

rv’ 

L. m 

u. m 

L. n 

XT. 11 

L.I 

U.I 

Total. 

Religion 

■3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

German 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 

Latin 

8 

8 

6 

G 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

54 

French 


4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

English 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

[ 18 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



: 16 

History 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i IS 

Mathematics 

5 

4 

5 

G 

4 

5 

5 

7 

7 

^ 48 

Physics 





2 

t> 

2 

3 

3 

12 

Chemistry 

, , 






2 

2 

2 

G 

Natural liistory 

2 

*2 

"2 

2 

'2 

’0 




14 

Writing 

2 

2 








4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

*2 

’2 

*2 

*2 

"2 



16 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

'l 

i 14 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

J 18 

Total *«= 

29 

32 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

290 


Stenography elective. 
* Not counting gymnastics or singing. 
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Weekly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Baden Real- 
Gymnasia {since 1SS7), 



VI 

V 

IV 

L. Ill 

U. Ill 

L. II 

U. II 

L. I 

IM 1 

Totnl 

Religion 

o 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 

, IS 

German 

.. 3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

o 

i 26 

Latin 

.. 9 

9 

8 

G 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 56 

French 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 1 

! 26 

English 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 1 

i IS 

Geography 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 





i 

History 




2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 : 

14 

Mathematics 

.. 4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

‘ 47 

Physics 






2 

2 

o 

2 

8 

Chemistry 








2 

2 

4 

Natural History . . . 

*2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

*2 





10 

Writing r 

2 

2 








4 

Braving 

t> 

2 

o 

*2 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

IS 

Singing 

2 

o 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Gymnastics 

’ * 2 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ! 

IS 

Total* 

.. 26 

26 

2T 

30 

80 

30 

80 

30 

30 

259 


Weekly Hoiiy'S devoted to Each Study in the Prussian 
Real-School. 



VI 

V 

TV 

in 

II 

I 

Total. 

Ctange. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Or 

13 

±0 

German 

? 5 

4 


4 

4 

3 

28 


History (narrative) 

\ 1 

1 







French 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

31 

-9 

English 





5 

4 

4 

13 

±0 

History 

Geography 

;;;;; ’-2 

2 

2} 

2) 

2 t 

2 C 

21 

1 

2 } 
2f 

19 

~3 

Mathematics 

• 4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

28 

: -1 

Natural history 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 


10 

-3 

Physics, etc 





3 

*5 

8 

±0 

Writing 

. . ! ! ! *2 

*2 

o 




6 

_ 2 

Braving 


2 


*2 

2 

*2 

10 

j 2 

Singing 

! 2 

2 





4 


Gymnastics 

■ ■ . . . 3 

3 

‘a 

‘a 

*3 

'a 

IS 


Total* 

25 

25 

28 

30 

29 

29 

166 

-13 


* Singing, electives, and gymnastics not counted. 
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Weekly Hours devoted to Each Study in the Bavarian 
Jleal-Sehools [since 1S04). 



VI 

V 

TY 

in 

II 

I 

Total. 

Oliaoge. 

Religion 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 


German 

t> 

O 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2i 

4- 1 

French 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2i 

— 1 

English — 





5 

5 

10 


Arithmetic 

4 

4 

2 

i 

1 

1 

13 

— 4 

Geometry 



3 

5 

5 

5 

lb 


Physics 




3 

2 



+ 1 

Natural history 

2 

2 

f> 




0 


Chem. and min 





3 

3 

6 


History 



2 

2 

2 

2 

8 


Geography 

o 

‘‘i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 


Drawing 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 




Writing 

O 

1 





3 

— 4 

GjTQinastics 

!-] !!!! 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ' 

12 


Total* 

26 

26 

26 

2r 

32 

32 

! 

181 

T 


Stenography, singing, instrumental music, and swimming may be 
elected. 


’Weeldy Hours devoted to JSaeJi Shidy in fhe Saxony 
Meal-Schooh 


VI V IV III II I 

Total. 

Religion '^ § ? ? ? ? 

German ® ® 5 5 § J 

French 6 6 6 5 5 

G^griphy 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Natural history 2 2 2 2 1 1 

Chem. and min -* •• | « 

Physics •• « ^ 

Mathematics. 5 4 6 6 < • 

Drawing 2 2 2 2 ^2 

Writing 3 2 2 2.... 

Gymnastics — 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Singing 2 2 2 2 1 1 

14 

33 

28 

12 

11 

12 

10 

6 

4 

35 

12 

9 

12 

10 

Total*..... 26 29 31 33 34 34 

186 


Stenography elective from IV class on. 
♦ Singing, electives, and gymnastics not counted. 
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Weel'Iy Sours devoted to Each Study in the Baden 
Sigher Beat-Schools. 



VI 

y 

IV 

L. Ill 

U. Ill 

L II 

U. II 

L. I 

U. I 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

18 

German 

. 6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

39 

French 

. 6 

6 

6 

G 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4G 

English 




4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 

History 



2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

17 

Geography 

o 

2 

0 

2 

2 





10 

Natural history 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 





10 

Chem., min., geol. . . 






*2 

’2 

*2 

'2 

8 

Physics 





'2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

13 

Mathematics 

*. ‘5 

5 

‘5 

‘5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

53* 

Drawing 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

16 

Writing 


2 

3 







6 

Gymnastics 

3 

2 

0 

*2 

*2 

*9 

*2 

*2 

‘2 

18 

Total t 

. 25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

260 


* Includes two hours weekly projective geometry, or “ BarsteUender 
XJnterricht,” as it is called. 


Weekly Hours devoted to each Study in the Higher Real- 


Schools in Prussia. 

^ 












— -sif- 


VI 

V 

IV 

L. Ill 

u. ni 

L. IT 

U. II 

L. I 

U. I 

Total. 

Religion. 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German and 
Historical narrative 

141 

i' 

3/ 

1( 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

French. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

47 

English 




6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

History 


0 

<2 

2 

2 

21 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Geography 

u 



3 

2 

If 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

47 

Nature lessons 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




12 

Physics 

. . 




2 

2 

‘3 

‘3 

*3 

13 

Chem. and min 






2 

3 

3 

3 

11 

Writing 

*2 

*2 

0 







6 

Drawing 


2 

2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

’2 

‘2 

'2 

16 

Singing 

*2 

2 








4 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

‘3 

‘3 

■3 

.'3 

‘3 

'3 

27 

Total t 

25 

25 

38 

30 

80 

30 

30 

30 

30 

258 





a* 



h 



* The six years’ work included in “a” corresponds to the real-school; 
that included in b ” is additional for the higher real-school, 
t Except singing and gymnastics. 
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Weeli^ Rours devoted to Each Study in a ComMnation 
Meal-School in Prussia. 



VI 

V 

IV 

L. Ill 

u.ni 

L.II 

U. II 

Special 
for business 
training. 

L. I 

U. I 

1 

! 3 

1 H 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

18 

German 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

41 

German corre- 
spondence 








2 



2 

French 

6 

6 

6 

*6 

5 

5 

4 


4 

4 

40 

French corre- 
spondence. ..... 








2 



2 

French conversa- 
tion 








2 



2 

English 




4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

24 

English corre- 
spondence 








2 



2 

English conversa- 
tion 








2 



2 

Italian 







*2 

3 

*2 

o 

9 

Book-keeping 




. , 




2 



2 

History 



*2 

2 

*2 

*2 

*3 

2 

2 

*2 

17 

Geography 

2 

*2 

o 

2 

2 



3 



13 

Natural history. . . 

2 

*> 

2 

o 

2 






10 

Ciiem., geol., min. 




, , 


2 

2 


*2 

*2 

8 

PiiTsics 




. . 

*2 

2 

3 


3 

3 

13 

Mathematics 

*5 

5 

*5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

A 

5 

5 

48 

Drawing 


2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

2 


2 

2 

10 

Writing (stenog- 
raphy) 

2 

2 

2 





2 



8 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

o 

*2 

2 

20 

Total* 

25 

20 

27 

29 

30 

28 

31 

27 

80 

30 

283 


WeeJdy Hours devoted to Each Study in the Prussian 
Real-Progymnasia. 


VI V IV in II I Total. 

Relig:ion 3 2 2 2 2 2 13 

German 6 5 3 3 3 3 23 

Latin 7 4 4 3 18 

French..... 6 6 5 5 5 4 31 

Enis:lish 3 3 3 9 

History 2 2 2 2 8 

Geography 2 2 2 2 2 1 11 

Mathematics 4 4 4 5 5 5 27 

Natural history and I ^<>22^5 15 


aiua } 

'VTriting 2 2 .. .. .. 4 

Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 10 

Singing 2 2 4 

Total* 27 27 31 32 32 32 173 


* Except singing and gymnastics. 



Weeldy Hours devoted to Each Stmlij in the Mixed School^ Baden-Baden. 


Real-Gymnasium. 

prese:^tt 

3 

COUESES OP STUDY. 

1 

e 

! oi 

p 

j 

Ci SO ;;3 CO (TO rt ' •CiSC£-Oi -Ci • 1 

- . • - 1 CO 

r ! Si r:) SC c:s - •sicct’-ci | 

M * • • CC j 

p 

[ Si CO CO sc CO - -cisotsci * Oi • 

i§ 

s . 

? s 
§5 

ft 2 

^ te 
* 

« 

II "I 

Si CO cs Tjt sc ci • •on:i4>.« -oi - 


U. Ill 

1 

j Ci COOO ''t ecci Oi 5i • .rjiCi * Ci • 

g 


Oi CO 00 CO 01 Si Ci - • rji Ol -01 • 

oi 

CO 

0 

0 

K 

0 

CC 

1 

a 

H 

5 

Total. 

COCS •Oi^t'.OOCCCOSOCOrfOCCi 

T-»CO • T? Oi irl T-l n-i 1 — na 1 — 1 I—I r-t 

o 

0 

01 

!=' 

<01 t:* . ^ CO • ; 01 so 1-- (01 • 01 01 

CO 


01 'S? ‘^rj^CO 3 ; 01 CO t-Ol ;O10l 

w 

[ 

U. II 

01 ■Ti* ••C'TreO • ;01CC£>Ol ^OlOl 

CO 

REAL-SCHOOL. 

*4 

oi-c* niorfoi 2 •oi«ii-oi ;(0i • 


p 

Olr!^ • la -rt* 01 Ol 01 -OluSOl 2*^ : 

§ 

5 

Ol • <c5 ri* 01 01 Cl • • O ei • 01 ; 

05 

(01 

COMMON TO ALL. 


Olr*« • iC CO 01 Cl 01 ■ ;iaOl -Old 

oi 

> 

01 »o. 'O ; *01 Cl • 'laoioicioi 


> 

C«J«a .o . .OJCl • ;io • (Old 01 j 

bl 


Religion 

German 

Latin 

French. 

English 

I-Iistoiy 

Qeograph;y 

Natural history. 

Chemistry ........... 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Drawing 

Writing. 

Gymnastics 

Singing 
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Weeldy Hours devoted to Each Study ui the Prussian 
Progymnasia. 


VI T IT III n 


Total. 


Religion ti 

German 4 

Latin '8 

Greek 


History 

Geography 2 

Katural history 2 

Ph 5 "sics. chem., min. . 

Mathematics 4 

Writing 2 

Drawing 


o 

3 

8 


2 


2 

2 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 


2 

0 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

*2 


2 

3 

6 

3 
2 
1 

*2 

4 

*2 


13 

17 
44 

18 
13 

8 

9 

8 

4 

22 

"4 

12 


Singing .... 
Gymnastics, 


2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 

25 25 28 31 31 


2 

32 


4 

12 


172 


Weeldy Hours devoted to Each Study in the Baden 
Progynmasium. 



VI 

V 

TV 

L. Ill 

U, III 

L. II 

tr. 11 

Total. 





i 1 

S *3 

I 1 


s 

1 







s « 



« 


2 

»> 

e> 

.•> «■> 

.) 


2 

14 

14 


3 

3 

-> 

0 0 

9 9 

2 2 


14 

14 

Latin 

9 

9 

8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-6 

*8 

58 

56 

Greek 



.. 

6-0 

6-0 

6—0 

6 

24 

0 

French 



4 

3-4 

3-4 

3—4 

3 

16 

19 

History 




0 2 

2—2 

3-3 

3 

10 

10 

Geographv 

2 

2 

2 

1—1 

1__1 



8 

8 

ISTatural history. 

2 

2 

2 

0 2 

2 2 



10 

10 

Physics, etc 


, . 




2 II 2 

‘2 

4 

4 

Mathematics ... 

*4 

4 

‘3 

3^ 


4-7 

4 

25 

30 

Writing 

2 

2 






4 

4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

*2 

2—2 

2—2 

2—2 

'2 

14 

14 

SinsrinsT ..... 

2 

2 


2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

10 

10 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

'2 

2 2 

2—2 

2—2 

*2 

14 

14 

English 




0-3 

0-™3 

2-3 


2 

9 







or 




Hebrew 






1 

0 


2 



j 26 

26 

25 

31—30 

31-30 

32—31 


; 201 

198 


This is a programme showing a school that carries both the humanis- 
tic and the realistic courses. Pupils from this may enter Upper Secunda 
of the corresponding school with nine-year courses. 
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Weeldy Hours devoted to HacJi Study in the Frayilcfort 
<jfym7iasiiim {since Easter^ 1S92), 


n 

V 

rv 

L. Ill 

U III 

L. IT 

r. n 

L. I 

U. I 

1 

Total, f 

Change. 

Religion 3 

German and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

19 

± 0 

history nar.. 5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

1 4-10 

Latin 



10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

! 52 

1 -25 

Greek 





8 

8 

8 

8 

32 

! - 8 

French 6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

£0 

-r 9 

Hist, and geog. 2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

24 

- 4 

Mathematics. . 5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

37 

4 - 3 

Natural hist... 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 





10 

± 0 

Physics 





'2 

2 

2 

’2 

8 

± 0 

Writing 2 

2 








4 

+ 0 

Drawing 

2 

‘2 

2 

2 





8 

+ 2 

25 

25 

26 

28 

28 

30 

31 

31 

31 

255 

-13 


Weeldy Ho^irs devoted to Each Study in the Frankfort 
Eeal-Gymnasium {since Easter^ 1892), 



VI 

v 

IV 

L. ni 

U. Ill 

L. 11 

XT. n 

L. I 

U. I I Total. 

change. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

± 0 

German and 












hist, nar 

5 

4* 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 


Latin 




8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

G 

40 

-34 

French 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

88 


English 






6 

4 

4 

4 

18 

— 2 

Hist, and geog. 

2 

0 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

- 3 

Mathematics. . 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

42 

— 2 

Natural hist... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 





10 

- 2 

Physics 






‘3 

*2 

*2 

2 

9 

- 3 

Chemistry 







2 

2 

2 

6 

± 0 

Writing ....... 

2 

*2 








4 

± 0 

Drawing 


2 

2 

0 

*2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

2 

16 j 

- 2 


25 

25 

26 

28 

28 

32 

32 

32 

32 ' 

260 1 

-20 


Gymnastics^ three hours weekly throughout. Singing in VI and V, 
two hours weekly ; an hour and a half weekly for rest of course for 
pupils who can sing. Drawing (electi're)^ two houre weekly in IT and I. 
English (elective), two hours weekly in three highest classes (gynma- 
simn). Hebrew, the same as English. 
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2. Outline of Courses of Study. 

The following outline of courses in the various 
branches of study is taken from the programme 
{Lelii'jAan) of the Leibnitz Gymnasium of Berlin, 
1895-^96. It is typical of all gymnasia, since there 
is little variation from a common standard in the 
different schools of the country. The smaller gym- 
nasia have essentially the same courses as the larger.* 

A. EELIGIOX. 

(a) Vo?'se/mIe* 

1st class^ 3 hours ’^veekly.f , Bible history, Old and 
IST evT Testaments. The Ten Commandments vdthout 
Luther’s comments. Short Bible proverbs. Lord’s 
Prayer. Morning and evening prayer. Chui’ch hymns. 

2d class^ 3 hours. History of Old and 'Sew Tes- 
taments. Bible proverbs. Prayers and the three 
hymns, “Ach, bleib’ mit deiner Gnade”; “hfun 
danket alle Gott ” ; “ Lobt Gott, ihr Christen.” 

Sd class^ 3 hours. Biblical history from Old and 
Kew Testaments. Church creed with Luther’s com- 
ments. Church hymns and proverbs. 

(3) Gymnasium, 

Sexta^ 2 hours. Biblical study from Old and ISTew 
Testaments. Sixty stories. Preceding each of the 
church festivals, the appropriate biblical history from 
the Xew Testament. Learn first part of creed with 
Luther’s comments- Impressing {Einpvagnng) les- 
sons of catechism and hymns. 


* Berieht uber das Schuljahr 1895” 96, Berlin, 1896. 
t The number of hours means weekly in each ease. 
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Quinta^ 2 hours. History of the Xew Testament. 
Fifty stories. Explanation and learning of the second 
part of the creed with Luther's comments. Thirty- 
four proyerbs as in Sexta, with six new ones. 

Quarta, 2 hours. Succession and division of books 
of Old Testament in connection with reading of most 
important sections. History of Kingdom of God as 
given in the Old Testament. Review of catechism 
learned in AT and Ah Explanation and “Einpril- 
gung ” of the third division of the creed. 

Loiver Teirtia^ 2 hours. Xames and divisions of 
the books of the Xew Testament. Read book of 
Matthew. Review previously learned catechism. 
Take fourth part of creed, additional proverbs. Re- 
view previous hymns, take four new ones. Explana- 
tion of three or four other new hymns, at the same 
time learning individual couplets. Explain three 
psalms. 

Terticij 2 hours. Acts of the Apostles. 
Most important parts of church and Reformation 
history in connection with the life of Luther. Re- 
view previous catechism. Memorize fifth part of 
creed. Proverbs. Explanation of psalms (three 
memorized). Review previous hymns with explana- 
tion of three or four additional. Learning of indi- 
vidual couplets. 

Lotver Secimcla^ 2 hours. Instruction in church 
doctrines and significance of orders of worship. Life 
and teachings of Jesus. Biblical teachings of Xew 
Testament. Review catechism. Proverbs, hymns, 
psalms. 

Up2^er Secimda, 2 hours. History of Israel. Fur- 
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tlier study of Old and ZsTew Testaments. Eead Acts 
of the Apostles. Selected parts of non-Panlinian 
letters. Eevie'^' church hymns, psalms, proverbs, and 
catechism. 

Lower Prima^ 2 hours. Study writings of John, 
with selected readings from his gospel. Life and 
writings of the Apostle Paul, especially Eomans, 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Philippians. 

Vpjyer Prima^ 2 hours. Life and works of John, 
with comprehensive lectures upon his evangelism. 
Reformation and church history. Most important 
teachings of the Evangelical Church. Augsburg 
confession. Review catechism. Proverbs, psalms, 
and church hymns. 

Xo detailed comments upon the course of instruc- 
tion in religion will be offered. Since biblical in- 
struction forms no part of our public-school cur- 
ricula, the discussion could not be made comparative, 
and a merely expository treatment is not necessary. 

It may be well, however, to answer a question 
frequently asked me, viz. : Since there are different 
religious denominations, how is it possible to give 
instruction that avoids creating dissension and is 
acceptable to all ? Dissension is avoided by provid- 
ing teachers of religion for the various denomina- 
tions represented in the schools. This is made 
possible by employing, in many cases, clergymen of 
the city to give instruction in religion. It does not 
usually necessitate the employment of many teachers 
for this branch in a given school. Seldom more 
than a Protestant and a Catholic — sometimes a 
Jewish — ^teacher are necessary for the same school. 
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Very frequently tlie pupils in a school are nearly all 
of the same denomination. It is also to he noted 
that attendance upon religious instruction is not 
obligatory if given by a teacher of a faith different 
from that of the pupil. My observations led me to 
believe that the greatest harmony prevailed, and 
that there was none of that strife between church 
and state that we in America would naturally expect 
as a result of the close correlation of secular and 
religious instruction. It is not to be inferred that a 
similar procedure could be followed in this country. 
Conditions are different, and the question has been 
settled in a way apparently best fitted to meet our 
own peculiar demands. lYo question of this nature 
can be settled upon purely a priori grounds. All 
institutions must ultimately be adjusted to the civ- 
ilization amid which they exist. 

B. CLASSICS. 

{a) Latin. 

Sexta^ 8 hours. Grammar, with the greatest stress 
upon the regular verbs, excluding the deponent 
verbs. Word values from reading books. Some ele- 
mentary syntactical rules inductively learned. Trans- 
lation as home work. Memorizing individual sen- 
tences. Pure writing in Latin. Weekly half-hour 
thoughtful consideration of content of text. 

Quinta^ 8 hours. Eeview of regular grammatical 
forms. Deponentverbs. Irregular grammatical forms, 
with limitation to those necessary. Pronouns, com- 
parison, numerals, prepositions, and adverbs. Some 
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syntactical rules as necessity demands. Oral and 
ivTitten exercises as well as Latin composition. 

Qiiaria^ 7 hours. Heading, first semester, three 
hours ; second semester, four hours. Cornelius Xepos 
and selections by 0. Eichter. Exercises in constru- 
ing unprepared selections. Translation back into 
Latin. Phrases and s}’nonyms distinguished in the 
reading lesson. Ciranimar, first semester, four hours ; 
second semester, three hours. Eeview of previous 
forms. Case forms. Syntax of verbs as necessity 
demands. Oral and written translations into Latin. 
Every three weeks, two short translations as writ- 
ten or oral class extemporale.” Each semester, 
three widtten translations from Latin into Ger- 
man. 

Loicer Terfia^ 7 hours. Grammar, three hours. 
Eeview and extension of case forms. Eules of tense 
and mode. Oral and written translations from lYar- 
schaiieEs exercise book. Every two weeks, an ex- 
temporale ” or “ Exerzitium ” (written exercise) in 
connection with reading. Every six weeks, a written 
translation into German. Eead in summer : Oassar 
de bello Gallico, 1, 1-128 ; VI, 11-29. Winter : C^sar 
de bello Gallico, II, III, IV. 

Upper Tertia^ 7 hours. Explanations and exer- 
cises in dactylic hexameter. Beading and exercises 
as in L. III. Eeview and extension of mode and 
tense in connection with the syntax of verbs. Use 
of exercise book as in L. III. Eead in summer 
semester : Caesar, de bell, civ., II, 1-19; Ovid, Metam., 
II, 1-328 ; VII, 018-724. Winter semester : Csesar, 
de bell, ciw, III, 'with exceptions. Ovid, Metam., 
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YI, 313-381 ; X, 1-77 ; XI, 1-GG ; I Y, 55-166 ; Y, 
311-571 ; XIII, 750-899. 

Lower Seciinda^ 7 hours. Memorize poetry. As 
opportunity affords, rhetorical rules and distinction 
of synonyms in connection with reading. Grammar, 
3 hours. Review and extension of previous work. 
Every three weeks, two short translations into Latin 
in connection with reading, either “ extemporale ” 
or “ Exerzitium.” Every six weeks, instead of class 
work, a written translation into German. Read in 
summer semester : Cicero, de imp. Cn. Pompeii ; 
Yerg., AEn., 1, 1-389 ; Liv., lib. XXI, c. 1-31 ; Cicero 
in Catil., I, III; Yerg., JEn., II, 250-558. AVinter: 
Liv., XXI, c. 1-18 ; A^erg., JEn., I, 1-392 ; II, 1-250 ; 
III, 1-191. 

Upj^er Secimda, 6 hours. Memorize portions of 
Y’ergil or Caesar. Rhetorical and grammatical points 
in connection with reading. Every two weeks a 
written translation into Latin. “ Content ” lessons. 
Read Cicero’s Pro Sext. Rose. Am.; A’^ergiPs ..En., 
YII, AMII (with exceptions), III, 690-718, lA^ ; Sal- 
lust, de conj. Catil., c. 21-61. 

Lower Prima^ 6 hours. Read Cicero, TuscuL, I ; 
selected letters from 1st and 2d hooks. Horace, 
history which relates to Msecenas and other friends, 
also history relating to Roman states. Remainder 
of work as in U. I. 

Up^er Prima^ 6 hours. Tacitus’ Germ., and 
sections from Caesar’s Gallic AVar ; Tacitus’ Annals, I, 
II, which refers to Germany. Poems from Horace 
which have a close relation to later literature. Se- 
lected letters of Cicero. Livy, I. Philosophical 
14 
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poems of Horace, Tvhicli refer to moral upbuilding. 
Memorize portions of Horace. Explanation of im- 
portant rhetorical rules. Synonyms. Translations 
into Latin bi-weekly. Translations into German. 
“■ Content ” lessons. Exercises in grammatical and 
rhetorical rules. 

(b) Greeh 

Lower Tertia^ 6 hours. Regular grammar of 
Attic dialect to the mute verbs, excepting the sec- 
ondary tenses. Important parts of sound and ac- 
cent in connection with inflections. Syntactical 
rules learned inductively in connection with read- 
ing. Oral and written translations into Greek every 
two weeks (seldom as home work, usually in class). 
Reading according to Bellerman’s reading book. 

TJi^iper Tertia^ G hours. The secondary tenses, 
liquid verbs, the verbs in ‘‘m,” and the important 
irregular verbs of the Attic dialect. Prepositions 
memorized. Review and extension of lessons in U. 
III. Important rules selected in connection with 
reading. Written translations every 14 days. Read- 
ing Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1, 1-3, II, 3-5, IV, 

Loiver Secunda^ 6 hours. Syntax of nouns, arti- 
cles, and pronouns. The important facts relating to 
mode. Every two weeks a written class exercise. 
Occasionally a home translation from Greek into 
German. Read, Summer: Xen., Anab, IV, V, 1; 
Homer’s Od., III. Winter: Xen., Hell., Ill, IV, 
with exceptions- Homer’s Od., I, II, with excep- 
tions. Portions of Homer memorized. 

Upper Secunda^ 6 hours. Written translations 
from Greek into German, in connection with prose 
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readings, mode, tense, verbs, infinitives, participles. 
Read selections of Xen. Apomm. ; Herod., YII, 1st 
half, IX; Homer’s Od., XIV-XVIII; Plato’s Apol- 
ology. Parts of Homer memorized. 

Loiver Prirna^ 0 bours. Read Plato’s Lacli. 
Euth. ; Demosthenes, Phil., I ; Homer’s II., XIX- 
XXI; Sophocles, Ajax; Thncy., VI., with excep- 
tions. Homer’s IL, I-V. Remainder as in IJ. I. 

TJpinr Prima^ 6 hours. Memorize poetry. Re- 
view grammar. Translations from Greek into Ger- 
man from book or from dictation. Read Plato’s 
Protag. ; Homer’s H,, II, IV, VI-IX, XVII-XXIV; 
Soph., xijax ; Dem., Phil., III. 

(c) Hehreiv {optmial). 

Upper Seeunda, 2 hours. Elements of Hebrew 
grammar. Regular verbs with suffixes, nouns, vo- 
cabulary. Exercises in translation. 

Lotver Prma, 2 hours. Combined with IT. I. 

Upper Prima^ 2 hours. Irregular verbs, nouns, 
numerals. Syntax. Vocabulary. Read Genesis and 
Psalms. 

The classics, as is well known, form the back- 
bone of the gymnasial course. They have held this 
distinction for hundreds of years and are likely to 
for some time to come. For many lines of subse- 
quent study they are tenaciously held to be indis- 
pensable. This prejudice, if it be such, will not be 
overthrown! easily. Only the lapse of time under 
modern conditions can determine their right to re- 
main or to be superseded. 

Of the details of method I shall not attempt a 
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discussion. I shall attempt to point out trliat seem 
to me, from personal observation, the salient fea- 
tures of classical instruction in German schools, and 
to mention something concerning the changing atti- 
tude toward the classics in Germany. 

The general aim to be reached is an understand- 
ing of the most significant classical authors, and 
discipline in the logic of language {'‘^Yersfandniss 
der hedeiifenderen klassiscJien Schriffsteller dev Ro- 
mer und der Griechen und spracliUcli-logisclie Sclni- 
Lehrjfian, 1891). However, it is stated that 
the rules of grammar are to be only a means to an 
end — that of reading and understanding the authors 
of antiquity. By systematic instruction this power 
of logical reasoning is to be strengthened and devel- 
oped, and a mastery of the language gained. But 
the higher and more important motives are not to 
be lost sight of. The main object is to create in the 
learners’ minds higher and nobler ideals of life, and 
to give them, through acquaintance with the ancient 
literature and history, a more substantial and exten- 
sive historic background. This only can give sound- 
ness of judgment concerning things of the present. 
History, literature, geography, and language (ancient 
and modern) are correlated into a solid phalanx. 
Whatever be the future walk in life, the pupil can 
not fail to have been bettered and strengthened by 
this ideal course. The future philosopher and the 
scientist require this background for a proper under- 
standing of the development of their departments ; 
for the future philologist, it goes without saying that 
it is indispensable ; the historian should be in posses- 
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sion of the main truths, gained either in translation 
or at first hand, and the future politician or man of 
affairs can not fail to gain in critical judgment hv 
an intimate acquaintance the ancients. 

It is in imparting this deeper and more impor- 
tant insight that I believe the Germans excel us. We 
teach the language for its own sake, and, we claim, 
to cultivate logical thinking — both purely formal ob- 
jects. But the important ends, the formation of 
sound historical judgment and the inculcation of 
higher ideals, those things that really educate, we 
too often overlook. 

As I shall attempt to show concerning history, 
likewise in the classics, those factors which tend to 
produce fealty to government, stability of purpose, 
and conservatism of ideas are all fostered. This 
view is too important to be overlooked. The domi- 
nant questions should be : What does this contribute 
toward future manhood or womanhood, toward indi- 
viduality, toward citizenship ? I would not have the 
latter confined to political boundaries, but citizenship 
in the broadest, most far-reaching significance. 

As one of the means toward this end, I believe 
that their use of objective Anschauungs ”) ma- 
terial in teaching the classics needs special mention. 
As in modern languages, the attempt is made to 
place the pupil in the midst of the people and places 
which he is studying. When studying Eome, he is 
to see the Eomans as they were. Eoman soldiers 
and citizens had distinctive appearances in dress; 
the pupils must not think of them in German sol- 
diers^ and citizens’ di'ess. Full life-size pictures of 
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a Eoman soldier, mtli helmet, shield, greaves, and 
battle-axe, or of citizens with the toga, form a part 
of the objective material for the lesson on one clay. 
On another day the Eoman Porum or the Athenian 
Parthenon are shown in drawings on a large scale. 
When possible, many of the implements of war or 
those used in the indnstries are brought in from the 
mnseiims for inspection. 

Greek and Eoman statuary is also to be seen on 
every hand, not usually in the schoolroom indeed, 
but accessible, and ancient forms of architecture 
may be pointed out by the teacher during any les- 
son. In this way the subject becomes full of in- 
terest and reality. It assumes an ineffaceable mean- 
ing not to be lightly esteemed. I have often ob- 
served its correlation with mathematics, as well as 
with history — ^for example, in connection with the 
Pythagorean theorem, the conchoid of Xicomedes, 
or the octagonal form of the Eoman Porum. 

We have seen from the study of the development 
of the present curricula that the amount of time 
spent upon the classics is a constantly diminishing 
quantity. The question naturally arises : What will 
be the final outcome? Is the study of the classics to 
retain its present preponderance, or is it to be made 
co-ordinate with, or even subordinate to, subjects of 
more modem interest ? Xot even Germans who are 
the best acquainted with the situation would venture 
unqualified assertions. Hence it would be presumptu- 
ous in a foreigner to make too sweeping statements. 
However, if we may judge of the future, using the 
past changes as indices, certain conclusions can not 
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be escaped. The types of schools have been gradu- 
ally but definitely changing from the purely classical 
schools for all alike, to those which are seemingly 
better adjusted to the diverse needs of the many. 
The classical schools have not been eliminated, 
but other schools, semi-classical and non-classical 
in character, have been established for those who 
needed little Latin and no Greek, and those who 
wished neither. More modern studies have been 
substituted for those persons who need special 
preparation in non-classical directions. Even the 
classical gymnasia have necessarily modified their 
curricula to suit the ever-changing conditions of 
civilization. This shows us the simple principle, 
which, however, too many entirely overlook — name- 
ly, that no curriculum of subjects can ever be ar- 
ranged that will meet the needs of all times or of 
all countries, or even the needs of all people in the 
same country at the same time. The more complex 
and highly organized civilization becomes, the more 
differentiated must the curriculum be to meet the 
demands. An institution is an evolutionary growth ; 
a curriculum is a result of evolution, just as much 
as an individual, or just as much as a people for 
whom schools and curricula are formed. It is simply 
the adjustment of relations; the passage “from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, co- 
herent heterogeneity.” * 

It is this principle that ought to be constantly 
borne in mind when studying proposed changes in 


* Spencer, First Principles, 1st ed., p. 396. 
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our oirn school curricula. It is not a yalid argu- 
ment for the introduction or exclusion of certain 
features to say that Germany does so, or that Eng- 
land does otherwise. The study of other countries 
certainly should aid in pronouncing more yalid 
judgments, hut the question must he worked out 
from the local (largely national) features of the 
case. 

The strenuous effort in Germany to secure an 
‘‘ Einheitsschule ” haring a common basis of instruc- 
tion without Latin in the lower grades has a great 
significance. Although the question was answered 
in the negatire in the Conference of 1890, and it 
receired no attention in the Lehrplan of 1891, it is 
still before the people and receiring much discussion. 
Permission was even receired from the government 
by the local authorities of Frankfort to institute a 
temporary innovation in this direction. The gymna- 
sium and the real-gymnasium of the city were en- 
tirely reorganized. The main features of the curric- 
ulum (see p. 181) are as follows : Latin is not begun 
in the lowest class but is deferred until the fourth 
(L. Ill) in both forms of school. Greek is deferred 
in the gymnasium until the sixth year (L. II) instead 
of having it begin as usual in IV. In place of Latin 
in the lower classes French is taken from the begin- 
ning and carried through the course. A greater 
number of hours (six) is given to it in the lower 
grades and a smaller number of hours in the latter 
part of the course. The total is essentially un- 
changed. In the real-gymnasium English is taken 
through the last four years only, instead of through 
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six, but tlie total is the same, a greater nuiiiber of 
weekly hours being given than formerly. Latin and 
Greek, when begun, also have an exceedingly large 
amount of time given them weekly. Latin has ten 
hours weekly for two years, and eight hours for the 
remaining four years. Greek occupies eight hours 
wnekly through four years. The advantages claimed 
for this system are these : ISTo two foreign languages 
are being studied in their elementary stages simulta- 
neously. One is pretty well conquered before another 
is begun. Again, more intensive work is put upon 
each when once begun. Lastly, probably of prime 
importance, an easy living language is substituted 
for a difficult obsolete one, during the period when 
the child mind is least able to cope with difficult 
grammatical abstractions. During this period his 
mind is most plastic and hence pre-eminently fitted 
to acquire language by the natural method. The 
easy is placed in the more tender years and the diffi- 
cult in the period when the mind can better grajDple 
with difficulties, instead of the reverse arrangement. 
This plan is now in operation in the Leibnitz Gymna- 
sium, Hanover, in Altona, Magdeburg, and Iserlohn, 
and it is contemplated in Llibeck, Lichtenburger^ 
and many other places.*^ 

So far as can be seen, the plan meets with great 
satisfaction. The first class of graduates will leave 
the Lrankfort school soon, and it will not be long be- 
fore the system will have had a thorough trial. Ac- 
cording to Professor Paulsen’s views, there is no 


* Program II, Realschule, Frankfort, 1896-97. 
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reason wlij Latin may not be put off until mucb 
later than Sexta. He writes that “ Latin grammar 
is undoubtedly too severe for nine-year-old boys, 
and not the best mental food at that age. Some 
can digest it, others suffer from it. The stream of 
red ink that daily is poured over the ‘ extemporale ’ 
exercises of the boys in Sexta, Quinta, and Quarta 
cries out toward Heaven.’^ * 

Professor Paulsen believes that the elements of a 
modern language taught orally would be much easier 
learned than the classics, and if it had been usual 
to begin Latin in Tertia no one would for a moment 
think of beginning it in Sexta. In the Middle Ages 
it was customary to make the very first instruction 
Latin; now the first instruction is in the mother 
tongue, but the custom of making Latin the first 
foreign language still prevails. He further says : I 
believe the growing distance from the Middle Ages 
and the increasing significance of the modern lan- 
guages will cause us to break even with this custom, 
as has already been the case with neighbouring na- 
tions.” f 

There will be, he adds, J a gradual changing of 
the classical gymnasia into real-gymnasia. A large 
number of classical schools will be necessary for 
some time to come. “ For always ? I believe not.” 
Professor Paulsen cites his own early training * to 
prove that the classics may be begun at a much later 
period than Sexta. He was a farmer boy and at- 


* G-eschiehte des gelelirten Unterrichts, IT, p. 617. 
f Loc, cit, p. 618. t Loc, ciL^ p. 618. * Loc. cit, p. 619. 
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tended the village school until ahont seventeen years 
old. He then entered the Altona Gymnasium in 
Secimda, finishing the entire course in three years 
more. He had begun Latin at fifteen and a quarter 
years of age by private instruction, at the same time 
continuing in the village Volksschule. At sixteen 
he began, also, Greek, Hebrew, French, English, 
and Danish. This shows that it is not necessary to 
begin Latin at nine years and Greek at eleven. 

C. ilODEEN LA]SGUAGES. 

{a) French. 

Quarta^ 4 hours. Elementary reading book, les- 
sons 1-32. Beading exercises and attempts at speak- 
ing. Eegular conjugation in the indicative mode 
of avoir and etre. Articles in the nominative and 
accusative. Gender and declension of nouns. Eeg- 
ular and irregular comparison of adjectives. Nu- 
merals, adverbs, and conjunctive pronouns. Dic- 
tation exercises, “ extemporale,” and vTitten work 
alternating every two weeks. 

Loiver Tertia^ 3 hours. Plotz’s elementary read- 
ing book, lessons 32-51. Grammar, lessons 2-25. 
Eeview of regular conjugations of avoir and etre. 
Conjunctions, verbs with cer, gei\ etc. Necessary 
irregular verbs and pronouns. Dictation exercises, 
“ extemporale,” and written work alternating every 
three weeks. Conversation exercises. Bead from 
elementary reading book. Selected poetry. 

TJjp^er Tertia^ 3 hours. School grammar, lessons 
26-33. Irregular verbs, omitting the less important 
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composite verbs. T"se of auxiliaries avoir and etre. 
Order of words. Tenses in the indicative and sub- 
junctive modes. Written and oral translations into 
French. Dictation lessons, ‘‘ content ” lessons, and 
conversation. Head Erckmann-Chatrian''s Histoire 
d’un Conscrit de 1813, or Choix de nouvelles mo- 
dernes, and Au coin du feu. 

Lower Secunda^ 2 hours. School grammar, les- 
sons 54-7:2. Conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, arti- 
cles, prepositions, participles, infinitives. Review 
pronouns. Written and oral translations into French 
and conversation exercises. Read selected narra- 
tives. Sandeau’s Mile, de la Seigliere. 

Qi^^er Secunda, 2 hours. Review grammar in 
connection with oral translations into French. 
Every four weeks a translation from French into 
German. Conversation. Read Daudet’s Le Petit 
Chose, Racine’s Phedre, Merimee’s Colomba. Selec- 
tions from French poets. La Fontaine, Beranger, 
Fr. Coppge. 

Loiver Prima^ 2 hours. Read Pailleron’s Le 
Monde oil Ton s’ennuie, Moliere’s Le Malade Imagi- 
naire, D’Herisson’s Journal d’un officier d’ordon- 
nance. Poems selected from La Fontaine, Victor 
Hugo, Fr. Coppee. 

Upper Prima^ 2 hours. Review grammatical 
rules in combination with oral translation into 
French, Every four weeks a translation from French. , 
Conversation. Read D’Herisson’s Journal d’un offi- 
cier d’ordonnance, Moli^re’s I’Avare. 
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(d) English (elective). 

Ig^per Seainda., 2 hours. Grammar is given in 
Bando, Lehrhueli der Englisclien Sprache. Eead 
first part of this book and Burnett’s Little Lord 
Eauntleroy. 

Lower and Upp>er Frima., 2 hours. (Work ar- 
ranged together, but it is taken two hours each year.) 
Eead Dickens’s Sketches, Burnett’s Little Lord Eaunt- 
leroy, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon, Mazeppa. 

It will be seen from the above course in English 
that it is only a side issue in the gymnasia. It is 
elective, and consequently is often omitted because 
of the press of other work. Enture theological 
students always take Hebrew instead. The following 
outline of tvork from the Leipzig real-gymnasium 
will indicate the scope and character of the work 
done in the best real-g}Tiinasia and higher real- 
schools. 

English in Leipzig Eeal-Gyhnasiuh. 

Loioer Tertia^ 3 hours. General introductory 
work. Weekly a written or oral “ estemporale ” in 
connection with the reading lessons. Talks about 
spring or a farmyard. 

Upper Teidia, 3 hours. Heading Book, Part II 
(Zimmerman). Selections from Herrig’s Beading 
Book and Burnett’s Little Lord Eauntleroy. Con- 
versation exercises. A weekly written exercise, pre- 
pared or “ extemporale.” 
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Lower Secunda^ 3 lioiirs. Zinunerman’s Reading 
Book, STsteinatic course, lessons 30-54 Selections 
from Herrig's Reading Book. Tales from the 
Alhambra, Irving. A weekly written exercise. 

Vjyper Seatmla^ 3 hours. Schmidt’s Grammar of 
the English Language, Part I; Syntax, 69-144 
Review of etymology. Read Herrig’s Classical Au- 
thors, Irving’s English Sketches. A weeklj" written 
exercise (prepared or extemporale ”). 

Lower Frima, 3 hours. General re\uew of the 
work done in L. II. Continuation of Schmidt’s 
Grammar of the English Language, Part II; Syn- 
tax, 145-215. Every two weeks a written exercise, 
exercitium, extemporale,” or an elective exercise. 
Read from Herrig’s Classical Authors, and from 
Macaulay’s Lord Clive.* 

Upper Prima^ 3 hours. Schmidt’s Grammar of the 
English Language, Part II; Syntax, 215-254 Re- 
view the work of L. I. Oral exercises as in Schmidt. 
Every two weeks a written exercise (translation, “ ex- 
temporale,” or elective work). Read selections from 
Herrig’s Classical Authors, parts of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, cursory reading of 
History of English Literature. 

Modern languages, especially French, have con- 
siderable time devoted to them. In the humanistic 
gymnasia, where so much time is given to Latin and 
Greek, a less amount of time is given to the modern 
languages than in the realistic schools of various 
forms. But even in the classical schools French is 
studied to an extent that would seem considerable in 
American schools. The average amount of time 
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allowed for it in tlie yarions States is a little above 
twenty weekly hours, or with us that would mean a 
daily lesson, five hours a week, for four school years. 
When we consider that freshmen and sophomores in 
college acquire a good reading knowledge of Prencli 
in two years, or even quite a fair knowledge in one 
year, it means, even considering the younger age at 
which the first part of the work is done in German 
schools, that quite a degree of proficiency ought to 
be attained in the long period devoted to it in Ger- 
man schools. And such is the case. Before the end 
of the course the boys read and speak French with 
quite an enviable fluency. Prussia has nineteen 
hours of French in its course of study, Saxony and 
Wlirtemberg eighteen hours each, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, ilecklenburg-Strelitz, and Alsace-Lorraine 
twenty-four hours each, Hesse twenty-three, Baden 
twenty, while Bavaria brings up the rear with only 
ten hours. 

The real-gymnasia, which have no Greek in their 
courses, and have nine years of work, the same as 
the gymnasia, increase the number of hours quite 
materially. The average number of hours in all 
the eight principal states, Bavaria excepted, is about 
thirty. In Bavaria only twenty hours are offered. * 

The real-schools (with courses of only six years) 
have var3ring numbers of hours set apart for French. 
Mecklenburg leads the list with a total of thirty-five 
hours, while Bavaria has only twenty-seven. Prussia 

* This deviation in Bavaria is unexplainable, since the other 
studies have no extra hours to compensate. Bavaria, it will be 
seen from the table, has a lighter course throughout. 
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lias thirty-one hours, that being’ about the average 
for all Germany. Higher real-schools have a still 
larger amount of time for French. Prussia gives, in 
addition to the thirty-one hours in the real-school 
proper, four hours a week in each of the upper classes 
beyond the real-schools. This makes a total of forty- 
seven weekly hours ! 

The subject is begun in the humanistic gymnasia 
usually with Quarta (at the latest, Lower Tertia), 
and continued tliroughout the course with an average 
of nearly three hours weekly. This class of school, 
having so much Latin and Greek, aims to have only 
one foreign language begun at a time, and starts with 
Latin in Sexta, deferring Greek until a year later 
than French. English is begun somewhat later in 
the course, but during the last three or four years of 
a boy’s life in the gymnasium he is completely satu- 
rated with linguistic training. He is almost sure of 
three, and usually has four, foreign languages to 
battle with at the same time. If the pupil does not 
elect English, which is optional, he may elect He- 
brew, and in some states Spanish, Italian, etc., are 
offered. These in addition to his own mother tongue. 
There are always fourteen or fifteen hours per week 
of required language work, and when English or 
Hebrew is elected the amount is swelled to sixteen 
or seventeen hours. Saxony requires seventeen 
hours, and offers two hours elective work. Thus the 
German gymnasia require about as many hours of 
language training in their courses as we have for all 
studies combined. Besides the foreign languages, 
they require from two to four hours weekly study of 
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the motRer tongue. Then come mathematics, mth 
an average of about one lesson a day throughout the 
entire period of school life, some science, a continuous 
draft of time for religion, obligatory gymnastics ; and 
then considerable time and energy is to be devoted 
to drawing, writing, singing, etc. Should American 
boys be obliged to undertake so heavy a burden of 
studies, I fancy there would soon be a cry of inhuman 
treatment arising from tens of thousands of fond 
parents. Even in Germany the cry of ‘^Uherblir- 
dung” has been heard from all quarters, and the 
Uberbiirdungsfrage,” together with the clamour for 
more practical arts and sciences and less of the 
apparently useless furniture of Latin and Greek,* 
makes one of the most burning questions of practical 
pedagogics in Germany. 

Languages in their totahty receive less attention 
in the real-gymnasia, but in these schools modern 
languages are accorded a relatively much greater 
place than in the humanistic institutions. Foreign 
languages occupy from ninety-two weekly hours of the 
entire course in Prussia to one himdred and two and a 
half weekly hours in Wurtemberg in the real-gymna- 
sia. The gymnasia in the same states give one hun- 
dred and seventeen and one hundred and thirty-nine 
hours respectively to foreign linguistic training. 

French is usually begun in the real-gymnasia in 
Quarta or Lower Tertia, and pursued for three or 
four hours weekly to the end of the course. This 


* That is, when obligatory in such quantities for students 
of all professions,* Few dispute their relative value. 
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gires to tlie real-gymnasia from six to seven Lours 
more of French than the gymnasia. 

In the real-schools, which have no foreign lan- 
guages besides English and French, the latter is 
begun in Sexta, or at the beginning of the course, 
and taken throughout the six years of the course for 
a little over six hours weekly ; the total amount of 
time given to French and English being about the 
same as that given in the real-gymnasia. The various 
progymnasia and real-progymnasia require about the 
same amount as the real-gymnasia. 

The higher real-schools, however, offer the same 
amount as the real-schools through the first six years, 
and then add about four hours weekly (see Prussian 
higher real-school) for the last three years of the 
course. This provides a total of forty-seven hours’ 
(Prussia) French instruction in the entire course. 
It was not my good fortune to visit a higher real- 
school, as they are not yet very numerous, but with 
this amount of time spent upon French the pupils 
ought to acquire a very ready acquaintance with the 
printed language, and ought to speak and write it 
fluently. They probably do, for the instruction is 
excellent in most schools, and the pupils seem to 
acquire the language readily. 

Many of the schools are drawing away from the 
older methods of teaching modern languages. Some 
still cling to the same method of presentation as is 
pursued with the classics, but they are the exception 

* They, however, seem to be in great demand, having in- 
creased more rapidly during the last few years than any other 
form of school. See table on distribution of Schools. 
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rather than the rule. It may he said that the gymna- 
sium teachers favour the grammatical method, vhile 
the real-school teachers advocate the natural method. 
The results obtained in English in the gymnasia are 
not usually so good as those reached in the real-school 
and real-gymnasia. Still, some of the best teaching 
of English that I tos able to witness in all my visits 
was in the gymnasia. French is taught as a spoken 
language, and taught well in all classes of schools. 
The real-schools usually give instruction of the most 
vigorous sort, which, viewed from the standpoint of 
practical utility, is most effective. This utilitarian 
tendency which the newer methods are believed to 
engender and foster is viewed with great disfavour by 
many gymnasial instructors. They believe that the 
philological method is the only one that can afford 
mental discipline, which they claim is the main and 
almost the sole object of teaching any subject. 

The real-school men, on the other hand, maintain 
that no mental discipline is sacrificed by the natural 
method. They believe that there is even a gain, 
since the interest aroused in the study is so greatly 
increased. The practical end, which they do not 
deny, but believe is the chief purpose of teaching 
the modern foreign languages, is also reached. The 
real-school courses in their entirety owe their exist- 
ence to the clamour for studies of practical utility, 
and may not the continuance of the basal studies in 
their courses be justified by the necessity for training 
that will enable the classes who are its patrons to 
best meet the bread-and-butter problems of life ? Who 
shall say that the practical training received in these 
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schools does not enable their students to live more 
completely? And it must be conceded that com- 
plete living is the end of all true education. It must 
also be remembered that what constitutes complete 
living for one does not constitute complete living for 
all. Some live most completely when understanding 
and mastering the practical — even material — condi- 
tions of life only ; others live completely only when 
in the contemplation of things spiritual. To culti- 
vate pure spirituality only, and not to furnish the 
means for securing those things which enable people 
to have leisure and the surroundings necessary for 
the enjoyment of intellectual occupation, is apt to 
create an inharmonious condition. Individuals so 
trained are apt to be out of unison with their envi- 
ronment. The Germans regard these as a class of 
hunger candidates, unable to secure the means for 
their ideal existence, and unwilling and unable to 
turn to more menial service. 

The teaching of modern languages, according to 
the natural or Pestalozzian method, is receiving 
thorough critical discussion in all parts of the coun- 
try. All the pedagogical magazines are replete with 
able discussions pro and coii^ those in favour of the 
natural method being decidedly in the majority. 
There are also several journals exclusively devoted 
to a consideration of this important question. Hot 
only are the newer methods finding favour in discus- 
sions, hut many disciples are putting into practice 
the new doctrines, or, more strictly, the more re- 
cently revised doctrines. The natural method has had 
many exponents among the great leaders of peda- 
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gogical thought. It was heralded hy Erasmus, Co- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Willmann, Ackermaun, 
Kern, and others, not to mention its English sup- 
porters. 

By this method the ear as well as the eye is made 
a factor in the acquisition. The new language is 
to be acquired by the same method that a child 
learns its mother tongue — by reception through the 
ear, watching the moYements of the lips, and by imi- 
tation of what it perceives. Through constant asso- 
ciation of things with words the objectiye and the 
subjectiYe are related. Frequent repetition is an 
important factor, and the influence of muscular 
memory brought about by movement of the vocal 
organs is taken advantage of. * 

By the proper selection of material the interest is 
stimulated. This, it may be said, is perhaps only 
second to repetition in the influence u]pon memoriz- 
ing. Of course, the youth who has learned to read 
possesses an advantage over the infant, and hence 
with him not all acquisition depends upon parrot 
repetition ” ; logical associations aid the youth. The 
eye is also a factor in acquisition. But the initial 
work until the elements of pronunciation are well 
mastered belong to the oral side of language teaching. 

It is usual to begin the teaching of both English 
and French in German schools by considerable intro- 
ductory oral work. After some skill has been acquired 
in understanding the spoken word and in pronuncia- 

* See J. R. Street, Ped. Sem. lY, A Study in Language 
Teaching ; also Dr. H. T. Lukens, Ped. Sem. Ill, A Study in 
learning Language. 
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tioR (this includes sentences as ^rell as vords), read- 
ing is begun. The lessons are first read by the 
teacher, who explains the words and phrases not 
understood by the pupils ; the pupils then read the 
selection ; and after this follows a large amount of 
judicious questioning upon what has been read. At 
first the questions are so framed that the pupil may 
answer in the words given in the book, or by chang- 
ing a single word or at most a very few words of the 
teacher's question ; for example : 

Sind sie lang in London gebliehen? Ja, ich bin 
lang in London gebliehen. Who went with you to 
Eiigby ? Henry went with me to Eughy. Did you 
see the Queen's palace in London ? Yes, we saw the 
Queen’s ];>alace in London. 

Concert answering in the first stages of the work 
is recommended as an aid in cultivating the ear and 
the voice. Ausbildung der Hor- iind Sprechfahig- 
keit des Schulers ist stets im Auge zu hehalten” 
(Prussian Lehrplan). Much stress is placed upon 
the teaching of words and phrases used in daily life by 
the people whose language is being studied. Pro- 
fessor Hansknecht claims that the current language 
of the people should be learned before the literary 
forms. It is manifestly a lack, he maintains, when 
(as is the case with certain elementary books on 
English) pupils are not given in the course of an 
entire year the expression for letter, post, railway 
train, steamer, tailor, coffee, or supper ; further, the 
characteristic English expressions, roast beef, beef- 
steak, plum pudding, ham, eggs, ale, ginger-beer, 
tramway, waterproof, trade, industry, commerce, 
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yes, also, daughter, mother, aunt, girl, and cTen 
pretty. And the pupil has been obliged to memo- 
rize the words fossil iguanodon ! 

The more recent books and the official regulations 
state that pupils are to be made accjuainted with the 
daily life and occurrences of the people whose lan- 
guage they are studying. When studpng English, 
they are carried in thought, aided by maps, pictures, 
and proper reading books, we will say, to the capital 
of England, and made acquainted with its location, 
its streets, its points of interest, such as the Houses 
of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Kensington Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, Rotten Row, Trafalgar Square, 
the British Museum, the Bank of England, the 
Tower, Big Ben, etc. I haye witnessed yery in- 
teresting lessons based upon Toni’s Journey through 
London and its Enyirons. (See Hausknecht’s English 
Student.) The boys were introduced to all the fa- 
mous sights, learned something about the Charter- 
house School and Rugby, about the English school- 
boy’s games, and life in England generally. The 
schoolboy life is, of course, of greatest interest, being 
so nearly related to their own experiences. Had the 
language been Erench, Paris or some other Erench 
city would haye formed the centre of the theme, and 
Erench schoolboy life would haye receiyed attention. 
I haye witnessed yery spirited exercises upon a study 
of Erench schools. 

Many of the German modern -language teachers 
speak with a good deal of pride of the fact that their 
books on Erench contain yery few classical tales and 
fables. The Erench reading books on German are 
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almost excliisivelj made np of classic material. Such 
seleetions tend to deaden all interest. Greek tales, if 
in any foreign language, should be studied in Greek, 
Latin tales in Latin, and fables in the mother tongue. 
Some of our American text-book writers could well 
profit by this suggestion when preparing foreign-lan- 
guage manuals. Interest is fundamental in the ac- 
quisition of any subject, and I believe, from the work 
I saw, that the Germans have struck one of the right 
keys toward securing it in language teaching. 

Along with this the geography of the country is 
correlated, names are learned as they are pronounced 
at home, much valuable information is added, and 
trith no loss— -on the contrary, with gain — to the lan- 
guage lesson. Important events of history are dis- 
cussed. The authors who have contributed most to 
tlie literature are considered biographically, and some 
of their most important productions are at least 
talked about if time does not permit a more detailed 
consideration. In the higher real-schools quite a 
thorougl)^ and detailed survey of English literature is 
attempted, but in the gymnasia, where it is taken for 
such a limited time, the elements only can be studied. 
Simultaneously with learning vocabularies (which in 
the early portion of the work are learned from the 
teacher) and becoming acquainted with the life of 
the people, rules of grammar are considered. But 
they are of minor importance, and are incidental 
instead of being the “ Hanptsache. ” 

The above necessarily brief discussion will give 
something of the aims and methods in teaching mod- 
ern languages. The theories advanced by their most 
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progressive teachers are founded on a sound peda- 
gogical and psychological basis. Some schools secure 
most creditable results, others less perfect. From 
all the schools the boys come with a good working 
knowledge of French — i. e., they can read it, speak 
it, and write it with considerable ease and fluency. 
From many schools the same may be said of English, 
but it is far from universal. Few of the university stu- 
dents have a good working knowledge, and scarcely 
any can speak it. This is due to two causes : First, 
most of the university students are gymnasial trained, 
and there little attention is paid to it, some never 
studying it ; second, few teachers can speak it correct- 
ly, hence the poor pronunciation of the students. 
While they teach French pronunciation perfectly, in 
general the English pronunciation is wretched. It is 
very exceptional to And native English teachers in 
the schools, and few of the German teachers ever 
master the difficulties of English pronunciation. 
Occasionally a teacher spends a short time in Eng- 
land, but it is the exception rather than the rule. 
Hence, although the real-gymnasia and higher real- 
school graduates can read and write the language 
well, they can seldom speak it so that an Englishman 
or an American can understand without difficulty. 
I have listened to a class of Upper Prima boys read 
from Herrig’s Classical Authors and was unable to 
understand a line without also looking on the book. 
They had studied the language over five years. On 
the whole, I believe their methods and results in 
modern languages are very commendable, and should 
they secure English-speaking teachers, their proce- 
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dure in Engli.sli in the real-gymnasia and higher real- 
£eht)ols would be as admirable as it now is in teach- 
ing French. 

Apjjemlix to Section 0, 

The following is a list of works compiled by the 
School Board in Coblenz,* from which teachers are 
to make selections in teaching English : 


IIisnaiiCAL: 

Charal»€rs, liistory of the English People U. III. 

Seott, Tales of a Grandfather XT. Ill, L. II. 

3Iaeaulay, Lord Clire IL 

Ir%ing, The Discovery of America. II. 

3Iacaiilay, Warren Hastings U, II, L. L 

"" The Duke of 3[onmouth U. II, L. L 

‘‘ History of England 1. 

Green, A Short History of the English People. I. 

31eh‘arthy, The Crimean War U. II, I. 

Bn HiH.tPiiicAL: 

Fnmkliifs AiiTohiugraphy II. 

Smiles, Beet Is of Heroism.. L. IL 

George Stephenson IL 

Irving, Sketch- Book U. II, 1. 

Goudby, The England of Shakespeare I. 

y.iRRATn'E : 

Irving, Tales of the Alhambra IT. Ill, L. IL 

31arryar, 3Iasternian Ready U. Ill, L. IL 

“ The Chihlren of the Yew Forest XT. Ill, L. IL 

‘‘ The Settlers in Canada U. Ill, L. II. 

The Three Cutters U. Ill, L. II. 

“ Collection of Tales and Sketches IL 

Waverly, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe IT. IL 

Bickens. Sketches XT. IL 

‘‘ A Christmas Carol IF. 11, 1, 

** The C’ricket on the Hearth 


* Centralblatt, 1897, pp. 225-227. 
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OrxItions : 

Parliamentary Speeches of Pitt, Burke, etc. 

Science and History of Citilizatiox : 

Great Explorers and Inventors U. IL 

Besant, London, Past and Present U. II, L 

G-reen, Short History of the English People . . . U. II, I. 

Escott, England and its People U. II, I. 

Polity and Pursuits 

London and its Environs U. II, L 

Poetry : 

Julius Ctesar, Coriolanus, Macbeth, Richard 

III, Merchant of Venice 1. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake U. II, I. 

Byron’s Selections from Childe Harold 1. 

Milton, Selections from Paradise Lost I. 

Collection from G-rofE and Hausknecht U. Ill, I. 

Selections for Frenclu 

Historical : 

Lame-Fleury, Becouverte de I’Amerique U. HI. 

Michaud, Premiere Croisade U. III. 

“ Troisieme Croisade U. Ill, L. IL 

Barante, Histoire de Jeanne d'Arc IT. Ill, L. II. 

Thiers, Bonaparte en Egypte et en Syrie L. IL 

Brury, Sieele de Louis XIV L, II, 

Segur, Histoire de Napoleon et de la Grande 

Armee U. II. 

Miquet, Histoire de la Revolution U. II, L 

Lamprey, Histoire de Napoleon L 

Taine, Les Origines de la France contempo- 

raine 1. 

Biographical : 

Miquet, Vie de Franklin IL 

Michaud, Vie et Coiitumes des Croisades II. 

Halevy, LTnvasion II. 

Larcey, Le Siege de Paris U. II, I 

B’Herisson, Journal d’un Oilieier d’Ordon- 
nanee U. IL 
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Bn tGR i pmrA L : 

Manhf^quii^n, Cunskyratums sur les Causes, etc. U, II, L 

TaiiiL*, Napi'lc'm L 

Oiii 2 <.r, Kiude sur Waahip^ton I. 

de la Civilisation L 

Oratk >n> : 

De^t'zta fk^frnee de Ludwig XVI I. 

Xareativhs ; 

liruiiu, Le T<*ur de la France en 5 Mois TJ. IIL 

Franeiner F. IIL 

Seiivestre, Xu Coin de Feu U. Ill, L. IL 

Erekmanii'Cliatrian, Histoire d’un Conserifc. U. Ill, L. IL 
“ “ Waterloo, Contes Popu- 

laires, C’ontes dii Bord clu Rliin L.TI. 

Cuiiteiirs Moderne L. II. 

Clioix de Xi:mvelle< Woderne IL 

Dander, Lettres de Wun Moulin U. IL 

*• Contes <Iu Lundi F. II. 

CV«pp»V, Xouvellan LL IL 

Mf'ritiiec, Culninba F. IL 

Toepfer, Xuuvelles Genevnises U. II. 

X'atural Srijivi.n, Geography, Technical: 

Voyageurs el Inventeurs ctdebres L. IL 

Figuier, Les Graiides Inventions modernes L. 1. 

M. du Camp, Paris. ! L 

Drama : 

Girardiii, La Jole fait Peur L. IL 

Scfribe, Bertrand et Raton, Le Verre d'Eau II. 

Bafaiile des Darner LL IL 1. 

Sandeaii, Mile, de la Seigliere LL IL 

Peiiillet. Le Village F. IL 

Angler et Sarideau, Le Gendre de 31. Poisier. . IT. II. 1. 

Racine. Atlialie, Britaimieus F. IL 

(*orriei]le, Le Cid, Horace, Cinna F. IL L 

3Ic»liere, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme U. IL 

** I/Avare IL II, L 

*• Les Femme SaYantes L 

“ Le Misanthrope U. IL 
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On tlie four following pages is given tlie table of 
contents of one of the modern German books ^ for 
teacliing English. It illustrates very well the meth- 
ods which I have seen tried in some of the best 
schools. It seems to me to contain much worthy of 
imitation in teaching foreign languages in our ovm 
schools ; hence I give it without change. 

B. MATHEMATICS. 

1st class ^ Vorschide. Arithmetic, 5 hours. Exer- 
cises in the four fundamental operations with num- 
bers to one hundred. Division with one-place divi- 
sors. Multiplication table. Exercises from the 
Seclienfibel (primer of arithmetic) with numbers 
from one to one hundred. 

2d class^ Yorscliule. Arithmetic, 5 hours. 
reclinen (mental arithmetic) with numbers from one 
to one thousand. TTritten exercises. Fundamental 
operations with numbers to one million. 

Sd class, Vorschule, Arithmetic, 5 hours. Men- 
tal and written exercises with numbers of any size 
( Unhegrenzten ZaMra^im) with concrete and abstract 
numbers. Coins, measures, and weights. 

Sexta ( Gymnasium), Arithmetic, 4 hours. Repe- 
tition of fundamental operations with whole num- 
bers, concrete and abstract. Reduction of integral 
numbers (simple examples). German measures, 
weights, coins. Exercises in decimal notation and 
calculation. 

^ Oberstiife zum Lehrbucii der englischen Spraelie vom Dr. 
Oskar Thiergeii. of Dresden. Published by H. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1897. 
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Arithmetic, 4 hours. Dmsibility of 
Common fmetions. Simple equations, 
with liiiDierieai expressions on one side. Simple 
exeroises in proportion. German weights, measures, 
and euins. 

Qniirfn. Mathematics, 4 hours (arithmetic 2 
hours). Decimals, simple and compound proportion, 
xxitli integral numbers and fractions (exercises from 
"'‘burgerliche’' life). Heview of fractions and nii- 
nierieal computation of literal expressions. Planime- 
try 2 hours. Straight lines, angles, triangles. Pun- 
diimeiital constructions. 

Ltmrr Teriitt. Mathematics, 3 hours. First se- 
mester, aritlimetie 2 hours, jdunimetry one hour. 
Second semester, the reverse. In arithmetic the 
fundamental principles in calculation of absolute lit- 
eral expressicms. Equations of the first degree with 
one unknown quantity. Planimetry : Parallelograms, 
circles (first part), construction of triangles, and 
tangents. 

Vpprr Trrfla. 3fathematics, 3 hours. First se- 
mester, arithmetic 2 hours, planimetry 1 hour. Sec- 
ond semester, reverse tlie number of hours. Arith- 
metic : Equations of the first degree with one and 
tvith seviTiil unknown quantities. Exercises in frac- 
tions. Fow'ers and roots, considering only positive in- 
tegral exponents. Planimetry: Circle (second part), 
equality of surfaces, calculation of rectilinear sur- 
faces. Introduction to similarity of figures. Con- 
struction of triangles, having given the sum and dif- 
ference of two sides and of the opposite angles. 

Lower Seeunia, Mathematics, 4 hours. First se- 
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niester arithmetic, second semester planimetry. 
Simple and quadratic equations vitli one unknown 
quantity. Ajoplication of these in triangulation. 
Definition of power and roots. Xegatiye and frac- 
tional exponents. Logarithms and application with 
fiye-place logarithmic tables. Calculation of surfaces 
and circumferences of circles. Definition of trigo- 
nometric functions. Trigonometric calculation of 
right-angled and equiangular triangles. Calculation 
of sides, surfaces, and yolumes of regular polyhe- 
drons. 

Z^ 2 ^ 2 ^er Sectinda^ 4 hours. Trigonometric con- 
struction of triangles. Powers, roots, logarithms. 
Equations, including quadratics with several un- 
knowm quantities. Arithmetical and geometrical 
series of the first order. Similarity of figures, geo- 
metric means, and a little concerning harmonic 
points and rays. Continuation of algebraic geom- 
etry. 

Lower Prima, 4 hours. Eeyiew arithmetical 
principles of former classes. Interest, rent, imagi- 
naries, binomial theorem for positiye integral expo- 
nents. Stereometry. Maxima and minima, cubic 
equations. 

TJ27per Prima^ 4 hours. Eeyiew arithmetic of 
previous years. Interest, rent, imaginary numbers, 
binomial theorem with positive integral exponents. 
Completion of trigonometry (addition theorems). 
Constructions and determinations. Application of 
trigonometrical principles to spherical triangles. 

The mathematical curricula in all the German 
secondary schools offer many points of suggestive- 
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ne^> fur Amerieun .-uhuok. The entire course occu- 
pies a little less time tluiii is usuaily devoted to 
iiuitlieiiuities iii Ameri^ain sola ols. Begiiiiiiiig with 
the fir-t year in rhi* Vorseliuleii, four hours a week 
is the avtu'aue uniuunt of time devoted to the subject. 
From ^exui to rp|en’ Prima in the gymnasia, from 
thirty-three to thirty-six (usually thirty-three) weekly 
hours of iustruuiiuu are given to mathematical sub- 
jects id various kiiols. We may regard four hours 
weekly throiiglimit the entire course as about the 
average aiuuunt of time. 

In Amerie'aii schools about five hours a week are 
given thr^uigli each of the eight grades of the gram- 
iiiar-sehu*d course, or about forty weekly hours of in- 
struerion plus from two to two and a half years of 
five hmirs a week in the high school, making a total 
of from fifty to fifty-two and a half weekly hours 
before leaving the higii school. If we add at least 
one year of five iioiirs weekly in college to carry the 
pupil to the same point of proficiency, the difference 
in the amount of time becomes very great. This 
shows a considerable excess in the amount of time 
occupied hy the American boy to the end of the 
liigli-sehool course — in aetpiiring what ? An amount 
of mathematical knowledge and skill equal to that 
possessed by the gymnusial graduate? As can be 
seen from an examination of the German school pro- 
grammes, the American boy at the end of the high- 
school CiRirse has acquired less knowledge of math- 
ematics than his German cousin at the end of the 
gymnasial course. To be sure, as was demonstrated 
in the chapter on Ages of Graduates, the German 
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boy is about two years older, but we must regard as 
of considerable moment tiie less amount of time he 
has spent in acquiring this knowledge, and the extra 
amount of time he has left for other branches. 

The gymnasial graduate has about the same 
mathematical acquirements as the average college 
student at the end of his freshman year. Those 
who have taken the real-gymnasium or the higher 
real-school course have accomplished work nearly 
equivalent to that finished the end of the sopho- 
more year in college. 

The real-school courses of six years’ duration 
cover as much ground in mathematics as our high 
schools; that is, pupils may have acquired in Ger- 
man schools as much mathematics at the end of the 
ninth year of school life (if they finish at a normal 
age) as our pupils at the end of the twelfth year of 
school. If we again compare the work in the Ger- 
man gymnasia (humanistic and real) with the entire 
mathematical course through the sophomore year, we 
find that the American boy has spent from fifteen to 
twenty weekly hours more than the gymnasial grad- 
uate. This means an equivalent of from three to 
four years of five hours weekly. Surely a difference 
worth investigating ! 

The causes of this discrepancy may be summed 
up, perhaps, under the following heads : 

(a) The German schools have better instruction 
by more thoroughly trained teachers. 

(b) There is a better co-ordination and division of 
work. 

(c) The work is continued to the end of the gym- 
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nasial course. an<l only about four Iioiirs are given 
wet'kl}% instead of live hours to the end of the sec- 
ond year of the high schr»oL and then a cessation. 

(d) In the Berman schools the metric system is 
used, instead of oiir awkward system of weights and 
measures. 

The Bermans omit all unnecessary details, 
especially in arithmetic and demonstrative geometry. 
Only such |)rop<isitions are dwelt upon as will he in 
constant use throughout the course. 

(/I The Germans omit all unnecessary or un- 
practical parts of arithmetic. Only those parts are 
taken tliat are of actual use in business life or are 
necessary preliminaries for the siibserpient mathe- 
matical work. The business aritlimetic is confined 
to elementary principles. ISueh topics as banking, 
bank dis<‘Oinic, partial payments, alligation, partner- 
ship, and others that are required in our elementary 
schools, do not appear in their programmes and re- 
ceive little treatment in their text-books on aritlime- 
tic. In Quarta (the sixth year of school life) the 
work begins to diverge from the ordinary numerical 
arithmetic, and a more strictly mathematical treat- 
ment is begun by introducing literal arithmetic. 
Xot all the hard problems have been solved, nor all 
possible arithmetical rules and combinations mas- 
tered ; but the boy is led by gradual steps to a more 
purely mathematical consideration of number and 
quantity. He is also helped to acquire principles 
which will enable him to conquer some of the diffi- 
culties that he has previously encountered, but which 
he has escaped by going around. A maxim nowhere 
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more true than in mathematics is, that “ often the 
best way to conquer a difficulty is by going around 
it.” Single-handed the boy must frequently floun- 
der around unnecessarily, probably overmastered by 
the formidable and useless arithmetical puzzles that 
appear in many American text-books on arithmetic. 

(g) The manner of dividing the work is such 
that pupils may take up topics and subjects in the 
order of their difficulty. 'Not all of one subject, in- 
cluding all the side issues, are attempted before tak- 
ing up a new subject. Simple equations are easier 
than partial payments and it would certainly appear 
psychological to begin them in their order of diffi- 
culty. It is an almost trite pedagogical maxim, that 
the presentation of a subject should always be 
adapted to the capabilities of the taught ; and also 
that we should proceed from the simple to that 
which is more complex. One logical order that 
might be followed, and that one we have been fol- 
lowing, consists in attempting to finish the entire 
subject before begmning a new one. This in the 
case of mathematics violates the psychological order, 
which is more important. It is also certainly as 
logical to arrange topics in their order of difficulty 
if one will directly aid in the interpretation of the 
other ; and there can be no question but that some 
parts of algebra and geometry are necessary pre- 
liminaries of certain arithmetical operations. A 
knowledge of the equation is almost indispensable 
in many parts of arithmetic. 

Much oral work is required in all grades and in 
all mathematical subjects. There are no black- 
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boards large enough to admit of haring an entire 
class work at the board. I never saw a blackboard 
in Germany larger than four feet by eight feet. The 
teacher uses the board for demonstrational and illus- 
trative purposes, and the pupils are obliged to follow 
the work mentally. Thus all crutches are taken 
away, and the results are certainly excellent- I 
have never witnessed mathematical exercises where 
pupils exhibited more mental alertness. In our 
American schools the too abundant use of the black- 
board is unquestionably conducive to weakness in 
mathematical computations. When too much writ- 
ten work is permitted, the pupil fails through lack of 
training to grasp and to hold clearly and firmly in 
mind the proper mathenmtical relations. Students 
often enter the universities without any power what- 
ever of following a lecture or a connected discourse, 
and this habit of leaning on visual helps in mathe- 
matics is one of the causes to which the defect may 
be attributed. 

As a specimen of the facility with which examples 
may be worked mentally by young pupils, I append 
a number of examples that were given to boys in the 
fourth year of school.* The class were very ordinary 
boys in appearance, but as they, some sixty in num- 
ber, sat in soldierly order upon those low, backless 
recitation benches for an entire hour (from 3 to 4 
p. M.) and vanquished problem after problem which 
the teacher hurled at them, with scarcely an error, 
it excited my admiration for their masterly accom- 


* From III Hohere Burger Schuie, Leipzig. 
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plisliments. At the same time I pitied their poor 
hacks and aching muscles, and I could not repress 
a smile as an occasional one, longing for physical 
motion, pricked his neighbour with a pin or punched 
him in the ribs; this, of course, when the teacher 
was not looking. The lesson was upon denominate 
numbers, and was evidently a review lesson. I omit 
preliminaries, and give only some of the examples : 

How many mm. in 1 cm. ? cm, in 1 m. ? mm. in 1 
m. ? m. in 1 km. ? How many sec. in 25 min. ? 35 
min.? 75 min.? 1 hour equals how many min.? 2 
hrs. ? 24 hrs. ? 59 hrs. ? How many hours in 1 day ? 
5 days? 9 days? 60 days? 85 days? 66 days? 90 
days? 99 days? in month of February? months in 
9 years ? 80 years ? 70 years ? 700 years ? Exact date 
of Luther's birth ? death ? How many years, 
months, days old was he ? Same for Goethe. How 
many years old is your father? months ? How many 
days in 2 years? 10 X 10 equals ? 100 X 10 equals? 
1,000 X 10 equals ? so on up to 1,000,000,000. How 
many hours (approximately) in 1,000,000,000 seconds? 

A great advance has been made in Germany 
within the last few years in the methods of teaching 
mathematics. Undoubtedly the methods there have 
not been very poor for a long time, for with so many 
competent teachers who have been able, because of 
their broad scholarship, to see the entire course in 
its proper relations the methods could not possibly 
be inferior. The chief advance, according to Dr. 
Eethwisch,^ has been in the introduction of the 


* Deutschlands huheres Sehulwesen im 19. Jahrhundert. 
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heuristic method. The old Euclidian method has 
been almost entirely abandoned. Instead of follow- 
ing a written course of reasoning and then memorizing 
it, pupils are taught to discuss relations for them- 
selves, and from known discovered conditions to 
draw conclusions. One of the best geometry lessons 
I ever witnessed wns in a class of boys about twelve 
years old. The lesson w^as upon similarity of triangles. 
Five or six cases of similarity of triangles were dis- 
posed of during the hour — more than are usually 
taken by the old method of memorizing the author’s 
reasoning. The puinls were led to discover all 
relations, to formulate the theorems, and from the 
known conditions given the conclusions were drawn 
and the course of reasoning carried out by the pupils 
themselves. The teacher guided the discussion, but 
the pupils formulated it. The method may perhaps 
be called the heuristic-analytic method. 

To quote Rethwisch again, “ In der Ausbildung 
der genetischen systeme beim analytischen Beweis- 
fiihrung und heiiristischen Lehrverfahren gipfelt der 
Fortschritt des mathematischen Enterrichts.” 

The following paragraphs are inserted as a fair 
sample of the division of work as carried on in most 
of the secondary schools I have visited. It is com- 
piled from the table of contents of a much-used work 
in mathematics designed for higher grades in sec- 
ondary schools.*^ 

Planimetry , — Under this are included angles, 

*F. G. Mehler, Hauptstoe der Elementar-Mathenmtik zxim 
Gebraueh an Gymnasien and Realg}’'mnasien ; seventeenth 
edition, 1892. 
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parallel lines, rectilinear figures, equality of rectan- 
gular figures, circles, similarity of figures, comparison 
and measurements of rectilinear surfaces and regu- 
lar polygons, measurement of tlie circle, algebraic 
geometry. 

Algebra . — Four fundamental operations, powers 
and roots, imaginaries, expressions of the form 
'\/a± and a ± 2^, proportion, equations, con- 
tinued fractions, logarithms, interest and rent (by 
logarithms). Trigonometry : trigonometric func- 
tions, solution of plane triangles. Series and binomial 
theorem : geometric series, arithmetical series, appli- 
cation of these in the elementary notions of simple 
transcendental functions. Binomial theorem and 
applications. 

Stereometry . — Straight lines and planes in space, 
solid angles, polyhedrons, cylinder, cone, sphere. 
Spherical trigonometry. Trigonometric tables. 

Throughout the entire course the number of 
formulse to be memorized is reduced to the mini- 
mum, but these few are constantly put into practice. 
The fundamental principles of planimetry are first 
met with in Quarta, and are constantly used through- 
out the remaining six years of the course. Trigono- 
metric functions are first defined in Lower Secunda, 
a year before our pupils leave the high school, and 
the knowledge of these is made necessary almost 
daily for the next four years. The same is true of 
algebraic equations. Their solution is learned early 
in the course, and their application is constantly de- 
manded throughout the whole realm of mathematics. 
Trigonometric formulae are reduced to the minimum, 
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hut by endless repetition they become indelibly fixed 
in the memory. 

The method of procedure, it will be noticed, is 
diametrically opposite to the methods in our own 
schools. Examine the courses of study in a 
sand American high schools (and these courses are 
followed quite strictly), and it will be found that 
arithmetic seldom appears, it supposedly having 
been finished in the grammar school; algebra is 
found to be a first- or second-year study, geometry fol- 
io ws after it (as an isolated study), and trigonometry, 
which will not be found in ten per cent of the courses, 
follows along after geometry. Is there any psycho- 
logical reason why they should follow this order ? 
I am firmly convinced that one of the weakest spots 
in American school administration is this unnatural, 
unpsych ological, arbitrary division of subjects into 
isolated units. 

Psychologists will agree that repetition and asso- 
ciation are among the most, if not the most, potent 
factors in memory. The more ways in which a prin- 
ciple is applied the more association tracts it forms, 
and hence the more firmly fixed in memory. By the 
German plan of studies all principles learned are 
kept before the mind through long periods. In 
American schools the reverse is true. Studies are 
pursued for a short period and then dismissed entire- 
ly. It is no wonder that when pupils appear for ex- 
amination for entrance to college they know so little 
about algebra and other secondary-school studies. 

This “ spiral ” arrangement of subjects is worthy 
of special commendation. By this I mean that the 
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student is led to cross and recross the same ground 
many times, each time with a diherent purpose. At 
one time a topic may he studied with an entirely 
practical end in view — for example, that of acquir- 
ing a mechanical mastery of the operations involved 
in reaching results ; at another time it may he con- 
sidered for the purpose of understanding the scien- 
tific principles involved. By this spiral plan the 
student is also enabled to secure a deeper insight 
into the topic each time he recurs to it. He is also 
obliged to continually apply all the important princi- 
ples gained. They thus become firmly fixed in mind. 

Of perhaps more importance than any of these 
advantages is the permanent interest that the stu- 
dent gains from the long-continued pursuance of 
the study. By constantly keeping the subject be- 
fore the mind and continually applpng it in mani- 
fold relations it becomes an integral part of the uni- 
fied possession of the mind rather than a mass of 
undigested facts soon to be forgotten, which is the 
inevitable result of the usual arrangement of Ameri- 
can high-school programmes. 

In Germany a great deal of importance is at- 
tached to drawing in connection with mathematics. 
The teachers say they wish to make the instruction 
anscMulieh. Constructions are made whenever pos- 
sible. All tables of measurements are learned in- 
ductively and objectively. In all schools will be 
found model sets of weights and measures. Often I 
have seen scales of measurements printed on the wall 
in constant view. Dividers, rulers, T-squares, try- 
squares, etc., are always at hand. 
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Great stress is laid upon securing a connected 
view of tlie ditlereiit proet'sses involved. For exam- 
ple, it is sIiOTO that miiitiplication is an addition of 
equals, siihtracrion and division are the reverse of 
the direct processes^ powers are multiples of equal 
factors, roots and logarithms are inversions of direct 
processes of involution. Then the negative, partial, 
irrational, imaginary, and transcendental systems 
lose their arbitrary appearance.* 

An attempt is made to correlate mathematics 
with other branches, and with considerable success. 
Examples and problems are drawn as far as possible 
from dilrgerlklw life, from practical measiu-ements 
necessary to be made, and from the work in physics 
and chemistry. Histort’- is not left out, inasmuch as 
the great mathematicians are considered biograph- 
ically and with reference to their place in the his- 
tory of the devidopment of thought, ilany of the 
great mathematicians having been philosophers as 
well, a great direct connection with the history of 
philosophy can be made. The story of the discov- 
ery of important theorems always adds wonderful 
interest. 

Mathematics is often correlated with jBsthetic cul- 
ture, as it ought to be, since mathematical propor- 
tions are basal in the aesthetics of architecture, and to 
a certain extent in all true art. 

One of the most impressive “ correlation ” lessons 
I have witnessed was a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of cultivation of esthetic ideas in connection 

^ See Dr. A. Timer in Deutsehlands lidheres Sehulwesen im 
la. Jahriiundert. 
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with mathematics. The geometry lesson was upon 
mean proportionals (‘‘golden mean'^ or gcAdene 
ScJnnitf). After the strictly mathematical demon- 
strations were completed, the application of this prin- 
ciple was discussed in its more utilitarian aspect, first 
considering more common applications, then passing 
to the examples in finer and more renowned architec- 
ture, and finally its application in pure art. The 
special application was made with reference to 
Eaphael’s most renowned masterpiece, the Sistine 
Madonna. The relation “the lesser part is to the 
greater part as the greater part is to the whole ” 
was shown to maintain in nearly a dozen group- 
ings of prominent points in the picture. Specimens 
of faulty art were shown where the picture had 
even to untrained eyes a seeming lack of har- 
mony. This unharmonious aspect was shown to he 
a result of lack of proportion. Varieties of mar- 
ginal arrangements were shown to alfect the whole 
aspect of the picture, and most radically. Even prin- 
ciples of physics were re-enforced hy discussing the 
positions of the figures. The “line of direction” 
was shown to he exactly over the centre of gravity. 
And certain other positions were only explainable hy 
a knowledge of other physical principles. Such cor- 
relation has a true psychological basis, and can not 
help but create higher aesthetic ideals as well as re- 
enforce the scientific truths gained. The whole ex- 
planation occupied only a few minutes, and no dissi- 
pation of energy was possible. If not a single assthetic 
ideal had grown out of the discussion, from the stand- 
point of the pedagogy which seeks only devices for 
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more securely implanting the cold hard facts of 
science, the lesson was above criticism. The four 
formal steps — clearness, association, system, meth- 
od — had been exemplified, and had provided an ap- 
plication of the principles. And how much higher 
the aim than in wholly neglecting the application, or 
in making some of those vapid, senseless bases of cor- 
relation such as “ estimating the worth of the tobac- 
co chewed and smoked by a Virginia planter when 
studying the geography of Virginia ! ” * 

Below are given some final examination questions, 
which will indicate something of the degree of pro- 
ficiency required in mathematics. 


AsJcanisclies Gymnasium^ Berlin^ 1895. 


1. In the triangle ABO draw a line xy parallel 
vith B C so that (the line being also drawn) the 
triangles Azy and BxC shall be equal. 

In a triangle, the side c, the difference between 
the other two sides a and the difference between 
the angles A and B opposite these sides is known. 
Determine the sides and the angles. 

3. Around a cone whose radius is r the frustum of 
a right cone is circumscribed. The entire surfaces of 
the two are in the ratio of m : n. Determine the value 
of the radius of the circular bases of the second. 


4. xiy :=.ziu 
X “I" '2^ ~ 

4 - 2 == 11 

+ f + + = 170 


y solve. 


^ As can be found in a certain American work on pedagogy. 
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Humooldt Gijranasinm^ Berlin^ 1896. 

1. Tlie axes of two parabolas whose parameters 
are and along the same straight line, but in 
opposite directions. Determine the point in this 
line from which the two parabolas will appear at the 
same angle. 

2. A train of hg weight and cm velocity is to be 
brought to a standstill in a m distance. Determine 
(a) the working power, {h) the strength of the brake, 
{c) the time necessary for stopping. 

3. In a paraboloid of revolution whose diameter, 
surface, and height are known, inscribe the max- 
imum cylinder. 

E. HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Sd Clciss^ Vorsclmle. Home Geography {Reimcds- 
Jcunde), 2 hours. Development of geographical ideas 
by means of observations around the city (Berlin) and 
the province (Brandenburg). Introductory work by 
means of charts and pictures. History relating to 
Berlin. 

Sexia. Geography, 2 hours. Fundamental prin- 
ciples of physical and mathematical geography. 
First introduction to study of relief maps, globe, and 
charts. Brief general view^ of the physical and po- 
litical features of the earth. 

Quinta. Geography, 2 hours. Physical and po- 
litical geography of Germany. Drawing simple 
boundaries on blackboard (by teach er). 

Quarta. Geography, 2 hours. Physical and po- 
litical geography of non-German Europe, especially 
the Mediterranean region. 

17 
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Lower Tertia* History, 2 lioiirs. Survey of 
Grecian history, from Draco to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. A Inief survey of Roman history 
from Pyrrhus to the death of Augustine. Neces- 
sary and important parts of Oriental history of eitil- 
ization. Impi'»rtance of historical geography. 

Lower Tirfin. History and geography, 3 hours. 
Survey of the Kultiirgeschichte ” of western Rome 
from the death of Augustus, then German history 
to the close of the Middle Ages. Review themes of 
Quarta. Review of political geography of Germany, 
excepting the German colonies. Map sketching. 

Tertia. History and geography, 3 hours. 
German history from the close of the Middle Ages to 
Frederick the Great. Review themes of previous class. 
Review physical features of Germany. Geography of 
German colonies. Map sketching as in Quarta. 

Lower Secunda. History and geography, 3 hours. 
German and Prussian history fi‘om Frederick the 
Great to 1888. Review themes of previous year. 
Review geography of Europe. Elementary mathe- 
matical geography. 

Upper Secumla. History and geography, 3 hours. 
Greek history. Roman history. Review historical 
and geographical themes of pre'vdous years. 

Lower Prima. History and geography, 3 hours. 
Review of geography in connection with history. 
German history from 1273-1048 A. i). Most impor- 
tant non-German history. Review ancient history. 

Upper Prima. History, 3 hours. German history, 
1648-1890. Most important parts of foreign history. 
Review geography in connection with history. 
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As mil be notieed from tlie scTiooI programmes, 
tlie geograpliy and history ^rork very largely coalesce. 
Except in the most elementary work, geography does 
not appear from the programmes to be set apart as a 
separate study. The real geography, that which 
deals with the subject as a consideration of the earth 
and its relation to man, as affecting man, and in 
turn being modified by man, is closely correlated 
with history. All the geographical factors that have 
influenced political, commercial, economic, or social 
conditions, and hare helped to shape the course of 
historical development, are largely discussed in con- 
nection with the particular phases of history which 
they affect. 

It is because of this close correlation of historical 
and geographical work that one sees history and 
geographical work placed together in the programmes. 
But it must not be inferred that they are mixed to- 
gether promiscuously in the recitation. It is true 
that the study of topography, cartography, political 
and commercial geography are largely correlated with 
history, but an inspection of any of the programmes 
will show that, with the exception of the unification 
for purposes of review, work is carried on quite sepa- 
rately. In all of my visits I did not observe more 
than the incidental correlation of the two subjects. 
There were always distinct teaching periods for 
the two subjects. I have examined many Sclmlbe- 
riclite (yearly announcements) and have found no 
exceptions to this division of work. Many of them 
read “history and geography,” but immediately 
following the work is divided. In one, which has 
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tlie two groiipod under the topic Iieading Ge- 
seln^^Iiie ?oid Gf 1 find the fiinlier division 

inio '■"History, *i hours. German history from the 
Iietoriinitioii to the Menna Countess. Geography, 
2 hours, hi oii-Germaii European physical and po- 
litical geogTaphy.'” (Eeal - gi’ninasiiim, Lei|)zig.) 
Again, iro III the real-school iji Meerane : "‘Geogra- 
phy, 2 hours. Kingdom, ol Saxony ; general geog- 
raphy of the entire earth, nistory, 1 hour. Biog- 
raphy from Greek and Roman history.'’ 

The exam}dos might be multiplied by referring 
to the Geluflh^riGitc. or to the official courses of 
study. It will Be found that occasionally the two 
are taken up in the same class. But from the nature 
of the work it would be impossible to handle the two 
entirely simultaneously and do it successfully. 

Whenever an understanding of geographical 
features is necessary to j)rodiiee clear historical 
conceptions, the geographical instriietion is given 
simultaneously with the historical ; or whenever 
historical allusions will eontribiite anything to in- 
terest, clearness, or toward permanency of ideas, 
then the digression is made ; otherwise the two are 
very properly given at separate periods. 

The phases of geography mentioned at the be- 
ginning may and ought to be correlated with history, 
but the seientihe principles relating to geological, 
meteorological, or physical effects must necessarily 
be studied in a separate class devoted to them. To 
stop in the midst of historical narrative and discuss 
fully the barometer, trade winds, or ocean tides would 
be exceedingly unpedagogical. I make the foregoing 
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suggestions because I think some Americans hare 
'rTioIIj overestimated the extent of correlation done 
in German schools in these subjects. I could not 
agree that, “ except possibly in the first two years of 
the course, geography is nowhere an independent 
study in the higher schools. The general truths of 
mathematical and physical geography which have no 
direct hearing u]5on the events of history are taught 
incidentally, one might say, in the lower grades.’’’*'* 

Of course, the elementary notions of geography 
must be built up separately, and in part before the 
work in history, as such, is commenced. This is ac- 
complished in the lowest grades in the Heimatshunde^ 
or home geography. This locative and descriptive, 
largely physical geography, is later made more 
physico-political, commercial, and social, and it is 
then that the facts of geography begin to be corre- 
lated with the historical work. The elementary 
work is carried on much as in onr own schools. The 
work is begun by a consideration of home geograjDhy ; 
from this as a basis, map language is learned, relief 
forms are studied from maps and globes, or, best of 
all, objectively; then follows a general notion of the 
physical and political geography of Germany. 

A little later text-hooks are used as aids, and at 
the same time pupils begin to learn to sketch out- 
lines on the little blackboards. In this the teachers 
are very proficient and are able to add much interest 
to the work. The pupils gain no very great facility 
in blackboard sketching, because the small amount 


* School Eeview, May, 1897, p. 263. 
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<if blackboard space does not afford much chance for 
practice. Later on physical, political, and commer- 
cial geography are studied more in detail, as may be 
seen by reference to the detailed outlines giren 
abore. Drawing is recommended in Prussia, espe- 
cially during the last year of the work, which is 
usually in Tertia. 

Besides the correlation with history, it is also 
brought into close relations with natural science. 
The Prussian Lehrplan ” states that “ whether the 
instruction in geography would be better given by 
the teacher of natural science depends upon the 
personal equipment of the teachers. In general 
it appears more suitable to have for geography the 
same teacher as for natural science in the lower 
grades, and the same as for history in the middle 
grades. The reviews in the upper grades, so far as 
the political and physical geography are concerned, 
should be given by the teacher of history, and the 
mathematical geograi^hy should be given by the 
teacher of mathematics or physics.” 

All schools are supplied with an abundance of 
maps and charts to illustrate the work. Xearly all 
schools are in regions rich in historic landmarks, and 
drawings and paintings illustrating these are to be 
found in most schools. Eelief maps and outline 
maps are abundant and well executed. Most teach- 
ers make effective use of photographs of various 
places of interest and of historic personages. The 
schools are usually well supplied with these, and the 
teacher always solicits the pupils’ aid in collecting 
pictures bearing upon particular lessons. It was in- 
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teresting to note tlie abimclance of practical objec- 
tiye material that ^as arranged in conspicuous places 
in the hallways and about the buildings in such a 
way that pupils could have them constantly before 
them. F or example, large barometers, thermometers, 
weather maps, charts showing the cardinal points, 
charts showing the daily relative positions of the 
sun, moon, and the earth, etc. 

The text-books are quite different from those 
ordinarily used in American schools. They are 
divided into two parts, one containing the descrip- 
tive matter and the other a separate atlas containing 
the maps. The latter are beautifully executed in the 
highest art knovui to book and map makers, but the 
descriptive texts can hardly be commended. In 
matter they may do, inasmuch as the teacher is the 
source of almost all the facts in all studies, while the 
text-book is intended merely to assist in reviewing 
and fixing the lessons; but in mechanical execu- 
tion the majority of school geographies are in every 
way uncommendable, except in price. The print is 
poor, the matter crowded and wholly unattractive in 
arrangement. TTith such a prevalence of spectacled 
eyes as one sees in German schools, it is a wonder that 
such text-books are tolerated. They are usually in 
Iroclmre form, and are therefore cheap. But better 
executed books are a physiological necessity, and the 
advantage to be derived from more attractive books 
is an important psychological consideration. 

One of the best features of geographical -instruc- 
tion is that of making frequent excursions. Thus, 
objects are studied instead of words. In a country 
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m full of liistoric landmarks it is not difficult to 
make tliese excursions frequently and inexpensiyelj. 
For example, around Leipzig are clustered many 
spots upon wiiieli liave been enacted some of the 
most thrilling dramas of human life. Half an hour’s 
walk to the eastward brings the school to the Xapo- 
leuii Monument, erected in memory of the battle of 
Leipzig, October 18, 1813. The stone stands upon 
tlie spot where Xapoleon watched the progress of the 
battle all one long night. On the monument is the 
inscription : 

weilte Xapoleox aw 18tex Okt., 1813, 

Die ToELKEEScnLAcnT beobachtexd. 

Dee Heee ist dee kechte Keiegsmaxx, 

Here ist seixe YaxieP’ 

How much more of historic and patriotic interest 
can be infused into a class by taking them to the 
place and explaining the details of the battle, as well 
as the genen’ul plan of the war, than by reading them 
from a hook or by simple narration ! 

To the north of the city within a few miles is the 
spot where GiistaTUS Adolphus fell during the Thirty 
Y^ears’ War. Just south of Xapoleon Monument is 
Monarch's Hill, where the heads of three great 
nations met in council. Within the city are other 
battle monuments, also monuments to Luther, 
Goethe, Schiller, and other renowned Germans. In 
the heart of the city is Auerbach’s cellar, where 
Goethe places a scene in Faust. In other parts 
may be found Goethe’s residence when a student, 
Schiller’s residence, the Pleisseburg Castle, the old 
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city liall (eight liiiBdred years old), and scores of 
other landmarks too numerous to mention, had I 
space. All these are visited by teachers and pupils. 
Other cities are equally rich in associations. In the 
above manner history and geography are truly cor- 
related, interest is avrakened, life is quickened, and 
new ideals are formed. 

To do likewise in America is not possible to the 
same extent because of distance and lack of historic 
landmarks, but every locality has its oldest buildings, 
a historic battle ground, a colonial church, an In- 
dian council ground, or historic landmark of some 
sort or other. Points of geographic interest (physi- 
ographic, political, or commercial) are also usually 
within easy reach. To study objectively the means 
at command is most sure to awaken true historic 
and geographic interest, and that is the chief aim. 

In Prussia, the Lelirziel or end to be attained in 
teaching is stated thus : 

“ Knowledge of the epoch-making events of the 
world’s history, es|)ecially of the German and Prus- 
sian history, in connection with causes, effects, and 
the development of historical ideas.” (Schulord- 
nung, 1891.) 

In Bavaria the aim in the classes from the third 
to the fifth, to be attained mainly through biography, 
is the impressing of a solid foundation of historical 
data, and in general outlines to give a view of Greek, 
Eoman, German, and Bavarian history. From the 
sixth to the ninth classes the aim should be to in- 
vestigate facts more thoroughly, to awaken and de- 
velop capabilities, to rearrange and make individual 
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the materials that have been acquired from given 
stanilpoiiits.” (Schulordnung, 1891.) 

In Baden the course in history is so arranged 
that the entire province of history shall be gone over 
twice, and with special prominence given to ancient 
Eonian and Grecian and Cierman history. In the 
first historical instruction in Quarta and Tertia a 
comprehensive view is presented. Here more at- 
tention is given to the biographical side of the 
work. In Quarta the main portions of ancient his- 
tory are considered, and during the two years in 
Tertia the events beginning with the middle of the 
seventeenth century are studied. Following this 
the events clustered about ISlS-’ll, and lastly the 
pivotal point in modern German history, the war of 
ISTO-'Tl. During the last four years the entire 
tvork is gone over again -with the view of making it 
a connected whole, and of course from a more philo- 
sophical point of view and in a much more compre- 
hensive manner. During the entire course special 
stress is kid upon the geographical relations neces- 
sary to a clear and comprehensive grasp of the his- 
torical facts. The wwk is followed out according 
to some good text-book^ with, of course, lectures or 
talks by the teacher to elucidate and supplement the 
text. Pupils are encouraged to arrange the materi- 
als in such a manner that they can talk connectedly 
upon topics (Schulordnung). 

Throughout all Germany the courses in history, 
as well as those in mathematics, and in fact all 
other subjects, follow the spiral plan. The instruc- 
tion is so arranged that the entire course forms an 
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ever-ascending spiral from the apex of viiicli an 
outlook over the past is obtained.''" * The course in 
history, as carried out in German schools, next to 
the classical branches, is in one direction one of the 
strongest portions of the entire school curriculum. 
In another significant direction it is one of the 
v’eakest parts of the curriculum. The course in his- 
tory, together -with the instruction in the classics, 
serves to shape the thinking and the course of ac- 
tion pursued by the Germans perhaps more than any 
and all other features connected vfith their educa- 
tional system. The policy of the German people is 
reflected in its historical curriculum. The historical 
instruction contributes to make that policy wliat it 
is. In the first place, the course of instruction is 
grounded upon instruction in the classical period. 
This serves to give a tvide knowledge of the past. 
And such a view can not but aid in creating a rever- 
ence for the past and its institutions. A thoroughly 
developed course, with the groundwork in the classi- 
cal period of history, must impart what we term the 
historic sense.” It must show at what cost of time 
and effort all enduring institutions have been raised 
into existence. Such a training can not fail to tend 
to produce a careful, conservative, deliberative peo- 
ple. Institutions that have been Judged fit to sur- 
vive will not be swept rashly away in the flush of a 
momentary impulse. All German institutions are 
rooted deep in the past, and only those new institu- 
tions may survive which root themselves firmly in 


* Lucy M. Salmon, Ed. Eev., June, 1898. 
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the paising: generations. That ’v^iiieh is without a 
wide expanse of historical background represents to 
a German mind the essence of mstahilirv. To them 
a country like America is riewed only as an experi- 
ment. They behold a heterogeneous mass of ma- 
terials gathered together haphazard, and in con- 
tinual danger of explosion should some slight 
anarchistic wave disturb its equilibrium. To a Cler- 
man who has never been in America it is inconceiv- 
able that there should have evolved from the hetero- 
geneous elements any such institution as a sta- 
ble government, ] 30 ssessing firmly founded, well- 
equipped and well - ordered universities, schools, 
churches, etc. American institutions are viewed by 
Germans much as they view our railroad trains — 
^ehr yefclhrlich — wonderfully rapid but terribly dan- 
gerous and destructive. 

The German venerates age, solidity, stability, and 
shrinks from the thoughts of hurry, boldness, and 
change. To him these latter mean dissolution and 
disintegration. Such are some of the characteristics 
of the Germans, and the historical instruction tends 
to preserve these ideals. Another feature of German 
life is the intense love and devotion to the Eatherland. 
Xo where else, perhaps, may he witnessed such fealty 
to country as in Germany. Every individual feels 
not only a sense of duty in being a protector of his 
country's interests, but ‘he feels a thrill of pride and 
love in having this duty confided to him. This spirit 
is kindled in the breast of every subject as soon as 
he begins to listen to nursery tales ; and the feeling 
once awakened is never allowed to wane in inten- 
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sity. The historical instruction, in addition to being 
founded upon the past, has for its centre, from ^vliich 
all instruction radiates, the Patherland. Xot only 
German history by all pupils, but special local history 
of each region is thoroughly learned. The achiere- 
ments of the long lines of princes, potentates, war- 
riors, and Church Fathers can be recited with sur- 
prising glibness and accuracy by boys of a dozen years 
of age. Xo course of study is planned without hav- 
ing some clause to the eSect that special considera- 
tion is to be paid to German history and to the 
history of the province in question.” 

The ^ Lehrplan ' of 189:2 brings prominently to 
the front the necessity of understanding the events in 
German and Prussian Iiistory. It is the national 
history rather than the universal which is empha- 
sized ; the political, which has culminated in a new 
and regenerated German Empire, rather than the 
general, which deals with salient points in the prog- 
ress of civilization. It shows clearly the determina- 
tion of the Government to make use of the schools 
in stemming the tides of socialism and liberalism. 
History is to be taught not altogether as a means of 
intellectual training, nor as an essential part of a 
liberal education, nor yet as an ifidependent science, 
but preeminently with a riew to the making of pa- 
triotic citizens.’'' ^ 

A point of seeming weakness is noticeable, inas- 
much as the course in history fails to give sufficient 
place to that which is modem and outside of Ger-, 


Jas, E. Russell, School Review, Hay, 1897. 
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many. A careful examination of programmes fails to 
reveal any provision for the definite study of English 
or Aiiicrieaii history. Some consideration may he 
assumed in the study of extra-German relations of 
universal historical importance {ausm'deiitsche}i Ver- 
IttiUnLise von iveltije^cldvJdliclie Bedeutung)^ etc., but 
at most it is only very superficial and insufficient. 
In the case of America it may be argued with 
some justice that it is too young a nation — ^tliat in 
a strict sense it has little history; hut the same 
explanation does not apply to the instruction in its 
geography. Were an adequate geographical consid- 
eration accorded to it with proper historical set- 
tings, the course in this particular would not he so 
open to criticism. But the same feeling is mani- 
fested tovv’ard a geographical consideration of Eng- 
land. As a result, gross ignorance of existing con- 
ditions is manifested by even educated Germans 
concerning a country of twenty times the size of 
their own and with fifteen million more people than 
their own country. To many Germans Xew' York, 
Xorth America, and South America are almost 
synonymous terms. 

But even were America to go unconsidered, ex- 
cept in a cursory way, England deserves thorough 
consideration. A country which has influenced civi- 
lization so powerfully, a country whose history is as 
old as that of Germany, a country which has spread 
its language to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
which is tending rapidly toward making its language 
the world language, a country which has proved her- 
self so strong a rival of Germany, and which even 
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lias liad so many interests in common witli Germany, 
can not well be passed over with a few words. 

The extreme conservatism of the Germans is one 
of the greatest drawbacks to their advancement. 
T'nwilling to allow innovations, and loath to acknowl- 
edge the superiority of any other country in any 
particular, their eyes are not infrequently blinded to 
the merits of experiments and discoveries the adap- 
tation of which would often aid in their oivn advance- 
ment. As indicated in another place, their extreme 
conservatism has allowed them to fall behind most 
other countries in such important directions as the 
education of women. 

A most undesirable characteristic of the German 
nation noticeable to all foreigners is their lack of 
cosmopolitanism. Their manners, customs, institu- 
tions, machinery, implements, school furniture, man- 
ner of accomplishing all practical results, all indicate 
a lack of leavening ideas derived from different na- 
tionalities. ]No one individual or nation can monop- 
olize all the best ideas, and in these days of rapid 
transit and electric communication can any nation 
afford to ignore the accomplishments of others? 
The nation that accepts the doctrine of eclecticism 
must profit thereby, while the one that is all absorbed 
and satisfied by its own achievements will as surely 
find itself distanced in important directions. 

On the whole, I believe that the historical teach- 
ing is well done. The teachers, at least, accomplish 
their first point : the facts of history from the clas- 
sical periods down to the present concerning those 
countries which are studied are firmly fixed in mind. 
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Ai tlie cut] of tlie secondary school course the German 
bf}Ts are Thoroughly eoiiversaiit with the history of 
their c»wn coiiiitry and of all those nations from which 
their civilization has dire^ctly or indirectly developed. 
They have a thoroughly built and organized haek- 
ground of histurical events, and the only criticism 
that may he of ered is the one previously pointed out. 
Their lujiizon extends S 2 )atially in only one direction, 
and that toward the Orient. But the results, from 
the standpoint of the nationalizing tendencies incul- 
cated. are certainly gratifying. I believe, however, 
that the time is ripe for a larger world view. Broader 
sympathies may be fostered by extending the range 
of historical studies without endangering in any way 
the primary einl now aimed at. The psychological 
principle c£ repetition is thoroughly carried out in 
their history teaching. The work begins in the low- 
est class and extends to the highest. They never 
feel that they have finished” the subject. The 
same ground is continually crossed and recrossed, 
viewed from tliffiTeiit standpoints and from positions 
where all can be surveyed; the relations of cause 
and efeet are thoroughly studied until all becomes 
a closely and firmly associated Tvhole. They believe 
in learning much about a few things instead of a 
little about many. In this lies their greatest peda- 
gogical strength. 

F. YATURAL SCIEYCES. 

Seiia^ Xature lessons, 2 hours. Summer : De- 
scription of available flowering plants, considering 
parts and forms of roots, stems, leaves, and easily 
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understood flowers and fruits. IVinter : A descrip- 
tion of important mammals and birds, considering 
form, colour, size, tbe UTailable specimens determin- 
ing the species. Study modes of life, usefulness, or 
destructiveness. 

Quinta. Xature lessons, 2 hours. Summer : 
Complete knowledge of outer organs of flowering 
plants. Description and comparison of related S 2 >e- 
cies that are accessible at the same time. "Winter : 
Description of important accessible vertebrates, 
considering manner of life, use, or harmfiilness. 
Fundamental principles of bone structure of man. 
Exercises in simple schematic drawing of wdiat is 
seen. 

Quarta. Xature lessons, 2 hours. Summer : A 
comparative description of related kinds and species 
of flowering plants (determined by available speci- 
mens). Consideration of natural systems of classi- 
flcation. Living phenomena of plants. IVinter : 
Lower animals and their enemies. Special consid- 
eration of insects. Continue drawing what is ob- 
served. 

Lower Tertia. Xature lessons, 2 hours. Summer: 
Description of some of the more difficult plant species 
to complete knowledge of form. Systematic botany 
and biology. Discussion of the most important use- 
ful foreign plants. T^lnter: Anatomy and physi- 
ology of plants. Cryptogams. Diseases of plants, 
III the last quarter of the year, survey of the animal 
kingdom. Distribution of animals. 

Upper Teriia. Physiology and physics, 2 hours. 
Human body and care of the health. Preparatory 
18 
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physical seicnee. Mechanical phenomena. Impor- 
tant parts of heat. 

Loiver SerujidfL Physics, 2 hours. Magnetism, 
electricity, the important chemical phenomena, 
acoustics, and selected sections of optics. 

Upper Scninda. Physics, 2 hours. Magnetism, 
electricity, heat, meteorology. Pteriew fundamentals 
of chemistry. 

Lower Primn, Physics, 2 hours. Mechanics of 
solids, fluids, and gases. Acoustics. 

Upper Prieui, Physics, 2 hours. Optics, parts 
I and IL [^lathematical and astronomical geog- 
raphy. 

In the real-gymnasia and higher real-schools the 
same subjects and the same topics are covered, only 
more thoroughly. In botany and geology more is 
learned of microscopical structure, and classification 
is learned more thoroughly. In physics, more of the 
mathematical side of theoretical physics is covered ; 
and in chemistry, besides taking organic chemistry 
in addition to the inorganic, some simple laboratory 
work is expected of the students. Crystallography 
receives more extended consideration also. 

In the lower grades the work is entirely descrip- 
tive, dealing trith the outward characteristics of the 
objects dealt with, whether plants or animals, or from 
the inorganic kingdom. At this age it is unneces- 
sary to consider the minute inner organization. Mi- 
croscopic structural relations and processes of de- 
velopment would he out of place here. “ This, and 
a more exact knowledge of systems, as well as inde- 
pendent investigations, belong to the higher grades 
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or to priyate interest.” Study at this age slioiikl 
give “ an extensive knowledge of the home vicinity, 
a living A/ifichmiifUf/ or mental picture of that which 
is foreign, an understanding of the great thoughts of 
Xature, a sense of respect for the smallest apparently 
insignificant things, a desire for and some skill in 
observation.” f 

The courses, whether in the gymnasia or the real- 
istic institutions, are divided into two parts : during 
the first four years the time is devoted to Xafurhe- 
sclireihung^ or description of Xature, while in the 
last five years the more serious work of physics, 
chemistry, and mineralogy are considered. The main 
difference between the courses in the classical and 
realistic schools is one of amount. Sometimes min- 
eralogy and chemistry receive no consideration in the 
gymnasia. The differences in time and courses can 
be seen from the accompanying tables. 

Throughout all the grades, in all branches of 
Xature lessons, excellent appliances are found in 
every school for demonstrational purposes. This 
material is for use almost solely by the teacher, not 
the pupil. There is always at hand a -wealth of 
maps, charts, models, and apparatus. I have seen in 
real-schools and real-gymnasia cabinets of specimens 
from the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, 
coloured plates, and wax and pctpier-macM models, as 
rich in quantity and quality as those possessed by 
many ordinary colleges. The charts and coloured 

* G. Uttendorfer. Preface to Leitfaden der Naturkunde fur 
mittlere und hohere Schulen. 

t Loc. cit. 
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plates are iisnally on stiff cardboard about 28 X 36 
indies, tiiid are provided with appliances for hanging 
them before tiie class -when used for demonstrational 
purposes. 

Among tJie plant models and plants, not only the 
cryptogams, but the phanerogams, are fully rei3re- 
seuted ; mosses, microscopic water plants, and uni- 
cellular as Widl as multicellular plants and animals. 
In one exercise with a class of boys from thirteen to 
foiirtetm years old I saw a collection of charts and 
wax models, illustrating the marchantia and other 
liverworts, ecpial to any university collection I ever 
saw. 

All seliools axe well equipped with the most im- 
proved apparatus and excellent cabinets of accessory 
materials. It tvill be unnecessary to enumerate the 
pieces of apparatus, or even to give a general outline 
of the accessor}” appliances. In the real-schools and 
real-gymnasia the outfit in botany, zoology, physics, 
and chemistry contain everything necessary for dem- 
onstratioiial purposes. There are usitally materials 
sufficient to enable the teacher to carry on research 
work. In the gymnasia the outfit is usually limited 
to the most necessary pieces of apparatus and to 
typical specimens in botany and zoology. 

But work in all schools is only demonstrational, 
since only a few schools are fitted up with labora- 
tories for individual work. Some of our modern 
high seliools, with their magnificently appointed lab- 
oratories and workshops, are beyond comparison 
with the German schools. All the laboratories there 
are may be found in the higher real-schools, and oc- 
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casionally in tlie real-gymnasia. Tlie reason for tlie 
lack of them is not difficult to find. The courses 
are so overcrowded that there is no time left for in- 
dividual experimentation. All experiments are made 
by the instructor in the presence of the class. He 
questions as he goes along, and does not leave the ex- 
periment until the principle is understood by all. In 
many respects this is better than much of the so- 
called independent investigation that is allowed in 
our own high schools, and even in the colleges, where 
students are told to perform experiments, or are given 
a manual of instructions to follow. They are to ex- 
periment, observe, infer, and record. Xot knowing 
how to observe or what to observe, nor having suffi- 
cient training to make proper inferences, the work 
dwindles into purposeless (unless getting through is 
a purpose) mechanical manipulation of apparatus, 
and just as mechanical recording. This is not neces- 
sary, nor is it the universal condition of affairs, for 
many of our high schools do most creditable work. 
But with inexperienced teachers the work may and 
often does miscarry. It is only by a judicious blend- 
ing of experimentation with proper class demonstra- 
tion, criticism, and questioning that the work in nat- 
ural sciences is successful. If there is no experi- 
mentation the work becomes mere verbal gymnas- 
tics ; if the proper class work is lacking, it dwindles 
into manual gymnastics or into rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods at best. 

The German method, although it does not permit 
the geniuses — and geniuses are scarce — to explore 
fields for themselves, at least guides and directs the 
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work, so that the basal principles of the science are 
not iiTirriecl over half realized. The fundamentals 
become so systematically arranged in the students’ 
minds that they can begin indiyidiial investigation 
at a later date if they choose. Moreover, the experi- 
mentation, which always comes out as intended when 
manipulated by the teacher, kindles a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and awakens curiosity. When apparatus 
is manipulated by unguided students the experi- 
ments often fail an*! create 'weariness and disgust. 
Manual dexterity can be acquired later more quickly 
than seientihe principles. And 3’et, if time were 
allowed for considerable individual laboratory experi- 
mentation the courses would be much stronger than 
at present. 

I think that in the lower classes the lack of the 
laboratory method is specially marked. Not that 
there is any lack of objective material always in the 
classroom, and not that it is not used, but it is used 
and handled exclusively by the wrong person — ^tlie 
teacher. I have already intimated that the charts, 
models, and apparatus are rich in quantity and qual- 
ity, and, moreover, for botanical study all the cities 
have special gardens, from which plants are delivered 
to all the schools as they are required. By this 
means the schools are sure of being supplied with 
sufficient materials, and at the proper time, on 
demand. 

There are often arrangements also whereby arti- 
cles from museums are supplied to the schools. But 
with all the materials at hand for study, very little 
of it gets into the proper hands — the pupiFs. In the 
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lesson on the marcliantia, referred to previously, the 
diagrams were profuse, fine wax models were numer- 
ous, and the teacher's explanations lucid, concise, and 
scientific, hut the majority of the class were not within 
twenty feet of the models, and I doubt whether a 
single one ever saw the real plant. There certainly 
were no plants in the room, and no instructions were 
given for procuring them. The charts and models 
were systematically explained, and the pupils an- 
swered well when questioned in review, but I could 
not help feeling that scarcely one of those boys would 
be able to distinguish between marcliantia and mush- 
rooms. Indeed I believe from the models and charts 
mushrooms would come nearer the pupils’ ideas of 
the size. Professor Eussell also writes (School Eeview, 
January, 189T) that, “ while in theory each pupil is ex- 
pected to have in his hands a specimen of all the com- 
mon plants as they are discussed in class, I have seen 
the pea studied by a class of thirty boys from a model 
that never left the teacher’s desk during the hour, 
and at the close of the lesson not a word was said 
about noting the plant in its cultivated state, al- 
though acres of it were growing within a mile of the 
site ; but, on the contrary, the home task assigned was 
to copy the drawing given in the text-book. I still 
have my doubts whether the majority of the class 
did not conceive of the true fiower as being about a 
foot in diameter.” 

The school excursion plays a most important role 
in the study of Xature as well as in history and geog- 
raphy. Its value is gi’eat, but still it can not be expect- 
ed to take the place of carefully planned laboratory 
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invi'.=ti.?atioii. From the field the relations of the 
diffcTi'nc kingdoms can -vrell be studied, the natural 
conditions under which varions products are found 
and the elements of geographical distribution may 
he learned. From the fiefd materials may be Secured 
and gross anatomy observed in a general way, but it 
mn.=t not be allowed to u.surp the rightful place of 
laboratory and classroom investigation. 

In some schools I tntnessed the attempt to teach 
obscure life processes, such as assimilation and repro- 
duction in the liverworts, to very young classes. 
The le.sson on the marchantia, before referred to, 
was in Quarta. This, it seems to me, was a serious 
error. All the pupils could carry away were words. 
The facts had no objective meaning. 

In mineralogy the technical significance of min- 
erals and a description of the chemical and crystallo- 
graphic characters are avoided. The more outward 
characteristics are observed, and the general place in 
Xatnre is the chief feature to be shown. 

Considerable prominence is given to the indus- 
trial value of plants, animals, and minerals. This is 
a point of great significance, for, while affording 
mental discipline, a stock of practical knowledge is 
being acquired. The text-books on natural science 
have some manifest advantages over onr own. In 
America the writers of elementary text-hooks fall 
into the error of trying to make things very simple, 
and by doing so they make the instruction childish. 
In Germany the desire to make them systematic and 
logical is rather at the expense of adaptability to the 
learners’ needs. But as far as the work is carried 
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on tilings are called by their right names, and hence 
no unlearning is necessitated. Tiie future work is 
an extension, an “ Erganzung,” and not a rectifica- 
tion. 

Considered as a whole, I think that the results of 
the work in natural science are good. The strong 
features are its distribution through a long period of 
time and its correlation. By the distribution pupils 
are kept for a long time in acquaintance with the 
subjects, and the residuum of knowledge about them 
is much greater than can possibly result from ac- 
quaintance with the subjects for a year at most — 
often a term or so — and then total abandonment. 
In a case of simple memory — e. g., a quotation one 
wishes to keep in mind after learning— it is far better 
to repeat once a day for ten days than once an hour 
for ten successire hours. If the intervals be not too 
long the greater the length of time between repeti- 
tions the stronger will be the resulting memory. 

The attention which is given to judicious corre- 
lation of subjects in the German schools leads pupils, 
I believe, to have a better conception of the relation 
which the parts of subjects bear to each other, the 
relation between different subjects, and to all knowl- 
edge as a unity, than is usually the case in too many 
of our schools. In short, the substructure of philo- 
sophical thinking is better laid than in our own 
schools, where pupils “ finish ” this subject and that 
and never refer to them again, and are never led to 
suspect that there are any relations whatever. 

At the end of the school course the pupils from 
the gymnasia are about as far advanced in the 
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natural sciences as pupils from our best high schools, 
those from the higher real-schools a little further, 
especially in chemistry and mineralogy, trhile the 
gymnasial pupils are less advanced — that is, meas- 
ured by the amount of ground covered. This 
statement is supported by the fact that the lovest 
courses offered by the universities are fully as elemen- 
tary as those offered in our own universities. The 
supply is in response to a demand. It ought to be 
stated that in physics more attention has been given 
to the mathematical side than with us, so that with 
the principles firmly fixed in mind, even though 
some experimental knowledge has been slighted, their 
students are rather better able to begin strictly scien- 
tific considerations of the subject when they enter 
the university than students from our high schools. 

G. GERMAN. 

(a) Torsehule. 

1st class, 1 hours. Exercises upon elementary 
sounds. Letters used in writing and printing (Ger- 
man). Beading of connected parts of primer. ITrit- 
ing dictated words and sentences. Short dictation 
lessons from the reading book which have been pre- 
viously talked about and also copied. Learn to 
recognize nouns. Capitalization, “ umlauting,” con- 
versation exercises based upon language charts, exer- 
cises in narration. 

class, 7 hours. Exercises in mechanical read- 
ing and conversation concerning the contents. Gram- 
mar : parts of speech, subject predicate, declension 
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of substantives and personal pronouns, conjugation 
in tbe direct tenses. Orthography and dictated les- 
sons. Learning fables and poems. 

Sd class, 6 hours. Exercises in mechanical and 
expressive reading. Xarration of what has been read 
or heard. Recitation of short poems and exercises 
read. Simple and complex sentences, parts of speech, 
conjugation in the active and passive voice in the in- 
dicative and subjunctive modes, prepositions. Dicta- 
tion exercises. 


(i) Gymnasium. 

Sexta, 4 hours. Grammar: |)arts of speech, mem- 
bers of simple sentences, difference between strong 
and weak declensions. Correct writing from dicta- 
tion. Reading prose and poetry. Fables, tales, nar- 
ratives from Yaierliindisclien Sage, and history. Ora- 
reproduction of same by pupils. Memorizing and ex- 
pressive recitation of poems. “ Lebensbilder ” from 
the Taterland.” History from Kaiser Milhelm I 
to Karl the Great. 

Quinta, 3 hours. Simple and comjffex sentences, 
necessary parts of compound sentences. Correct 
writing and punctuation twice weekly in dictation 
exercises. Oral narration by pupils. First attempts 
at written reproduction (in class). Xarration of 
stories from Greek and Roman m^-dhology. Other 
work as in Sexta. 

Qiiarta, 3 hours. Compound sentences. Most 
important parts of etymology with application to 
typical examples. Punctuation. Correct writing in 
class. Home composition every six weeks. Read 
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poetic anti prose selections. Xarratioii. Discussion 
of contents of lessons and memorizing of poems. 

Lower Tertia^ 2 hours. Connected view of most 
important grammatical laws. Home compositions, 
narrative, descriptive, and imaginative. Translation 
from a foreign language every six weeks. Written 
content '' exercises in class. Discussion of prose 
and poetic selections. (Xorseand Germanic myths, 
sagas; general Knlfurfjei^diieJifc, geography, natural 
history, epics, and especially ballads.) Memorizing 
and recitation of poems. 

Terikij 2 hours. Written composition as 
in L. III. Autobiographies, individual experiences, 
sometimes in letter form. In general, a prominence 
given to poetry rather than prose. Lyrics and dra- 
matic poetry (especially William Tell), with wider 
inductive teaching of poetry and rhetoric. Memoriz- 
ing and recitation of poems. Read Lliland’s Ernst 
von Scliwabeii, Schillers William Tell, Ludwig der 
Baier, Ballads from Schiller and IThland. 

Lower SeeuHfla, 3 hours. Practical introduction 
to composition writing through exercises in deter- 
mining materials and arrangement in class. Seven 
easy compositions, especially comparative studies in 
connection mth critical exposition. Translations 
from foreign languages. Written discussions to 
complete what has been read in class. Memorizing 
of poems. Read Schiller's Marie Stuart, Lessing's 
3Iinna von Barnhelm, Kleist’s Prinz von Honibimg, 
Goethe’s Hermann iind Dorothea, Gotz von Berlich- 
ingen. Poems from Goethe, Schiller, LThland, and 
Lessing memorized. 
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Ujijwr Secioula^ 3 hours. Short compositions on 
closely allied work (as history), T exercises. Intro- 
duction to the Xibelimgenlied, testing by the origi- 
nal text. Survey of Xorse sagas, German ni}i;hology, 
epics, and lyrics. Examination of different kinds of 
poetry. Memorizing of poems. Discussions and 
reports by pupils on Middle High German poetry or 
modern dramas. 

Loiver Prima^ 3 hours. Eeview life of Goethe. 
Recent period of German literature since 1805, 
Goethe’s Euphrosyne ; Kleist’s life, in lectures ; Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg; Hermann's Victory ; Sopho- 
cles’s Philoctetes; Lessing’s Laokoon, concerning 
Philoctetes ; Shakespeare’s Hamlet ; Kathchen von 
Heilbronn ; Penthesilea ; Grillparzer’s Sappho ; His- 
tory of literature from Luther to Lessing: Minna 
von Barnhelm, Emilia Galotti, Xathan der TTeise, 
Miss Sarah Sampson, Laokoon und Hamburg. Drama 
(selected parts). Reports in connection with read- 
ings. Explanation and reading of lyrics. 

Upper Friuia, 3 hours. Review lives of Lessing 
and Goethe. Dichtung und Wahrheit, books 1-6, 
and selected parts from other works of Goethe. Iphi- 
genie. Iphigenie of Euripides. Tasso. Xatiirliche 
Tochter. Faust, first part. Goethe’s life reviewed. 
Hermann iind Dorothea; Egmont; Schiller’s criti- 
cism of Egmont; Achilles; Gutz. Xewer period of 
German literature since 1805. Kdeist’s Prinz Fried- 
rich von Homhnrg; Hermann’s Victory; Kathchen 
von Heilbronn; Sappho; Ottokar. Review Sopho- 
cles’s Ajax. Schiller’s Bride of Messina. Memoriz- 
ing of didactic and lyric poems. 
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A discussion of tlie methods of teaching German 
will not be entered upon here, and the scope of the 
course and its distribution tliroiighoiit the rarioiis 
years can be seen suttiltdently from the outline giren 
uboye. Granting that essentially the same end is 
accomplished in the sceondar3’-scliool course in the 
acquisition of the mother tongue and knowledge of 
national literature as is accomplished in our own 
schools through the corresponding years, I shall 
direct my attention to a single phase of the work — 
that is, to the consideration of the amount of time 
devoted to attaining the same end. This seems to 
me a very important consideration, and one which 
has been almost entirely overlooked by reformers 
of our curricula. With ail the discussion concern- 
ing the shortening of courses, enriching of courses, 
and witli all the lamentations concerning slow prog- 
ress in our schools no one, to my knowledge, has 
seemed impressed with the fact that an enormous 
amount of time is given in oiir curricula to the 
study of language — and often resulting in onh" a 
passable aecpiaintanee, or hardly that, if we are to 
believe the miirmiirings that are heard from most 
of our colleges concerning the preparation of those 
entering. 

The following figures show the amount of time 
spent in study of the mother tongue in some of the 
representative cities of the United States as com- 
pared with some of the German secondary schools. 
From the American cities the entire amount of time 
from the entrance into school to the end of the 
high-school course is given. The entire course. 
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including the three years in the Tprschnle, is given 
for Germany.'^ 

The following cities were taken because the facts 
concerning the division of time were most accessible. 
Many annual reports do not give specific figures, 
but my knowledge of the average schools through- 
out the country leads me to believe these are quite 
representative. The charts given by Dr. Harris in 
his German, American, and French Schools Com- 
pared f will verify my assumptions. 

■\Ve thus see that American schools devote about 
twice as much time to a study of the mother tongue 
as German schools do. Me must, of course, take 


Prussia . 


^ As before, the numbers given signify the hours given per 
Tveek on the topic if the whole course were reduced to one year. 

[ Gymnasium 46 hours. 

Real-gymnasium ... 48 
Higher real ’School. . 54 
Real-school 4S “ 

■Washington, D. C. Elementarj' (primary and grammar), 60 ; 
high school, 16 = 76. 

Chicago, 111. Primary and grammar, S2 ; high school, 11 = 93. 

Springfield, Mass. Primary and f 
grammar, 107 : high school + 


1 : 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Primary 
and grammar, 107 : high 
sehoool + 


123 

12.5 = 119.5 
7.8 = 114.8 
f Commere. Eng., 19 = 126 
j German Eng., 19 = 126 


j Eng. Lat., 
I Classical, 


I Scientific, 
Classical, 
f Coll- prep., 
j Eng. sei., 


Utica, N. Y. Primary and gram- 
mar, 75 ; high school + j English, 

t Teachers’, 

f Report of Commissioner of Education, 1, 1888-'S9, p. 53. 


20 = 127 
11 = 118 
7= 82 
10.5 = 

13 = 

12 = 


85.5 

88 

87 
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into coiisiilemtion that German boys have religions 
instruction two hours weekly, which contributes not a 
little to their mastery of the mother tongue. Then, 
in most of the schools the study of Latin grammar 
obTiates to a considerable extent the pursuit of Ger- 
man grammar. But even the real-schools vdih no 
classics in their courses have much less time than 
our schools set apart for the study of the mother 
tongue. Why the discrepancy ? The school year is 
a little longer in Germany than in this country, be- 
ing from ten and a half to eleven months in dura- 
tion, but this accounts for only a small diiference. 
There are, to my mind, two directions in which oiir 
schools spend altogether too much time : these are 
spelling and formal grammar. It is true that English 
ortho.gTaphy is exceedingly difficult and arbitrary. 
But do we not magnify the difficulty beyond any 
necessity in continually requiring children to spell 
words which they have not made their own? If 
children's requirements in spelling were limited to 
their usable written vocabulary, relatively more time 
could be given to these difficulties and a greater 
mastery insured in less time. German children do 
much more oral work than ours, and of course there 
are no misspelled oral words. A great many of the 
difficulties of even English orthography may be eas- 
ily mastered when the age of discrimination and 
analysis is reached. The German orthography is 
very simple, but when we turn to a comparison of 
grammatical impediments the case is reversed. How- 
ever, our American schools usually devote much 
more time to English grammar, which is one of the 
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simplest in all languages, than German schools do to 
their grammar, one of the most complex. 

Again, we magnify the difficulty by requiring 
children to spend vast amounts of time almost use- 
lessly by plunging them prematurely into abstrac- 
tions which they do not comprehend. W ere grammar 
reserved for its proper place the whole of English 
grammar necessary for any one but a philologist 
could be learned in one year in the high school. 
One's native language should be learned by imitation 
and not mastered by rule. Xearly all of grammar 
could be learned in connection with a study of the 
language and literature, as is done in German}’. 
The codes of most of the German states make it ex- 
plicit that separate systematic instruction in gram- 
mar which deals with sentences devoid of connection 
with each other is to be prohibited. How many 
bookfu.ls of disconnected sentences do our children 
anal3’zc and parse I ‘‘ The teaching of German gram- 
mar as a foreign language in German schools is to 
be discarded,” says the Prussian order of 1891. Cor- 
rect speaking and writing are to be learned by habit. 
Then, too, they do not spend niiich time uith for- 
mal rhetoric. The time in the higher classes is de- 
voted to literature. Upon the average high-school 
pupil formal rhetoric has little more effect than to 
create distaste for literature and to crush out all 
spontaneity of expression. Elietoric has a place, but 
not in the high school. In the German schools style 
and arrangement of composition are by no means 
overlooked, but the method is largely what may he 
called the imitative method. A pupil is never given 
19 
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a compositioii upon matter mth wliicli he is not per- 
fectly familiar. In the lower classes composition 
topics are taken from the reading books or from 
subjects such as Xaiurlciinde^ and in the higher 
from the literary selections. In the lower classes the 
teacher assists in the analysis of the theme ; teacher 
and pupils build up the composition orally; it is 
then written on the blackboard, and finally in note 
books and corrected. The fundamental presupposi- 
tion of this method is the inability of young pupils 
to compose and think out a series of ideas without 
considerable assistance. They believe, also, that style 
should be a matter for the eye and the ear to decide, 
and not for the eye alone. In the higher classes the 
themes for composition are usually selected from 
German literature. Much attention is given to the 
arrangement of thoughts. They even undoubtedly 
sacrifice originality of thought to logical arrange- 
ment. Although they have learned how to arrange 
any written theme, the results sometimes evidence 
stillness and awkwardness rather than spontaneity. 

But on the whole we may credit them with having 
gained the mastery of expressing thoughts correctly, 
although fluency of expression is less a characteristic 
of German than of American pupils. They have also 
gained a thorough acquaintance with considerable of 
the choicest national literature, both prose and verse. 
The Prussian Lehrplan (1891) claims that “ instruc- 
tion in German, together with religion and history, is 
the most significant part ethically of the organization 
of the higher schools.” In other places it is stated 
to be, next to religion, the most valuable as a train- 
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ing for the character and the intellect. rTndouhted- 
ly the national literature is most potent in preserv- 
ing the intense national pride and patriotism so 
characteristic of Germans. The foundation for its 
appreciation is laid in the schools. By the substitu- 
tion of those things which are most vital and inspir- 
ing in our language — the literature and language 
themselves — in place of the uninteresting, and to 
children meaningless formal aspects, we may accom- 
plish two things : First, much precious time can he 
saved ; and, second, the spiritual lives of youth will 
he vitalized and quickened hy the rich stores which 
the world’s masters have treasured u|) for us. 

9. Fixal Examixatioxs. 

The purpose of the examination, as published in 
the Lehrplane und Lehraufgahen, 1892, is to deter- 
mine whether the candidate has successfully com- 
pleted the work in Upper Prima. Usually pupils 
are not allowed to take the examination until they 
have been at least half a year in the highest class. 
The general scope of attainments required in each 
subject is given below : 

1. Eeligion. Contents and connection of Scrip- 
tures, the fundamental principles of bis Church con- 
fession, and chief epochs of Church history. 

2. German. A composition within the candidate's 
ability, showing independent conclusions in orderly 
arrangement, and free from grammatical or compo- 
sitional errors. In oral language there must be ex- 
hibited clear, correct, ready, and connected use of the 
mother tongue ; a familiarity with the most impor- 
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taut section.^ of iii?tory. national iDoetry, and master- 
pieces uf Uerman literature. 

Larin. Trunslution of the simpler portions of 
Cieero^s Orations, Sallust, Li^y, Yirgil's -.Eneid, 
Epistles and Odes of Horace ; usual laws of Tersifi- 
cati<m. The written work must be free from errors 
wliieli show great gi*ammatical uncertainty. 

4. (4reek. Ability to translate Homer, Xenophon, 
easier parts of Demosthenes, and Plato. 

0 . French. Sure understanding and fluent trans- 
lation of simpler authors; exercise in oral and 
written use of the language. 

0. History and geography. Knowledge of the 
epoch-making events of the world's history, espe- 
cially of German and Prussian history, in connection 
with their causes and eilects and exact location in 
time and place. Fundamentals of mathematical ge- 
ography ; important physical relations and political 
divisions of the earth, especially middle Europe. 
However, the examination covers only German and 
Prussian history, and takes up no portion not passed 
over in Prima. 

Mathematics. Algebra and arithmetic through 
the binomial theorem, with positive, integi'al expo- 
nents, and quadratic equations. Clear, connected, 
and well-ordered knowledge of geometry and plane 
trigonometry, with ability to apply in solution of 
simple exercise. (Calculus frequently included.) 

Physics. Clear knowledge of the laws of statics, 
and of motion, iieat, electricity, magnetism, light, 
and sound. 

English (if taken). Eeadiness in reading ; some 
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exercise in translation of easy prose ; most important 
grammatical rules reasonably well learned. 

Hebrew (if taken). Fluent reading, acquaint- 
ance wdtli grammatical forms, and ability to trans- 
late simpler parts of the Old Testament into 
German. 

The final examination is to be passed before a 
commission, consisting of the commissioner of the 
school board, the gymnasial director, and the teacher 
under whom the particular subject is taken. The 
written examination in Prussia consists of: (1) A 
German composition (five hours) ; (2) a translation 
from German into Latin (two hours) ; (3) a transla- 
tion from French into German (three hours) ; (4) a 
translation from Greek into German (three hours) ; 
(5) mathematics, consisting of an exercise from each 
of algebra, trigonometr}-', planimetry, and scereome- 
fiT? (^) translations from Hebrew into German, and 
from English into German (two hours each). These 
are optional, except that the latter is necessary for 
future theological students. The examination ques- 
tions are prepared by the teacher of the respective 
subjects, but to prevent either any possible leniency 
or too great difficulties he must prepare three sets 
of questions, which he submits to the director and 
the commissioner, who select one of the three sets 
for the examination. The law cautions against mak- 
ing the examination of greater difficulty than the 
pupils have been prepared for by their work, and 
also, on the other hand, stipulates that the questions 
must not be those recently given, and thus obviate 
the necessity of careful thought. The board may 
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substitute questions of their own choosing in place 
of those submitted bj the teacher. 

The time for the mathematical exercise, which 
must be completed in five forenoon hours, may be 
divided into two equal periods, provided that only 
half of the examination is given at each of the sit- 
tings. For all other examinations no pauses are 
allowed in the work. These seem to be especially 
long examination periods, notably the one in Ger- 
man composition. It is customary to write the com- 
position twice, the first time writing it with refer- 
ence to the content, the second time devotinsr 
especial attention to style and to handwriting as 
w’eil as to making corrections. This all comes in 
the allotted five honrs, which may at times be ex- 
tended about half an hour. 

All helps are, of course, excluded in the examina- 
tion. In the case of translations from Greek, He- 
brew, and French into German a dictionary of those 
languages is permitted; also a table of logarithms 
for the mathematical exercises. Any attempt at 
cheating deprives the candidate from further par- 
ticipation in the examination, and he may have only 
one more trial at a later date, or he may be excluded 
forever ; this latter punishment must, however, be 
assented to by the Cultus Minister. 

The examination papers are first looked over by 
the teacher having charge of the subject, who marks 
the papers and gives his estimate, not in percent 
values as is usual in the United States, but with 
the words selir gut^ gut^ geniigend^ nicht genilgmid 
(cc good, good, sufficient, not sufficient ”). Along 
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■vritli the estimates of the written work the teacher 
is to place the estimate of the class work, but in no 
case may class work influence the estimates of the 
written work. When the teacher is through with 
the papers he sends them to the director, who in con- 
ference with the other members of the examining 
commission determine who may take the oral exami- 
ination, who are to he excluded from it, or who ex- 
empted from it because of especially good work. 
For those who pass this tvTitten examination success- 
fully an oral examination is yet in store. Pupils 
who have secured the mark gejiiigend in all the writ- 
ten tests, and whose hehavioiir through the course 
has been faultless, are freed from the oral examina- 
tion. Others who hare secured the mark genilgend 
in a certain number of branches may be freed from 
being orally examined on those. 

The oral examinations are conducted by the 
class teacher in the presence of the examination 
commission (Prilfungs Korn mission)^ and all the 
teachers of the school, and fi’eqnently the public, are 
invited. Sometimes tbe commission give the ques- 
tions, and in all cases they determine the subjects 
for examination. The pupils are examined in groups 
of about ten each day. In Latin and Greek the ex- 
amination consists of translations, together with oc- 
casional related questions on metre, gi’ammar, myth- 
ological allusions, and antiquities. The selections are 
to be made from the work read or prepared in Prima. 
Prose selections must he those which have not been 
read before, while poetry may have been read, 
though not in the last half year of the course. His- 
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torical considerations include only Germany, espe- 
cially the Prussian states, and are selected from the 
parts that have received special treatment in Prima. 
Physics is not taken as a special subject for exami- 
nation, but may be treated of in connection with 
mathematics. Eeligioiis questions are confined to 
topics that have received exhaustive treatment in 
Prima. 

In making the final estimates the class markings 
are to be reckoned in with the others. When the 
mark nicJii geaugend (^“^not sufficient ”) has not been 
given in any obligatory subject, the candidate is con- 
sidered to have passed. A failure in one branch may 
be offset by very good marks in another, in certain 
cases. Failures in German, and in both Greek and 
Latin, can not be counterbalanced by substitutes. 
They form the kernel of the instruction, and fail- 
ures in all these mean nearly total failure. Xicht 
genilgend in one of the classics may be counterbal- 
anced only by good marks in the other or by German 
or mathematics, and a poor mark in mathematics is 
only offset by one of the classics or German. 

According to Wendt, a good deal of liberality is 
extended toward candidates in the examination, the 
stress being laid upon their ability to think care- 
fully and clearly rather than upon the mass of facts 
they may have accumulated. He writes * that “ with 
justice, more value is placed in the examination upon 
the power of the pupils, and upon the manifestation 
of their maturity of Judgment, than upon the know- 

* Eein’s Encyelopadisehes Haadbach der PMagogik, III, 
p. 159. 
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ing facts. The recollection of former accomplish- 
ments should also be taken into consideration, as 
■well as the not entirely just results of the exami- 
nation, which may be influenced by all sorts of acci- 
dental features. Repetition is at once neces&ary and 
unavoidable in all school work, and hence it is not 
diflicult to understand that the entire examination 
of the pupils should not appear otherwise than as 
the usual final exercise, diifering only in so far as it 
is held in the presence of the Government Commission, 
and possibly other visitors, and consequently may re- 
sult in a little greater tension on the part of those 
whose maturity is in doubt.” I have been informed by 
teachers in the schools, also, that the examination is 
regarded simply as a usual lesson, held, however, in 
the presence of visitors. Surely these are rational 
views concerning final examinations. 

Although there are not many important devia- 
tions from the Prussian plan in other states, yet a 
few variations may be noted. In Bavaria the final 
written examination lasts four days and is appor- 
tioned as follows : 

1st day ^ German into Latin. 

• ( 3-0 p. Religious composition. 

2d day 7-11 a. m. German composition. 

3d da 1 Greek into German. 

^ i 3-0 p. M. ‘‘ French inio German. 

4th day 7-11 Mathematics and physics. 

The examination questions are prepared by the 
Minister of Instruction, sent sealed to the examina- 
tion commission, and opened in the presence of the 
class at the hour of examination. 
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In some schools the marks during the trhole course 
count as a part of the final standings, while in others 
— Saxony for example — only the last year, or the last 
four semesters, are taken into account. Some schools 
have seyeral examinations yearly to determine the 
ayerages, and for promotions, while others haye only 
the written examination, and the public examination 
at the close of the year at Easter. 
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SECO]S'DAIlY A57D HTGHEE EDUCATION OF WOMEZsT. 

L CLASSIFICATI02T OF GlELS’ SCHOOLS. 

Thebe are at present in Germany four classes of 
schools in which girls receive their elementary and 
secondary edncation. Only a few receive any higher 
or nniversity training. These schools are : 

{a) The Common Schools (burgher schools or 
people’s schools), all public, and open to girls and 
boys, though they are instructed separately except in 
the lowest classes. 

(5) The Girls’ Intermediate Schools {MMclien 
3fittelscJmIen)j public and private, for girls only. 

(c) The Girls’ Higher Schools {holier e Mddchen- 
scliulen)^ public and private, for girls only. 

{cl) The Girls’ Gymnasia {MihlcJieii Gyrnyiasia)^ so 
far all private, buildings and appliances sometimes 
furnished by the city. 

These do not, of course, include the many techni- 
cal schools for household industries, nor the normal 
schools {LeJirerin Semindre). The last are also con- 
sidered as technical schools, and are not a part of 
the general system of education, having for its aim 
the imparting of general information and culture. 
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Tlie first-nanied schools, being elenieiitarj schools, 
do not Ml within the scope of this discussion. It 
may, however, he said in passing that the people’s 
schools do not form the foundation upon which the 
more elaborate secondary and higher education rests. 

As was pointed out with reference to secondary 
schools for boys, girls’ high schools form a system 
by themselves, and are not the middle frustum of 
an educational pyramid. Girls as well as boys have 
their education determined by the surroundings into 
w’^hich they are horn. If born under a luehy star 
they may receive the benefits of more than the pro- 
Terbial E's ; if, however, they are born of parents 
■who are hewers of wood and drawers of water they 
stand a fair show of following the same occupations. 

The prevailing view of the Germans places the 
girls’ intermediate school and the girls’ higher schools 
in the same category as the people's schools. They 
are all classed as nictlri[ip Scltulen^^' or elementary 
schools. The courses of study in the people’s schools 
and the intermediate schools for girls contain about 
the same branches of instruction. The ordinary 
burgher school course of eight years, however, sel- 
dom contains a foreign modern language, while the 
higher burgher school courses and those in the girls’ 
intermediate schools usually do. The latter, at least, 
seldom exist without offering instruction in one for- 
eign language. 

The girls’ intermediate school follows a some- 
what higher aim than the burgher school, and of- 


* See Zeiisi'hrift fiir weibliche Bildang, 1896, p. 62. 
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fers, besides the extra language training, a general 
preparation for some practical industrial or clerical 
occupation. They must have at least five classes, 
though the number of years in the course is not defi- 
nite, and no class may contain more than fifty pu- 
pils. More would detract from the efficiency of the 
work, and reduce it to the level of the people's 
school with its sometimes overcrowded conditions.* 

Officially the girls’ higher schools belong in the 
same class with the intermediate schools ; but, how- 
ever, after earnest striving for recognition as second- 
ary institutions of learning like secondary schools 
for boys, they have at least received practical though 
not official recognition as such. 

A distinction exists between the girls’ higher 
schools and the intermediate schools. The distinc- 
tion was decided upon at a conference held in 1873, 
and has been operative ever since, especially in 
Prussia. From the tabulation of schools it will be 
seen that only one class, the girls’ higher schools, are 
recognised in the states outside of Prussia. Accord- 
ing to the decisions of the conference, the fully de- 
veloped schools with ten-year courses are to be rec- 
ognised as girls’ higher schools. The course must 
include two foreign languages as obligatory subjects, 
and a general, deeper consideration of courses, such 
as can be given by academic (university) trained 
teachers. 

The intermediate schools were to include those 
schools -with eight-year courses, and which confined 


* See Zeitsclirlft fiir weibliche Bildiing, ISOO, p. 62. 
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tliemselyes to the pursuit of one foreign language. 
Tlie instruction in general was to be of a more prac- 
tical nature, fitted to the needs of everyday life of 
the citizen {Mirgerlichen Lelen):^ 

A girls' higher school must have at least nine 
years in its course (beginning with the fourth school 
year), with at least seven classes receiving instruction. 
Its aim is considered higher than that of the inter- 
mediate school. Two modern foreign languages are 
given instead of one, and all technical training is 
prohibited.f 

However, certain technical or industrial branches 
may be elective. The schools are under the Govern- 
ment, and the teachers, as above indicated, must have 
received professional or university training. Theo- 
retically the course of instruction closes with the 
fifteenth year of age, but practically it frequently 
extends through an additional year, even though 
only the nine grades of work are attempted. 

The Minister of Instruction, Dr. Bosse, in a gen- 
eral order, May 31, 1894, defined the position occu- 
pied by the girls’ schools of all classes, and also made 
imperative many points only partially realized before. 
The order relates to the regulations concerning build- 
ings, size of classes, ends to be attained, etc. It is 
as follows : I 

1. The number of pupils shall not exceed forty 
in any class. 

2. The school room must contain at least 0.8 
square metres floor space for each pupil, and in its 

* Zeitsehrift fur weibliche Bildung, 1894. 
t Ibid., 1898, p. 63, to 1897, p. 3, J Ibid., 1894, p. 322 et seq. 
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entirety must contain at least 24 square metres floor 
space, and also be sufficiently high. Each room 
must be sufficiently lighted, j)toTided vith fresh air, 
be protected against storms, and the irindows prop- 
erly curtained to protect from the sunshine. The 
light must come fi:oni the left side of the pupils’ 
desks and seats must be suited to the size of the 
pupils, and so arranged that they may rrork with- 
out injury to their health. Hooks for garments 
must be placed in corridors outside of the class 
rooms. 

3. Schools having seven or more grades must 
have suitable separate rooms for drawing, singing, 
and gymnastics ; also, a separate room must be pro- 
vided for the use of teachers during free periods and 
between recitations. 

4. Every school must have a sufficiently large 
garden, courtyard, or other place where pupils may 
move about freely during pauses between classes. 

5. To every school room belong two tables, one 
teacher’s chair, and one or more cupboards for pre- 
serving books, handwork, et^ 

6. Every school must possess a carefully selected 
library for the use of pupils, which is to be under 
the oversight and management of the teachers. 

7. For instructional purposes there are necessary : 

(a) At least one copy of each book used in school. 

(d) At least one globe. 

(e) For the instructional exercises of several 

classes, the corresponding (for 

object lessons), geographical wall maps, drawing 
models, cabinet of natural curiosities, and apparatus. 
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(il) Tile necessary reading and arithmetical ma- 
terial for the lowest classes. 

(e) A good piano. 

For evangelical schools: 

( /*) A snthcient number of Bibles and song books. 

(g) In all classes a class book called the ‘‘log- 
book ” is to be kept, and it must always be in readi- 
ness to be inspected. In this book each teacher 
must indicate exactly the material gone over during 
a recitation, also the lesson assigned for the next 
recitation. 

Besides this, each teacher must have a list of his 
pupils, which must indicate any lessons assigned to 
individuals ; also a school day-book, in which the cases 
of negligence and correction or punishment are 
exactly recorded. A progi*amme of exercises must 
hang in every room, and the plan of studies must be 
always at hand in the class room. 

The director must keep a school chronicle and a 
StaniraUst (genealogical list), as well as a directory 
of entering and leaving. 

{h) In the selection of text-books which pupils 
must purchase care is to be exercised to make the 
list as small as possible. Books are to be so selected 
as to make all dictations, and Ansarleihing (elab- 
oration) on the part of the pupils unnecessary. Such 
A marheiiungen are not to be permitted even as vol- 
untary work. 

8. Each pupil receives, on entrance to the school 
and when passing to a new gi'acle, a list of all hooks 
and appliances which she is obliged to purchase. 
Pupils must not he permitted to voluntarily pur- 
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chase text-books, outlines, song books, etc., that are 
not indicated oh the list. 

9. It is desirable, whenever possible, that pupils 
be provided with two copies of the various text-books 
and other necessary books, so as to obviate carry- 
ing them to and from school. The school-bag and 
the maps should be under the teacher's inspec- 
tion, in order to prevent overloading pupils with 
books, etc. 

10. The highest number of weekly hours of in- 
struction in the first school year is eighteen, the 
second twenty, the third twenty-two, the fourth 
twenty-eight, and for the following years each thirty. 
All subjects of instruction are obligatory. To be 
freed from technical instruction on account of ill 
health, a physician’s certificate is necessary. 

11. In arranging the daily programme care is to 
be taken to place those subjects requiring constant 
use of the eyesight (reading, writing, drawing, geog- 
raphy, industrial handwork) in the hours of clearest 
daylight. 

If possible, the instruction in religion should 
come first in the morning. 

Studies requiring severe reflection should not 
follow one another in the daily programme. 

12. There must be pauses of ten minutes after 
each hour of instruction, except after the second and 
fourth hours of instruction, when there must be 
pauses of fifteen minutes. (The recitation periods 
are thus from forty-five to fifty minutes long.) 

13. At least during the fifteen-minutes pauses 
the pupils must leave the class rooms to give chance 

20 
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to air tlie buildings. When the weather permits, 
pupils should move about in the open air. 

14. The eliief stress of scdiool work should be laid 
upon the class-room instruction. Xo exercises should 
be assigned for home work except those that have 
been previously prepared in class in such a way 
that the pupils can accomplish them unaided. 

The home work shall be, for tlie lower grades, 
at most one hour daily ; for the middle grades, at 
most one and a half hour daily; for the highest 
grades, at most two hours daily. 

15. Xo home work shall be assigned in the fore- 
noon to be prepared in the afternoon. 

10. Xo work is to be assigned for the vacations 
— not even to volunteers. 

IT. Material to be memorized is to be carefully 
selected, definitely assigned, and as far as possible to 
be indicated in the plan of studies for the entire 
year. 

IS. Each teacher must indicate the maximum 
amount of material in each German composition. 
In general it is better to assign frequent exercises 
than long ones. 

10. Extemporaneous and home compositions are 
permitted as exercises, but not to count as examina- 
tions, especially for promotion. 

20. All written work must be carefully corrected 
by the pupils after suggestions by the teacher. It 
must bear the date of handing in and of the correc- 
tions. 

21. Drawings and maps shall not be given as 
home work. 
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22. Tl^ork of any sort as pimisliment is proliiljited. 

23. Hand industrial work, drawing, and writing 
exercises must not be carried on simultaneously with 
exercises in foreign languages or lectures in the 
same room. 

24. Eeview of previously considered work must 
take ]3lace daily, so that special reviews of entire 
sections of work will he unnecessary. 

25. Should a pupil necessarily be prohibited from 
promotion, the parents must be first notified. Dur- 
ing the period the pupil is held back she must be 
both busy and under guidance. 

2G. Parents are to receive at least half yearly a 
certificate indicating their children's conduct, indus- 
try, and accomplishments in the individual branches. 

27. Public examinations are prohibited. 

2. Courses of Sx:dy ix Girls' Schools. 

The following course of study is fairly represent- 
ative of the courses usually pursued in the ghls’ 
higher schools. It is the course as pursued in the 
Iwliere MddcJienseliide in Leipzig, and arranged ac- 
cording to the general plan for Saxony which has 
been operative ever since 1878. The school is a very 
large one, employing twenty-two teachers, five of 
whom are women, and having, during 1890-97, five 
hundred and thirty -five pupils. 

Like most of the higher schools for girls, it has 
ten classes (grades), the first three of which take the 
place of the corresponding years in the people’s 
schools- The teachers prefer to have the pupils 
enter this school for their first instruction, as the 
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course is apt to be less tlioroiiglilj carried out in the 
people's seliools, and irequently when pupils enter 
the advanced classes from the latter they are obliged 
to repeat some of the work already gone over, which 
means a loss of time on the part of the pupils. 

Frojmnnne of Stinlt/ ai Leipzig Girh^ Eiglitr Bcliool, 
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IsoTB.—CIass X is the lowest class, and Class I the highest. 


Class X. Eeliglon, 2 hours. Sixteen stories from 
the Old and the Xew Testaments. Proverbs, prayers, 
and songs memorized. 

German, 1:2 hours, (a) Amcliaming^ (observa- 
tional) instruction. Two half hours weekly conver- 
sation exercises from the following Anscliammg 
groups : school and house ; garden and meadow ; 
field and forest ; land life ; happy hours ; verses 
from Gull, Hey, Dieffenbach, Eeinick, and others 
memorized. 

{i) Beading and writing, use first reading book. 
In the last half of the year the letters arranged in the 
writing exercise in a methodical order for the pur- 
pose of bringing out beauty of form. The simplest 
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ortliograplncal rules given, and pupils exercised on 
examples illustrating the same. 

Arithmetic. Fundamental operations vith mim- 
hers from 1 to 20. 

Class IX. Religion, 2 hours. TwentY-three sto- 
ries from the Old Testament and twentj-fiTo from 
the X’ew Testament related, and suitable pictures 
studied in eonuection tvith them ; also appropriate 
proTerbs and songs memorized. 

German, S hours. Easy and v’ell-artieiilated 
reading, reading book. Memorizing short prose se- 
lections and poems. Weekly exercises in copying 
and dictation to insure good style. Elements of 
theory of sounds, syllables, and tvords. Short home 
repetition exercises of the same. 

Home Geogi'apliy and History 1 

hour. Dwelling house. City and village, and their 
inhabitants. Leipzig and vicinity ; chief streets and 
Pldfze^ especially the inner city according to the city 
maps. Easiest fundamental geographical concepts. 

X'ature lessons, 1 hour. In summer consider 
plants in the vicinity ; in winter, description of ani- 
mals in the vicinity. 

Arithmetic, 4 hours. Xumbers from 4 to 100. 

Writing, 4 hours. Exercises in German and Latin 
script. 

Knitting, 2 hours. First exercises in knitting. 
A pair of stockings begun. 

Class VIII. Religion, 2 hours. Review biblical 
history studied in previous classes. Proverbs, strophes 
from songs, the Ten Commandments, without Lu- 
ther’s interpretation. 
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German, 8 hours. Exercises in reading, especially 
for the contents of the lessons. Stories from history 
related. Prose and poetic selections memorized. 
Four parts of speech learned. A knowledge of the 
simple sentence and its members learned in connec- 
tion with model sentences, and selections in reading. 
Exercises in declensions and conjugations through 
sentential use. Oultiyate good style and accuracy 
{RecMsclireibimg) through study of examples. 
Spelling, division of polysyllabic words, copying. 
Change from German to Latiii script, and vice versa, 
w^ord-building, and prepared dictation exercises. A 
weekly written grammatical exercise or composition. 

Geography, 1 hour. Homo geography and his- 
tory of a wider extent than in previous class. Wall 
map of city. Leading men of the city. 

N'atural history, 1 hour. Plants, mammals, birds. 
Exercises on natural hi^ory from books, with direct 
observation of objects whenever possible. Observa- 
tion exercises. 

Arithmetic, 4 hours. * Review numbers to 1 00, fix- 
ing firmly operations of multiplication and division. 
NT umbers to 1,000. Twenty-six written exercises. 

Writing, 4 hours. German script. Especial at- 
tention to Latin script in words and sentences, using 
materials from other class instruction. Exercise on 
the figures. 

Gymnastics, 2 hours. 

N^eedlowork, 2 hours. Complete the stockings 
begun in Class IX. 

Class VII. Religion, 3 hours. Old and New 
Testament history. Sixteen proverbs. Articles I 
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and III of the Creed, without interpretation. Pive 
hymns. 

German, 6 hours. Grammar. Extended consid- 
eration of the simple sentence. Twenty composi- 
tions, thirty-nine dictation exercises, fifteen declama- 
tions. Eeading from reading book. 

French, 4 hours. Thirty-seyen pages of reader 
INo. I. Thirty-two written exercises. Dictation ex- 
ercises, compositions, conversation, memorizing of 
poems and songs. 

Geography, 1 hour. Geography of Saxony. 

]Natural history, 1 hour. Consider various ani- 
mals and plants according to Terks’s text-book, 
Part I. 

ilrithmetic, 4 hours. Eeview numbers to 1,000. 
Four fundamental operations with whole numbers. 
Exercise book. 

Writing, 3 hours. Capitals and small letters in 
German and Latin script. Groups of words and 
short sentences. Foreign words, French vocables. 
Figures. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

needlework, 2 hours. Knitting of a pair of 
stockings. 

Class VI. Ecligion, 3 hours. Biblical history of 
n e w Testament. Thirty-eight proverbs reviewed and 
learned. First and second part of the Creed, nu- 
merous hymns and songs reviewed and learned. 
Geography of Palestine. 

German, 4 hours. Grammar: Etymology. Twen- 
ty-one compositions, thirty-four dictation exercises, 
twelve declamations. Eeading from reading book. 
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Freiicli, 4 hours. Reading book No. I. Thirty- 
six -written exercises. Poems and prose selections 
memorized; conversation exercises in connection 
with these. 

History, 2 hours. Sagas of classical antiquity. 
German sagas (Nibelungen and Gudrun). Middle 
ages to time of Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

Geography, 2 hours. Saxony reviewed. German 
Empire. Brief survey of European countries. 

Natural history, 2 hours. Botany and zoology 
according to Berks’s text-book. Part II. Herbarium 
prepared under direction of the instructor. 

Arithmetic, 3 hours. Reduction. The four opera- 
tions with various kinds of integral numbers. Time 
computation. Twenty written exercises. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Perpendicular, horizontal, 
and diagonal lines. Square, equiangular triangle, 
hexagon, octagon, circle, angle. 

Writing, 2 hours. Continuance of previous work. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

Needlework, 2 hours. Exercise in sowing. 

Class V. Religion, 3 hours. Review first and 
second parts of Creed, with more thorough considera- 
tion. Review former proverbs. Eif ty-three proverbs 
and eight songs learned. Tiie parables of Jesus. 

German, 4 hours. Grammar. Sentences and 
punctuation ; sentential analysis. Reading of model 
prose and poetry. Memorize poems. Stories related 
by pupils. Thirty-six dictation exercises and twenty- 
one compositions. 

French, 5 hours. Reading book No. II, lessons 1 
to 24. Thirty-five written exercises. 
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History, 2 hours. From 1492 to the present. 

Geography, 2 hours. Fundamental concepts of 
universal geography. The non-European countries. 

Hatural history, 2 hours. Botany and zoology 
according to text-book of Terks, Part III. Continue 
the herbarium. 

Arithmetic, 3 hours. The four operations with 
common and decimal •fractions. Exercise book Ho. 
IX. Twenty written exercises. 

Writing, 1 hour. Mainly exercise on Latin script. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Pentagon, ellipse, spirals, 
drawing from Hature. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

needlework, 2 hours. Cutting and sewing a 
girl’s linen shirt. 

Class IV. Religion, 3 hours. Review and study 
more thoroughly the second and third parts of 
the Creed. Apostolical history. Review previously 
learned proverbs, learn fifty-three additional, and 
eight songs. 

German, 4 hours. Grammar according to Hof- 
man’s theory of sentences and punctuation. Model 
prose read. Poetry learned and declaimed. Fifteen 
narrative and descriptive compositions. Fifteen dic- 
tation exercises. 

French, 4 hours. Reading book Ho. Ill, lessons 
1-14 (irregular verbs). Thirty-five written exercises. 
Memorize prose and poetry. Conversation. 

English, 3 hours. First work in English. Read- 
ing and grammar. Oral and written exercises. Dec- 
lamations. Thirty-six written exercises. 

History, 2 hours. German history to the present. 
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Geography, 2 hours. Physical and political ge- 
ography of Europe, with special attention to Ger- 
many. 

Natural history, 2 hours. Botany and zoology 
according to Terks’s text-book, Part IV. Complete 
the herbarium. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Draw pressed plants ; proper 
art word description and modelling of same. De- 
signs for fancy work. Copying, enlarging, and 
changing of more difficult ornaments. Spirals. 
Decoration with calyxes, rosettes, etc. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

Needlework, 2 hours. Cutting and sewing a 
man’s shirt. 

Class III. Religion, 2 hours. Fourth and fifth 
parts of Creed. Review first and second parts. 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. Thirty-five proverbs 
and four hymns learned ; previous ones reviewed. 

German, 4 hours. Review and continue syntax. 
Most important portions of prosody. Read standard 
prose and poetry, including William Tell. Declama- 
tion of selected poems (especially Schiller’s). Twelve 
compositions, as follows : 1. Woods of Leipzig in the 
spring. 2. Advantages of country life. 3. An un- 
lucky summer Journey. 4. Theseus. 5. The duck’s 
festival. 6. The dragon of Rhodes. 7. Autumn 
and its gifts. 8. Preparation for Christmas. 9. The 
Cranes of Ibicus. 10. Snow. 11. Tell’s imprison- 
ment and liberation. 12, The Crucifixion (examina- 
tion composition). 

French, 5 hours. Reader No. Ill, lessons 13-28. 
Memorize prose and poetical selections. Thirty-six 
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written exercises. Dictations, compositions. Eead 
Eecueil de Contes et Eecits pour la Jeunesse, Vol. I. 
Conversation. 

English, 4 hours. Grammar : Etymology. Eead 
from Vietor and Dorr; 1. At home. 2. At school. 
3. Farm, garden, fields. 4. Home life. 5. England 
and the English. Fairy tales and stories. Numer- 
ous poems and prose selections memorized and con- 
versation exercises in connection with them. Most 
of the instruction given in English. Pictures used 
to give concrete illustrations. Thirty-four written 
exercises in connection with the reading exercises, 
consisting of grammatical exercises, dictations, trans- 
lations, compositions. 

History, 2 hours. Ancient history. 

Geography, 2 hours. America. Brief survey 
over Asia, Africa, Australia. Europe reviewed. 

Natural history, 2 hours. Structure and life 
processes of the human body. Text-book, Terks^s 
Outlines, § 1-28. Winter semester : Physics. Sim- 
plest phenomena in the mechanics of heat, mag- 
netism, electricity. 

Arithmetic, 2 hours. Proportion, percentage, in- 
terest, discount, alligation. Mensuration : square, 
rectangle, cube, prism. Fifteen written exercises. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Drawing from models : cube, 
cross, pyramid in various positions. From Nature in 
outline. 

Singing, 1 hour. 

Gymnastics, 2 hours. 

Needlework, 2 hours. Various kinds of stitching, 
as doublc-ci’oss, box, and outline. 
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Class II. Eeligion, 2 hours. Books of the Old 
Testauient. Church history to the time of Luther. 
Keyiew the catechism, hymns, and provcrhs. 

German, 4 hours. German literature from the 
beginning to the time of Luther and Hans Sachs. 
Eead model prose and poetry. Nibelungen und 
Gudrunlied. Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, 
Schiller’s Jungfrau yon Orleans. Declamations, 
compositions. Siegfried in Worms (in class). First 
scene from William Tell in narrative form. The 
Savage, a character sketch. The Burgundian on the 
Danube (in class). Gudrun’s Leiden und Errettung. 
Contents of the prologue to the J ungfrau von Orleans. 
Joan as a prophetess before the king (in class). Der 
arme Heinrich as given by Hartmann von Aue. Par- 
zival bei Gurnemanz. Joan as a prisoner in the 
to'vrer (examination exercise). 

French, 5 hours. Beading book hnished. Other 
I)rose and poetry. Memorize poetry and prose. 
Thirty-fire written exercises, consisting of tliemcs, 
impromptus, dictations, compositions. The instruc- 
tion mainly in French. 

English, 4 hours. Grammar according to Eauch. 
English repetitional grammar. Eead Burnett’s 
Little Lord Fauntleroy; Ewing’s Story of a Short 
Life; conversations and oral reports. Thirty-seven 
written exercises. 

Histoi'y, 2 hours. Mediaeval and modern history 
to the Thirty Years’ War. 

Geography, 2 hours. Most important portions of 
mathematical geography. Asia, Africa, Australia. 
America and Europe reviewed. 
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NTatiire lessons, 2 hours. Physics : Sound, light, 
heat, magnetism, electricity. Fundamentals of me- 
chanics of solids, liquids, and gases. Eeyiews. 

Arithmetic, 1 hour. Proportion, percentage, 
profit and loss, interest, duties and customs, discount, 
business calculations. Twelve written exercises. 

Geometry, 1 hour. Computation of rectilinear 
surfaces. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Technical exercises with 
crayon and eraser. Shading the cylinder, fluted sur- 
faces, sphere, and simple natural objects. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

Needlework, 2 hours. Darning in simple mesh- 
work and tulle. Patching. 

Class I. Eeligion, 2 hours. Books of the Now 
Testament according to origin and contents. Church 
history from Luther to the present. The Sermon on 
the Mount. Eeview the catechism, the hymns, and 
songs. 

German, 4 hours. Modern German literature, 
with special consideration of the classical period. 
Eead Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm ; Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart, Wallenstein ; Goethe’s Iphigenie ; Lec- 
ture on Dichtung und Wahrheit ; Schiller’s and 
Goethe’s poems. Poems memorized. Eead also 
model prose and poetry from reader. Every week a 
report by the students on some self-selected topic. 
Ten compositions. Themes as follows : 1. Severe 
punishment (in the case of Maria Stuart). 2. Short 
exposition of the rules for the French subjunctive. 

3. The sightseer, a trip through the Leipzig Messe. 

4. A painting from the city museum. 5, What 
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eyidences of Minna’s character are gained from the 
Eiccant scene? 6. To what extent can one de- 
termine from the German words of Eiccant that he 
is Trench? 7. My favourite occupations. 8. My 
favourite reading. 9a. My last hour in history. %, 
My last lesson in chemistry (class exercise). 10. 
Visit to a court. 11. Iphigenie’s true love. 12. 
Three themes selected from the Testspiel, Deutsches 
Trauenleben. 13. The importance of hills and rivers 
in German commerce. 14. What evidences of super- 
stition do we find in Schiller’s AVallenstein? 15a. 
Too late (as given in Tennyson’s Enoch Arden) ; 
155. Saved (as in Moret’s Anarchiste). Shall we call 
Thelda in Wallenstein a weak character? 

Trench, 5 hours. Grammar in connection with 
reading. Eeading from reader; also Scribe, Mon 
Etoile, Ohoix de nouvelles III, and Scribe and Le- 
gouv6, La bafcaille de Dames. Thirty written exor- 
cises, dictations, ti^anslations, and compositions. 
Conversation. Eeports by the pupils on self-selected 
subjects. 

English, 4 hoiirs. Grammar. The most im- 
portant chapters of English syntax, with special at- 
tention to verbs, infinitives, participles and gerun- 
dives, prepositions and conjunctions, according to 
Eauch’s Repetitional Grammar ; thirty written exer- 
cises (translations, dictations, compositions, letters). 
Literature: Survey of the development of English 
literature. Special stress on Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare (short history of the English drama), 
Milton, Scott, Byron, Bulwer, Tennyson. Lectures 
and biographies are given in English. Eead Ten- 
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nyson’s Enoch Arden. Poems from Gropp and 
Haiisknecht’s collection. Massey’s In the Struggle 
of Life. Bulwer’s The Lady of Lyons. Conyersa- 
tion : Anglicisms. Phraseology from home, business, 
and social life. Lectures by students in English on 
self-selected themes. Eecitation of English poems 
and memorizing portions of Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson. 

History, 2 hours. History of Germany and the 
other powers from the Thirty Years’ War to 1870, 
giving special attention to the Kulturgoschichte (in- 
stitutional history). Elements of economics. 

Geography, 2 hours. Mathematical and physical 
geography. G ermany. 

Nature lessons, 2 hours. Chemistry and mineral- 
ogy (test-book). 

Arithmetic, 1 hour. Discount, business arith- 
metic, alligation. 

Geometry, 1 hour. Important theorems of pla- 
nimetry reviewed ; cube, prism, cylinder, cone, and 
sphere. 

Drawing, 2 hours. Shading plaster ornaments ac- 
cording to models. Painting simple natural objects 
in water colours. 

Singing and gymnastics, 2 hours each. 

Needlework, 2 hours. Cutting and sewing; 
coarse and fine work. Machine sewing. Embroid- 
ery, fancy needlework, and painting upon cloth, etc. 

As in the other schools of Germany, in the girls’ 
schools the system of departmental teaching is car- 
ried out, except in the lowest three classes, which 
have the same teacher during the entire day. This 
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plan is in yogue in nearly all German schools, and it 
iias manifest advantages over the American system, 
which requires the same person to be teacher of all 
subjects. There are some disadvantages, however, 
from having so many different teachers, especially 
from the standpoint of authority and discipline, but 
the advantages probably outweigh the disadvantages. 
When all the teachers are thoroughly trained, and 
the supervision of the entire course is thorough, the 
danger from lack of balance and proper correlation 
is not great. 

3. Disteibution* of Giels’ Schools. 

At the end of this section will be found some 
tables showing the distribution of girls’ schools 
throughout the whole Empire, with the number of 
pupils in attendance and the number and sex of the 
teachers in charge. 

From those tables and the data hero subjoined, 
we notice some striking illustrations of the meagre 
efforts toward higher education of women as com- 
pared with those for men. Statistics for the entire 
Empire are imperfect, and hence Prussian statistics 
will in the main be quoted. 

In the people’s schools of Prussia, which are free 
to both sexes, we fi.nd that in 1891 they were attend- 
ed by 2,467,558 boys and 2,448,91 8 girls, or by nearly 
as many girls as boys. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that a large number of boys, and girls also, 
were in the secondary schools, which begin with the 
fourth year of school life, and hence we can not 
estimate exactly the proportion that took advantage 
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of tlie public elementary training offered. During 
the same year, 82,350 girls received instruction in 
the intermediate and higher girls’ schools, and 48,920 
boys received instruction in the intermediate schools. 
The entire number of pupils receiving secondary 
instruction in Prussia during 1891 was distributed 


as follows : 

Boys. 

Gymnasia, real-gymnasia, real-schools, etc 130,000 

Vorschulen 21,000 

Intermediate schools 48,920 

In other private schools about 16,000 

Total 221,920 

Girls. 

In public intermediate schools and higher. . . 82,350 

In private intermediate schools 65,706 

Total 148,116 


These figures indicate two facts, viz. : {a) While 
the numbers of boys and girls receiving elementary 
instruction in the people’s schools are nearly equal, 
the number of boys receiving secondary instruction 
is somewhere near seventy thousand in excess of the 
number of girls. (5) That only about fifty-five per 
cent of girls have higher training provided for them 
in public schools, while about forty-five per cent must 
receive their secondary training in private institu- 
tions. Less than ten per cent of all the boys receive 
their secondary instruction in private schools.'^' 

* To be sure, the expense of attending a private school is not 
much different from that of attending a public school, since 
tuition must be paid in either case, but the public school grants 
21 
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Tims tliG higher education of girls in Prussia is 
more the care of private enterprise than of the state. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
relative proportion of male and female teachers in 
Prussia, and also the means provided for their pro- 
fessional training apart from the general training 
received in the lower schools. 

Men. Women. 

Public girls’ higher schools — regular teachers . 978 866 

Public intermediate girls’ schools — regular 


teachers 460 323 

Public schools above grade of people’s schools 449 87 

In the various forms above assistant teachers. 1,073 34 

Total for girls’ higher schools 2,955 1,310 


Public people’s schools, regular teachers and as- 
sistants : men, 63,237 ; women, 8,494. This shows 
that about thirty per cent of the teaching force in 
all the public secondary schools for girls are women, 
while in the public people’s schools there are only 
about twelve per cent of women. 

Turning to the private schools for girls, we find 
the conditions reversed, which would appear to in- 
dicate that were the wishes of patrons consulted 
more, and were the conditions not imposed by cen- 
tral authority, the number of women teachers, es- 
pecially in charge of girls’ instruction, would be 
much larger."^' 


privileges with its diplomas that the private schools are not 
empowered to do. 

* Miss Lange states (Entwieklung und Stand des lioheren 
MMehensehulwesen in Deutschland, p. 18) that in the public 
higher girls’ schools from ninety-one to ninety-two per cent of 
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111 the six luindrecl and forty-seven private higher 
girls’ schools giving instruction to 57,942 girls, there 
were during the same year, 1891 : 


Men with permanent positions. . 112 

‘Women with permanent positions 2,4S7 


} 

f 


2,599 regular teachers. 


Men full assistants 18 

Women full assistants 246 

Men partial assistants 1,690 

Women partial assistants 499 

Women assistants in industrial work. . . 


2,453 assistants. 


1,072. 


Instead of the small proportion of women notice- 
able in the public schools,- we find about ninety-five 
per cent of the regular teachers were women, while 
those occupying the assistants’ positions were about 
seventy-eight per cent men. 

The state does not seem to care to increase the 
number of women teachers very rapidly, if we arc to 
judge from the professional training provided for 
them, as shown in the following schedule : 


1 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Number yearly 


Number positions 


graduates. 


open. 

Men 

3,300 

4,404,879 M. 


Women 2 

m 

503,003 M. 

550 


This left three hundred and twenty of the neces- 
sary women teachers to secure the requisite profes- 
sional training in some private institution. The 
above does not adequately represent the dispropor- 

all teachers are men, and only eight or nine per cent women. 
But in the private higher girls’ schools eighty-seven per cent to 
eighty-eight per cent of the teachers are women, and only twelve 
to thirteen per cent are men. 
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tionate provision made for women to prepare them- 
selves for the profession of teaching, since the uni- 
versities were at that time all closed to women, 
though practically all the men teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools received their training there. More- 
over, the gymnasial and other certificates from the 
boys’ schools give permission to take the examina- 
tions for teaching, and the institutions provide more 
adequate training than any of the girls’ higher 
schools.'^ 

The following table showing the distribution of 
girls’ higher schools, teachers, and pupils, is com- 
piled from various reports and tables given by Helene 


Distribution of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils. 


Prussia. 

Public higher girls’ schools 
Public girls’ int. schools. . . 

Public mixed int 

Private higher girls’ schools 
Other higher girls’ schools. 
Bavaria (1891). 

Public 

Private 

Wm'temberg (1890). 

Public 

Private 

Baden (1S9(P'91). 

Public 

Private 

Hesse. 

Public 

Private 


1 

1 

a 

% 

1 

1 

i 

g 

.!a 


*0 

i 

"S 

S 

"w 

6 

!z: 



1 

1 

S 

206 

44,788 

973 

866 

295 

58 

92 

28,679 

401 

350 

63 

28 

68 

8,893 





647 

57,942 

130 

2,733 

1,690 

499 

291 

7,824 





241 
103 f 

13,770 

592 

1,077 



9 

i 1,853 

G2 

1 

i 42 



4 

1,007 

50 

55 



7 

2,548 

47 

49 



23 





C 

i 2,172 

58 

i 42 



39 

2,600 

138 

‘ 132 





fS 


368 

353 

1,072 


Zeitschrift ftir weibliche Bildung, 1897, p. 93. 
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Distribution of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils {continued). 



No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 

Mate teachers. 

Female teachers, 

hlen assistants. 

i O 

o S aJ 

S 3 ^ 

UJ m tu 

m w « 

M a 

Mecldenhurg, 






Public 

7 

2,052 

27 i 

30 


Private 

48 

4,540 


280 


8axe~ Weimar-Eisenach. 






Public 

2 

520 

512 

19 


Private 

8 

573 

29 

32 


Oldenburg. 






Public 

G 

1,144 

25 

24 


Private 

8 

484 


39 


Braunschiveiq. 






Public 

5 

1,234 

30 

30 


I’invate 

7 

77G 

43 

59 


Saxe-Mein.-HUdh. 






Private (only) 

G 

311 

21 

19 


Saxe-Altenhurg. 






Public 

2 

2(52 

12 

G 


Private 

1 

124 

7 

4 


Saxe- Coburg-Gotha. 






Public and private 

3 

484 

IG 

12 


Anhalt, 






Public 

4 

1,200 

34 

25 


Private 

2 

1G2 

9 

10 


Schi oarzhi irg- R udolstadt. 






Public 

2 

125 

0 

4 


Private 

2 

10 

*.> 

2 


Schtmrzhibrg-So i idershau- 






sen. 






Public 

o 

2G1 

G 

10 


Waldeclc and Pyrmont 






Public 

4 

132 

14 

12 


Ren,ffs. 






Public and private 

2 

44G 

15 

8 


Lqipe a,nd Schaumburg-L. 






Public and private 

G 

430 




Lubech, 






Public 

1 

310 

4 

8 


I’rivate 

10 

1,335 

75 

71 


Bremen. 






Private (only) 

10 

2,303 

53 

123 


Hamburg. 






Public 

0 

2.214 

23 

80 


Private 

53 

G,350 

158 

441 


Alsace-Lorra in e. 






Public 

9 

1,337 

48 

53 


Private 

55 

5,941 

124 

502 
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Lange in Entwicklung nnd Stand des liolieren Miid- 
cliensclinlwesen in Dentscliland. It is only approxi- 
mately correct^ as the reports are from various years. 
It is incomplete, since the materials necessary for 
complete tabulation are not accessible. There are 
so many kinds of girls’ higher schools that it is diffi- 
cult to classify them in any adequate manner. Even 
the Statistisches Jahrbuch der hoheren Schulen 
Deutschlands fails to do this. In all oxcoijt Prussia 
the regular teachers and assistants are enumerated 
in the same column. A majority of the male teach- 
ers are only assistants, while nearly all the women 
are regular teachers. 

4. Giels’ Gymnasia. 

The great desire of German women to study in 
the universities has been met by the potent argument 
that they had no adequate fitting schools to prepare 
them for the new character of work which they pro- 
posed to undertake, even though the university fac- 
ulties should freely grant them admission. Tradi- 
tion and popular sentiment were too strong to per- 
mit the people even to entertain the idea that girls 
might go to the boys’ gymnasia, and receive the 
same preparatory instruction as their brothers. It 
was in response to this pressing demand that the 
Allgemeine Erauen Verein conceived the idea of 
opening private Mildchen gymnasia, where young 
women might supplement the work of the higher 
girls’ schools by taking the languages, mathematics, 
and history, as well as broadening in other essential 
lines. With the important cause championed by 
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Friinlein Helene Lange, of Berlin, wlio pleaded for a 
cliance to experiment, rather than to settle the ques- 
tion summarily by logic, the women at last succeeded 
in making a beginning. 

A girls’ gymnasium, with Frl. Lange as directress, 
was first opened in Berlin in 1894. Almost con- 
temporaneously one was started in Leipzig, and since 
that, one each in Karlsruhe and Breslau. One is in 
process of organization in Bremen, and in several 
other cities they are contemplated. 

The Bremen gymnasium was erected by the city 
with the intention of having its graduation certifi- 
cate recognised as a passport to the university. It 
was opened in October, 1897, under the leadership 
of Frl. Dr. Plehn.* 

The one in Karlsruhe received permission from 
the Minister of Instruction to have graduates from 
its school, which was planned similar to the upper 
real-schools, admitted to the study of natural sci- 
ences and mathematics in the university, f Mann- 
heim awaits the outcome of this to determine 
whether a girls’ gymnasium shall be erected there. J 
Baden was reported about to follow the example of 
other cities,* and Weimar is considering the matter. 
The girls’ gymnasium in Breslau is to be united with 
the present girls’ higher school. The first six years 
of the course are to remain unchanged, while during 
the last three years of the present course Latin will 


* Zoiisehrift iiir woiblichc Bildung, April, 1897. 
t Academische Revue, January, 1896. 

:j; Ibid., March, 1897. * Ibid., June, 1895. 
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be taken. In addition, three years, corresponding 
to Upper Secunda and the two years in Prima of the 
hoys’ gymnasium, will he maintained.'^ 

In 1895 the first woman was admitted to the 
‘‘ Reifepriifung ” or final gymnasium examination in 
Prussia.f In 1896 the first class finished the course 
with Miss Lange in Berlin. The papers stated that 
she was entirely successful (“ Sie haben damit Beweis 
ihrer Lernfiihigkeit vollglitig erhracht”)4 About 
the same time one woman took the examination with 
credit in Dusseldorf."^ 

The old prejudice is passing away, and women 
from the best families- are taking up in earnest defi- 
nite courses of study. The daughter of Dr. Bosse, 
Minister of Instruction, is said to be studying phar- 
macy. The Countess Helene Posadowsky, daughter 
of the State Secretary, will this year take the scien- 
tific examination for teachers. || 

It is probably only a question of time when 
women will be admitted regularly to the universities 
and higher seats of learning. 

The girls’ gymnasium in Leipzig was organized 
by the Allgemeine deutsche Frauenverein, under 
whose patronage it is conducted and managed. It 
was opened at Easter, 1894-, under the leadership of 
Frilulein Dr. K. Windschied, daughter of the late 
Professor Windschied of the law depai-tment of the 
University of Leipzig. Dr. Windschied was granted 


*Zeitsehrift fiir weibliche Bildung, 1896, p. 597. 
f Ibid., 1895, p. o64. f Ibid, 1896, p. 191. 

^ Ibid., 1896, p. 170. 1 Ibid., April, 1897. 
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the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Heidelberg in 
the fall of 1893.^ 

The course is one of four years of twenty-four 
weekly hours of instruction. Pupils may take twelve 
hours weekly instead, and extend the time twice as 
long. Students must he at least sixteen years of 
age, and are admitted only by an entrance examina- 
tion. All admitted are under obligations to attend 
at least one full year. The object of the course, as 
with the other girls’ gymnasia, is specifically to pre- 
pare young women for entrance upon a course of 
university study. The subjects of instruction in- 
clude Latin, Greek, mathematics, German, French, 
English, history, geography, and natural science. 
The instruction is all given in the morning hours, 
from eight to twelve. The tuition is 120 marks per 
semester, or 240 marks yearly. f 

The first year of its establishment there were ten 
pupils, the oldest of whom was twenty-five years of 
age. At the beginning of the second year ten joined 
the first year’s class, and two new ones, who had pri- 
vately prepared themselves, the second year’s class. 
The first report of the director stated that the 
“ pupils had applied themselves with eagerness and 
industry to their difficult task, but that the severe 
exertions had had no detrimental influence upon 
their health.” This course, together with what is a 
prerequisite for admission, is about equivalent to 


* Zeitsclirilt fiir weibliehe Bildung, 1894, p. 21 ; Deutsche 
Schiilzeitung, Novembei’ 23, 1893. 

f Zeitschrift fiir weibliche Bildung, 1894, p. 27. 
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tlie real-gymnasinm courses for boys. The latter 
contain considerably more higher mathematics and 
some more science training. The real-gymnasium 
also has more Latin but no Greek. The girls’ gym- 
nasium is not strictly comparable to any of the ex- 
isting courses for boys, but its aims are most closely 
allied to the one mentioned. Young women may 
enter the same university faculties. Below is given 
the detailed course of the Leipzig girls’ gymnasium. 
Those in other cities are quite similarly planned, so 
that this may be taken as thoroughly representative 
of the work pursued and the ends to be attained. 


Course in the Girls’ Gymnasium, Leipzig. 



I* 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VI II 

Total. 

t 

Latin 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

38 

19 

Greek 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

20 

13 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

10 

German 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

17 

Hk 

French 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

8^ 

English 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

8-1 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

£> 

2 

2 

2 

10 : 

8 

Natural seience 

2 

2 







4 

<> 

Phys., chem., and min. 



*2 

*2 

'2 

2 

’2 

'2 

12 

6 

Religion 







2 

2 

4 

2 


23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

191 

95^ 


* Semesters, not years. I is the first, VIII the last, semester of the 
course. 

t Total number of weekly hours on year basis. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Latin. Regular and irregular etymology. Chief 
rules of syntax. Read in exercise book. In last 
quarter of year, Cassar’s Gallic War. Read text-books, 
parts usually taken by Sexta and Quinta. 
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Greek (begins second semester). Regular ety- 
mological forms to the liquid verbs. Translations 
and readings. 

Mathematics. Four fundamental operations in 
algebra. Equations with one unknown quantity. 
Begin geometry. Geometric quantities ; their origin. 
Straight lines, angles, triangles, quadrilaterals, circles. 
Constructions. Analytical methods of solving the 
construction exercises. 

German. Thorough consideration of elementary 
sounds, etymology, and syntax. Oral and written 
analysis. Compositions. Lectures by students. 
Theory of style and structure of poetry. German 
literature from earliest writing to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

French. Review grammatical forms. Exercises 
to aid in fixing syntactical rules. Translations, dicta- 
tions. Read some author. Literature from earliest 
period to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

English. Review and extension of etymology 
and syntax. Dictation, translations. Read some 
easy author. Literature from the beginning to 
1603. 

History* Greece. Roman history to the year 
476. 

Geography. Fundamentals of mathematical ge- 
ography. 

ISTatural history. Botany : Review systematic 
botany, and take the most important parts of anat- 
omy and physiology of plants. Zoology : Represen- 
tatives of the most important classes of the animal 
kingdom. 
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SEOOl^D YEAB. 

Latin. Complete the syntax of the verbs and 
nouns. Eead Csesar, and an easy work of Cicero. In 
the last part of the year, introduction into prosody. 
Selected portions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Greek. Liquid verbs. Irregular verbs. Syntax 
of the noun. Chief rules of mode and tense. Eead 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Homer’s Odyssey. 

Mathematics. Proportions. Equations of the 
first degree with several unknown quantities. Pow- 
ers with positive and negative, integral, and frac- 
tional exponents. Imaginaries and complex num- 
bers. Easy quadratic equations with one unknown 
quantity. Polygonal surfaces. Similarity of tri- 
angles. Harmonic points and lines. Constructions. 
Eatios and measurement of polygons. 

German. Connected grammatical and oral use 
of constructions in connection with the reading. 
Compositions. Dissertations by students. Litera- 
ture from 1300 to 1748. 

Erench. Continued exercises in speaking and 
grammatical rules in connection with the reading of 
some author. Literature from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to 1700. 

English. Exercises in speaking with reference 
to certain grammatical rules in connection with the 
reading of some author. Connected conversations. 
Literature from 1603 to 1750. 

History. Middle ages to the year 1517. 

Geography. European states. Xon-European 
geography. 
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Natural liisfcory. Elementary concepts of chem- 
istry. Most important minerals. General properties 
of matter, magnetism, frictional electricity. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Latin. Finish etymology and syntax. Eeyiew 
most difficult sections of tense and mode. Consid- 
eration of style. Read from Cicero, Livy, Ovid, 
Virgil. 

Greek. Continue tense and mode. Syntax and 
style considered in connection with the reading. Read 
Xenophon’s Hellenica ; Lysias. Easy dialogues of 
Plato ; Herodotus ; Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad. 

Mathematics. Quadratic equations with one or 
two unknown quantities. Logarithms. Arithmetical 
series of the first order. Geometric series. Calcu- 
lation of circles. Plane trigonometry and goniom- 
etry. Begin stereometry. 

German. Prosody. History of German art. 
Compositions. Lectures by students. German lit- 
erature from 1748 to 1832. 

French. Continue work of the second year. 
Literature from 1700 to 1830. Readings. 

English. Continue second year’s work. Litera- 
ture from 1750 to 1830. Readings. 

History. From the beginning of the Reformation 
to the death of Frederick I of Prussia (1713). 

Geography. Most important portions of physical 
geography. Thorough consideration of important 
geographical points and questions of the day, as the 
Alps, Mediterranean Sea, the German colonies, etc. 

Natural science. Physics, galvanic electricity. 
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heat, mechanics, most important parts of the theory 
of waTe motion. 


FOUETH YBAE. 

Latin. Eevievs. Historical considerations (an- 
tiquities, literature, and art history). Bead Tacitus 
and Horace. 

Greek. Eeriew grammar. Consider syntax and 
style in connection with the reading. Bead Demos- 
thenes, Plato, Thucydides, Sophocles, Homer’s Iliad. 

Mathematics. Interest and rent. Binomial 
theorem with positixe integral exponents. Graphic 
representation of functions. 

Stereometry : Synthetic consideration of sections 
of the sphere. Elements of co-ordinates. (Special 
consideration of applications to mathematical geog- 
raphy and circular surfaces.) Methods of solving 
geometric constructions by algebraic analysis. Ee- 
view and systematizing of matliematics previously 
considered. 

German. Eeview of previous work. Composi- 
tions. Dissertations by students. Elements of psy- 
chology and logic. German literature from 1833 to 
the present. Eeadings. 

French. Translation of a German author into 
French. Systematic consideration of synonyms. 
Style. Short dissertations by pupils. Literature 
from 1830 to the present. Eeadings. 

English. Translation of a German prose work 
into English. Systematic consideration of synonyms. 
Style. Short discourses by pupils. Literature from 
1830 to the present time. 
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History. History of the eighteenth century; 
nineteenth century to 1870“’71. 

Natural science. Physics : Acoustics, optics. 

Eeligion. Eeview doctrines considered in pre- 
vious training, proverbs, and hymns. Biblical history 
and geography. Heading and interpretation of New 
Testament writings. Church history. 

A course in pedagogics covering three years may 
be taken as elective. 

5. Women in the Universities. 

Notwithstanding all the conservatism manifested 
in this matter of women entering the higher schools 
of learning in Germany, the most pronounced oppo- 
nents can scarcely fail to recognise that women will 
most assuredly soon — and it is only a question of 
time — have admission at all the highest portals of 
learning. Without much clamour or demonstration, 
yet with most powerful and convincing appeals, 
woman is demanding and securing the right to en- 
joy all the privileges to be derived from acquaintance 
with the best thoughts of the world’s greatest mas- 
ters. Unquestionably not a decade of the dawning 
twentieth century will have passed ere the German 
university lecture rooms, traditionally barred against 
the weaker sex, will all have swung wide their doors, 
and coeducation will be a recognised feature of uni- 
versity life. The German Herren Studenten, at first 
indignant that woman should dare set foot within 
the sacred portals of learning, next dazed that she 
should be so audacious and persistent, will at last 
yield gracefully, and will finally be ready to pay to 
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the new woman all that knightly homage that the 
German student with all his courtly formalities is 
able to do. They at first dubbed the women “ Mi- 
nerva ” or “ Valkyre,” but were never openly dis- 
respectful. 

Most of the German professors believe that the 
craving of women for university training ought to 
be satisfied. The older men naturally look askance 
at any such encroachments upon traditional ways. 
One says, ‘‘ To deliver history to women is to declare 
permanent revolution.” There are others who seem 
to think that the male students will be distracted 
from doing effective work. A certain professor is 
said to have stated that the face of woman is, of 
all books, that which attracts most and teaches 
least.” Some of the professors stormed blusteringly 
when the subject was first broached to them. It is 
reported that Professor von Treitschke ordered the 
University beadle to lead out in a summary manner 
a woman who entered his lecture-room without per- 
mission ; and that Professor Schmidt invoked the aid 
of the Minister oi Instruction against the Damm- 
invasion (invasion of women). 

The new order of things in German universities 
is commented upon by the Exef elder Zeitung, No- 
vember 10, 1896, in the following manner : f 

“Still and unostentatiously, yet full of signifi- 
cance for the future, a new era has this winter 
broken in upon our Ehenish university (Bonn). As 


* Hoehschule ISTachrichten, December, 1895. 
f See ZeitscMft fiir weibliche Bildiing, 1896, p. 589. 
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in so many otlier occupations of life, the tender hand 
of woman has knocked on the portals of the temple 
of sober science. Hence we observe this year women 
sweeping by us with long feathers and plumes as we 
go into the halls and lecture rooms. The circle of 
studios which they will choose is as incalculable as 
the practical consequences which are to follow. 
However, it is now safe to assert that it will not be 
without a certain influence upon that select portion 
of the youthful students who sit at the feet of the 
docents upon the same benches with the fair sex. 
Apart from a certain knightly courtliness, which is 
peculiar in a remarkable degree to other nations 
where coeducation exists, doubtless this common 
striving after higher education will kindle greater 
eagerness for learning, so as not to remain behind 
the scientific accomplishments of the women stu- 
dents. For that the women will take study serious- 
ly, the Musensohne (students), who at first more or 
less doubtingly opposed, must very soon become 
aware of.” 

That the women will have soon won the battle is 
not a theory, but a fact, beginnings of which are 
clearly discernible. At least one half of all the uni- 
versities at the present time have admitted women 
to the lecture rooms on conditions more or less satis- 
factory. These include the largest and most prom- 
inent universities. It is inevitable that the time 
will come — and not long hence — when the remain- 
ing universities will admit women, and all will grant 
privileges satisfactory to the fair aspirants. 

Whether it was a foreign woman or a German 
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woman wlio first stormed tlie castle of opposition 
and succeeded in gaining entrance to a German uni- 
versity, I can not say. It is, fiowever, probable tliat 
the example of the achievements of their sisters in 
America, England, Switzerland, France, Holland, 
NTorway, Sweden, Denmark, and even Paissia and 
Austria, fired the German women with greater de- 
termination to conquer the traditional prejudice 
against the higher education of women. For several 
years numbers of German women have been resorting 
to the Swiss universities, where they have been reg- 
ularly admitted to the same privileges and on the 
same conditions as men.* 

Many also attend the Swiss gymnasia to receive 
the secondary training which has heretofore been 
denied them at home. But through the importu- 
nities of foreign women and by their own timid sup- 
plications for their rights, women have succeeded 
in initiating the movement toward establishing a 
new order of things. There are now several gymna- 
sia where girls may secure preparatory training ne- 
cessary to university study, and, as above mentioned, 
about one half of the universities grant certain priv- 
ileges of instruction, while others (see below) have 
surrendered tradition completely, and grant admis- 
sion and the full privileges on the same conditions 
as to men. ' 

But, as in all European countries, conservatism 

* Basel has but recently admitted women, and only as an 
experiment ; but in the four principal universities, Berne, Ge- 
neva, Zurich, and Neuchatel, there is no distinction in the 
laws between men and women. 
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is exceedingly deep-rooted, and it is only after long 
periods of struggle that they will be able to break 
the bonds of tradition that have held them so long. 
It will take long and earnest endeavours to bring 
Germany into line with those countries that have 
such a start in the race.‘^ 

The existing conditions with regard to the ad- 
mission of women to the universities is given here in 
detail for each of the universities that have admitted 
them : 

Berlin. ‘Women are admitted (since 1895) only 
as Horerinnen (hearers), and have no academical 
status ; their names do not even appear in the per- 
sonal register; they possess no Collegienhucli^^ and 
are usually excluded from seminars and other special 
work. They are not eligible to the degrees granted, 
but may only profit as much as they can by listening 
to the lectures. However, all who are admitted as 
Horerimmi or Hospiiantinnen must go through 
much formality to secure even this small conces- 
sion. First, permission must be secured from the 
Minister der geistliclien Unterriclits^ etc.; second, 
the rector of the university must give his consent ; 
third, the professor or docent must be consulted, 

* At the end of section 6 is exhibited in brief comparative 
outlines the position of women in education in the principal 
countries of the world. 

f A book possessed by every matriculated student, in which 
a record of the lectures, the receipt from the questor and from 
the professor under whom the lectures are taken. For those 
who do not receive a degree this is the only evidence of work 
taken. The book has a greater traditional than real signifi- 
cance. 
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and if he is not an opponent of the Frcmenfrage^ 
final permission is obtained to hear the respectiye 
lectures. Although no Collegienliich is granted 
them, fees for lectures are not omitted. Without 
due permission they are even excluded from the 
public lectures. Those who wish to be admitted 
as hearers {Horerinnen)^ and not as visitors {Ilospi- 
tantinnen)^ must pass a preliminary examination, no 
matter what their qualifications are, and even though 
they possess a diploma from a gymnasium. This 
causes a good deal of dissatisfaction, because they 
say that all men from foreign countries who have 
permission to attend in their home universities re- 
ceive approval of attendance here. This, they claim, 
ought not to be, in view of the variety of conditions 
imposed upon candidates for entrance to American 
universities. Foreigners even take degrees in the 
medical faculty without having received classical 
preliminary training, and this of all things is viewed 
with disfavour with reference to German candidates 
for the medical profession. 

It is impossible to determine the number of women 
in the German universities by consulting the per- 
sonal Verzeichiisse (registers) of the several institu- 
tions, since their names do not appear as regularly 
matriculated students; and among the number of 
non-matriculated students given there are many 
men (middle-aged men, mainly teachers, who have 
not secured secondary-school diplomas). There are 
probably one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty women in all the universities, Berlin 
alone having sixty Zuhorerinnen in one semester. 
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Eecently tliere have been several in the University 
of Leipzig. Among all the lectures I attended in 
the philosophical faculty, and one in the medical 
faculty, I do not remember one which had not from 
one to eight women among the hearers. The greatest 
number are probably in the psychological and philo- 
sophical lecture rooms, though the philological lec- 
tures count several women as students. The majority 
of these are Americans, but there are some Ger- 
mans, Eussians, Poles, and Eoumanians. The men 
sometimes look askance at them, and exchange 
knowing looks among themselves, but the women 
proceed unmindfully, and act as if they had always 
belonged there and been allowed there. 

Although the subject of social conditions enters 
largely into the question of admitting women into 
the universities of Germany, and not a few conserv- 
atives combat them on the grounds of mental in- 
capacity, and still others, alarmists, upon the hypoth- 
esis that woman’s womanliness is endangered by 
cultivation of her higher mental faculties, yet the 
Regieru7igs Kommission (government commission) 
explain that the royal Government is not against the 
admission of women to the universities ; the ques- 
tion, hx their estimation, is not within the province 
of the educational commission to dispose of ; there 
is a present lack of funds for any such measures, 
and all ciforts to change the existing conditions 
should be directed toward the royal Landeshehordoi 
(department of finance) for adjustment.'^* 


* Ilochsclmle Nachrichteu, May, 189G. 
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In October, 1896, there were forty women in Ber- 
lin Uniyersity, all, with one exception, as hearers. 
This one was regularly matriculated in the law fac- 
ulty. It is thought that they will soon be admitted 
to the medical, dental, and pharmacy departments. 
During the same year one woman was even admitted 
to the lectures in the agricultural department. A 
daughter of the Minister of Education, Dr. Bosse, is 
taking the gymnasial course preparatory to becoming 
an apothecary. Frau Dr. Lucie Messner, of Munich, 
has given to the managers of the Berlin gymnasium 
for women 20,000 marks, the interest of which is 
to serve as stipendia for women to study in the 
university. 

Bonn admits women as visitors, in each case re- 
quiring evidence of adequate preparation, and per- 
mission from the Kultus Minister, the rector of the 
university, and the professor with whom the work is 
contemplated. The first one was admitted in the 
autumn of 1896.f 

Breslau, in addition to admitting women as hear- 
ers on the same conditions as in Berlin, has sprung 
beyond all limits prescribed by tradition, and has a 
woman assistant in the medical faculty. J More than 
that, she is a foreigner, an American, Dr. Tillio Tie- 
gel, of Illinois- Her work now lies in the Dermato- 

* See Iloehschnle Naehrichten, August, Oetober, 1895, April, 
October, 1896, Febi’uary, March, 1897, 

f Ibid., August, September, 1890 ; Zeitschrift fUr weiblieho 
Bildung, 1896, p. 427. 

t Hochschule Naehrichten, March, 4897; Akademisclie 
Revue, March, 1897. 
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logical Institute, in the clinic for shin diseases and 
diseases of women. 

Freiburg has had some women students, and 
in 1895 granted to Miss Blick worth of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the degree of Ph. D. in zoology. In the fac- 
ulty vote there was only one dissenting voice.*^ 

Gottingen is quite a favourite place for women, 
especially foreigners from America and England. 
In the winter semester, 1895-96, there were thirty- 
one women reported in the various faculties, one 
being in the medical and the rest mainly in the 
mathematical, natural science, and modern lan- 
guage departments. As early as 1787 Dorothea 
Schloze was granted the doctor’s degree, her disser- 
tation being upon a mathematical subject. In 1874 
two women were honoured with degrees, and after 
that no more until recently. In June, 1895, Miss 
Gr^ce Chisholm, of London, carried away a doc- 
tor’s diploma, having passed the examinations, after 
writing a thesis in mathematics on Gruppentheo- 
retische IJntersuchungen liber spharische Trigo- 
nometric, f 

Halle took the lead in admitting women to the 
medical faculty. They even exhibited some degree of 
pride in announcing (November, 1896) that three 
graduates of the girls’ gymnasium in Berlin, who had 
been denied entrance to the Berlin University, were 
admitted to all courses of medical lectures in Halle. 
They wore even admitted to the dissecting rooms 
and laboratories, the very places where the other 

* See Hoclischule Nachriclitcn, xVngust, 1895. 
f Ibid., August, December, 1895. 
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uniyersities objected most to tbeir attending. Ber- 
lin especially denied women admission to the medical 
faculty and to the anatomical lectures and demon- 
strations.^ During 1896-’97 there were nine women 
matriculated at Halle, and the faculty eyen put them- 
selyes on record with the Breslau faculty by selecting 
Fraulein M. Grahn y. Linden as assistant in the 
zoological institute.f 

Heidelberg was the first uniyersity to grant, in 
recent times, the degree of Ph. D. to women. Got- 
tingen had granted the degree for the last time in 
1874 (see Gottingen). On February 18, 1894, Frixii- 
lein Kathie Windschied of Leipzig, daughter of the 
renowned professor of law in the latter uniyersity, 
was awarded the degree for the successful comple- 
tion of a thesis and an examination in modern lan- 
guages, her dissertation being a treatise upon Early 
English Pastoral Poetry. 

In 1895 Frilulein Mary Gernet secured a degree 
in mathematics, her inaugural dissertation being 
upon Reduction of Hyperelliptic Integrals through 
Rational Substitution. 

It was reported from there in 1895 that, “ as in 
other German uniyersities the question of women 
studying in the uniyersities has also found root 
here.” J In March, 1896, Misses Gebsen and Mor- 
rill secured degrees from this uniyersity also. 

Jena has recently swxing into line, and now all 

* Hochschule Nachrichten, November, December, 189G ; 
Akademisclie Revue, December, 1890. 

f Ibid. 

t Hochschule Nachrichten, August, 1895, March, ISOG. 
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courses of lectures and degrees are open to women 
on the same conditions as to men. The TOte, taken 
in March, 1897, passed the faculty without a single 
dissenting voice.'^' 

The technical high schools (which are to all in- 
tents and purposes universities) in Munich and Darm- 
stadt have also admitted women to the lectures. 
The German university at Vienna has begun to admit 
women, and the first ones received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in April, 1897. Berne, Switzer- 
land, granted to eight women, in 1896, the degree 
in medicine, and to one in philosophy. f 


6. Continuation Schools for Teachers. 

( Forthildungsscli iden. ) 

, In addition to the concession to women in the 
matter of entrance to the general courses of the uni- 
versities, work of a professional nature has been 
offered them in several universities. This arose out 
of a growing demand made by women upon the 
educational ministerium for some means of prepar- 
ing themselves to occupy positions equal to men in 
the secondary schools, especially in the schools for 
girls, but also in the boys’ schools. 

Many of these courses, following the lead of 
American universities, are summer school courses, 


* Akademische Revue, March, 1897; also Hochschule Nach- 
rieliten, same date. 

f Akaderaisclxe Monatshefte, December, 1896 ; Hochschule 
Nachrichten, December, 1896, April, 1897. 
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but several universities are now offering special 
courses for women, wbicli extend tlirougbout the 
entire university year. A specimen of the latter 
type of course offered at Gottingen is appended 
below. 

Continuation or Fortbildunffs course for women 
teachers in Gottingen as announced for the year 
1896-’97 : ^ 

1. Religion, 6 hours, (a) S.f Church history: 
Erom the Reformation to the nineteenth century. 
W. Church history during the nineteenth century. 
(b) Systems of theology : S. Chief questions of dog- 
mas. W. Fundamental problems of ethics. (<?) New 
Testament exegesis : S. Romans ; selected portions 
of the epistles of Paul. W. Acts of the Apostles. 
Read selected parts of John’s Gospel. 

2. History of philosophy, 2 hours. S. Prominent 
followers of Platonic philosophy. W. Aristotle and 
Kant. 

3. Pedagogy to alternate with philosophy; first 
course in 1897“-’98. 

4. German, 6 hours, {a) Historical grammar : 

S. Theories of sounds and inflections of Gothic and 
Old High German. Interpretation of Gothic and 
Old High German texts. W. Middle High German : 
Etymology, readings, and consideration of literary 
productions. Prosody, (b) Literature : S. Litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centixries. 
Schiller’s dramatic delineations in seminary. W. 

^ Zeitsehrift fiir weibliche Bildung, 1896, p. 150. 

f “ S.” and ‘‘ W,” mean summer semester and winter se- 
mester. ^ 
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Literature of tlie nineteenth century. Goethe’s 
early poems in seminary. 

5. French, 6 hours, (a) Historical grammar and 
ancient literature : S. Fundamentals of phonetics 
and pronunciation of French. Didactic and lyric 
poems of Old French literature in connection with 
reading and interpretation of Old French texts. W. 
Historical syntax. Drama and prose of Old French 
literature. Interpretation of Old French texts. (L) 
Modern French language and literature : S. Eecent 
literature, from 1850 to the present. Readings and 
written exercises. Translations. W. History of lit- 
erature of the seventeenth century. Readings and 
written exercises. 

6. English, 6 hours, (a) Historical grammar and 
older literature : S. Introduction to Old and Middle 
English. Interpretation of Middle English texts. 
W. Introduction to phonetics. Textual interpreta- 
tion. Exercises and reviews of Old and Middle Eng- 
lish. (b) Theory of sound and inflections of Gothic, 
Old, and Middle High German. (This especially for 
those who do not elect German.) (c) Modern English 
language and literature : S. liiterature of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. W. Same continued. 
Prose readings and written exercises. Translations. 

7. History, 8 hours, {a) History of the middle 

ages and of modern times : S. From the Westphalian 
Peace to the French Revolution. W. Middle ages. 
(b) Historical exercises, (c) Ancient history: S. 
Civilization during the time of the Roman Empire. 
W. Civilization of Oriental peoples and the Greeks 
to the Persian wars. • 
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8. Geography, 4 lionrs. To be more definitely 
determined after candidates have matriculated. 

9. Natural science, C to 8 hours, (a) Botany: 
S. Systematic botany of flowering plants and biol- 
ogy of the same {BliltenUologie). Plant geography. 
W. Elements of general botany. Microscopy of the 
organs of higher plants. (5) Experimental physics : 
S. Optics. W. Magnetism and electricity, {c) Ele- 
ments of chemistry. 

The students in the Gottingen course are divided 
into two classes, {a) co-workers {Mitarleiterinnmi) 
and (1) listeners {Aoihorende), The first comprises 
all those who have already passed the state examina- 
tion for teachers. Only the first class are permitted 
to take the final examinations of the course, which 
is of two years’ duration. The course is limited to 
the subjects taught in the girls’ higher schools. The 
diploma given at the close of the course for its suc- 
cessful completion is not recognised as a teacher’s 
certificate, nor has it the value of a degree. The 
course is not an end, but a means to an end. It 
gives unqualified admission to the scientific exami- 
nation for teachers, and the training is of a charac- 
ter directly preparatory to the latter. Since 1894 
only have women been allowed to- take the scien- 
tific examination securing them the rank of head 
teachers {Olerlehrerinnen) and the right to become 
directors of schools. In case they have taken the 
Gottingen or Victoria Lyceum course, only two 
years’ experience in Prussian schools is required; 
all others must have had at least five years of 
service.* Since October 1, 1897, all women teachers 
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of Avliatever rank must be at least nineteen years 
of age. 

At the beginning of the year 1897 a class of 
twelve women successfully passed the examination 
in the Gottingen course. On June 29, 1895,'^ the 
first examination ( OberlelireTi)inen Prilfung) of 
women for the position of head teacher took place. 
Five of the eight candidates were successful. Of 
these, four had received preparation at Gottingen 
and one in the Victoria Lyceum, Berlin. The three 
who failed were prepared through private instruction, 

The examination is conducted quite similarly to 
that given to men. The examination is to be passed 
before a commission named by the Minister of In- 
struction. All candidates are examined in two sub- 
jects, chosen from each of the following groups : 
{a) Eeligion, German, French, English ; [b) history, 
geography, mathematics, natural science. The ex- 
amination is partly oral and partly written, the 
written examination consisting of a thesis in one of 
the subjects selected. Six weeks, with a possible ex- 
tension of four weeks, are given for its preparation. 
The oral examination is to be passed before the 
entire commission. Both subjects must be com- 
pleted within a year, and in case of failure they may 
be but once repeated. f 

This whole movement, including the permission 
of women to become head teachers and directors, 
and the securing of continuation courses, as well as 


Zeitsclirift fur weibliche Bildung, 1895, p. 400. 
f Ibid., 1894, p. 341 ei seq. 
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girls’ gymnasia, owes much of its success to the 
active efforts of Miss Lange. She, of course, is not 
the sole cause of it all, but it may be said justly 
that she has been the power that has united the 
scattered forces tending toward innovation. The 
ultimate cause is traceable to the general tide of 
sentiment leading away from aristocratic tendencies 
toward those more democratic. But, like all true re- 
formers, she has had the insight to know when and 
how to act after opportunity was ripe. She, with 
four other Berlin women, petitioned the Minister 
of Instruction in 1893 to have women allowed a 
greater share in the instruction of girls, especially in 
the middle and higher classes. They desired partic- 
ularly to have the German and religious instruction 
placed in the hands of women. Those studies that 
contribute most to shape the sentiments in morals 
and religion they felt could be best intrusted to 
those of the same sex, whose modes of thinking 
and whose instincts would make them more sym- 
pathetic with the impulsiveness and instability of 
budding womanhood. The petition was opposed in 
an energetic manner and refused, however, chiefly 
on the ground of the present lack of properly pre- 
pared teachers. Since that, the women have won a 
large part of what they sought, and the courses of- 
fered by the Victoria Lyceum and the Gottingen 
University have opened the way for the initiatory 
supply of competent teachers. Miss Lange and her 


* Unsere Lehrerinnen, Zeitschrift f. w. Bildung, 1895, p. 740 
ff., article by Auguste Sprengel, 
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co-workers demanded the employment of more 
women in the schools upon moral and ethical 
grounds, belieying that only women should be in- 
structors of girls in the above-named subjects. 
Moreover, she claims that throughout all periods of 
a girl’s life a part, at least, of all her instruction 
should be in the hands of women. 

The girls’ schools had not only suffered from a 
lack of female instructional force, but they had been 
obliged to employ the less capable men teachers. 
Not 'being recognised officially as secondary schools, 
the best prepared candidates were not required and, 
of course, not secured. A large majority of the 
teachers were from the normal schools instead of 
from the universities — that is, their teachers were 
on the same plane with the teachers of the people’s 
schools. In many respects they were not so highly 
regarded. They could not even receive the title of 
head teacher {Olerlelirer), Since September 28, 
1894,* however, they are recognised as head teachers 
in Prussia, and may receive that title as soon as that 
position in school is reached. Now, the directors, in- 
structors in religion, foreign languages, and ethical 
subjects, in so far as these do not come within the 
province of women, are to be in charge of men who 
have passed examinations for higher teaching posi- 
tions. Thus, there is a distinct gain in the quality 
of the female teaching force to be employed subse- 
quently, although the female sex has not secured so 
large a representation as they desired. With their 


* Oeiitralblatt, 1894, p. 743. 
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better preparation assured, lioweTer, their future 
brightens. 

The Minister of Instruction long recognised that 
the state hitherto had done too little for girls’ in- 
struction, which is explained by the fact that the 
higher education of boys is deemed necessary for 
their entrance to higher state positions, while girls 
are by custom excluded from nearly all state posi- 
tions except teaching. He further recognises that 
girls’ education is important for the state in many 
directions. Howeyer, many, Dr. Bosse included, 
maintain that the interests of the greater number 
are not to be overlooked. Only a comparatively few 
girls are to receive higher education or to enter 
technical pursuits, while the masses find their life 
callings in household pursuits. Hence it is deemed 
best to shape education to the needs of the many. 

7. Salakies of AVomen Teachers. 

Women receive much lower salaries than men. 
However, there is an eSort being made to equalize 
more nearly the salaries of the two sexes for the 
same quality and amount of work. That is, of course, 
a difficult matter to adjust, even though it were ar- 
ranged so that there should be no discrimination 
against women when they perform the same amount 
of work as men; quantities could be estimated in 
units of time actually spent in instruction, but the 
amount of work really accomplished is difficult to 
estimate. Still harder is it to compare in tangible 
fm-m the quality of intellectual accomplishments. 
One class of work may be better or poorer than 
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anotlier, but it is difficult to establish a scale of 
■wages that shall represent equable compensation 
therefor. 

The main arguments proposed in Germany are 
that men have to provide for the support of families, 
while women seldom have this to think of. Against 
this is then urged that men with families ought ac- 
cording to such reasoning to be paid more for given 
service than bachelors or men without children. 

It is urged by opponents of the Emancijjation 
der Frauen that the province of women lies within 
the domestic circle, and that those who choose oc- 
cupations outside of household duties are usurping 
the rightful callings of men. Those, at least, who 
are not driven by necessity to choose remunerative 
work ought to leave the field clear for men. A 
woman whose family is in moderate circumstances 
and whose health is such that she may look forward 
to marriage ought not to take away from men the 
means of earning a livelihood. Such women, they 
urge from social considerations, ought' to leave the 
bread-winning avenues free to men, and to content 
themselves with necessary preparation for wise man- 
agement of a household and intelligent and judicious 
motherhood. A prominent teacher in a girls’ higher 
school related to the writer an instance of the daugh- 
ter of a school director, a man earning 6,000 marks 
a year, who entered the field of teaching, thereby, 
as he considered, taking the bread away from some 
worthy man who needed the money to bring up a 
family. He considered it contrary to the social in- 
terests of the country, 

23 
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From the social standpoint, also, there comes an 
answer to the above arguments. Whatever may be the 
natural end to be attained by every woman, which 
is assumed to be that of marriage and the care of 
a family, the social conditions are now such that 
it is unattainable. Statistics show that in 1890 of 
all women of marriageable age (twenty-one to fifty) 
Se.'T per cent in Germany were single— that is, un- 
married or widowed, and largely dependent upon 
themselves for the means of support. In the upper 
circles of society marriages are less frequent than in 
the lower. A woman in the latter stratum can help 
earn the living for a family by working in factories 
or in the fields. In the upper classes no means of 
earning is possible, and hence fewer men marry, be- 
cause, alone, some earn inadequate support for a wife 
and family. The proportion of single women among 
the upper classes is said to be as high as fifty per 
cent of the marriageable.* This makes the question 
one of close connection with that of pay of women 
school teachers, since it is from families of the better 
classes, who are able to send their girls to the higher 
schools, and hence from this stratum of society, that 
the majority of women teachers come. 

Saxony stands alone in placing women and men 
on the same salary list in the people’s schools. In 
their statutes (6) they explained that “ ITnter Leliror 
im Sinne dieses Gesetzes sind auch die Lehrerinuen 
zu verstehen.” The Prussian law of 1885 prescribes 
salaries of women equal to from seventy-five to eighty 

* (7/. Zeitschrift fur weibliche Bildung, Frauenberuf in 
Diakonie von Dr. C. Wunder: also see Paulsen’s Etbik. 
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per cent of those received by men. According to 
Eli. Helene Lange,* however, the salaries of women 
in the city people’s schools are 69.5 per cent of men’s ; 
in the girls’ middle schools, 53.1 per cent ; and in the 
girls’ higher schools about 52.2 per cent. The only 
compensation for the discrepancy is offered in the 
smaller number of hours required of women. In 
Berlin and Hanover, however, where the maximum 
salary of women is 200 to 250 marks per year less 
than that of men of the same training — i. e., semi- 
nary training — there is not to be found a correspond- 
ing difference in hours of work.f 

The question of woman’s pay and woman’s work 
is one which is pertinent in America as well as in 
Germany. There are few, however, in America who 
regard woman as a usurper in the field of teaching. 
So few men care to fit themselves for the work with 
its small compensation that the field is practically 
free to women in all but the higher ranks. Although 
there is nearly as great disparity between men’s 
and women’s wages in America as in Germany, yet 
the absolute compensation awarded to women who 
are competent and thoroughly trained is much bet- 
ter in America than in Germany. 

^ Rein’s Encyldopiidisclies Handbuch d. Piidagogik. 

f Whore the men have received university training and the 
women only seminary (normal school), there is justice in the 
discrepancy. Few women, however, could hope to receive as 
much as men even though equal salaries wore given for equal 
training, since the universities are practically closed to women ; 
first, because the universities are opposed to their entrance, and, 
second, because they have no means of preparing for the uni- 
versities. 
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Capable women can earn salaries in America sncli 
as are paid only to men in Germany wlio liave under- 
gone long courses of training and served long periods 
in the teaching ranks. Both women and men are 
much better paid in America than for equal service 
in Germany. Many, if not most, Germans them- 
selves recognise this fact. The words of Erl. Helene 
Lange confirm this view.'^ 

Below are enumerated the salaries paid to women 
in the various grades of schools in some of the states 
and a few representative cities. The list is intended 
to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. The figures 
mentioned in connection with the states show the 
salary as prescribed by law. Many of the cities have 
permission to enact their own regulations in this re- 
gard as in others. Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck 
are free cities, and act as independent states. 


Baden. 



Beginning 

salary. 

After 

3 yra. 

After 

6 yrs. 

1 

After 

9 yrs. 

After 
12 yrs. 

Kent. 

Head teachers, 

people's 

1,100 1 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

115-2G0 

Under teachers, 
schools 

people’s 

800 to 900 





* “ Weit besser wird freilich die deutscbo Lchrerin, falls sio 
wirklich etwas versteht, im Auslande bezahlt, besonders in. 
England und Amerika. Spricht sie die modernen Eromde- 
sprachen geBufig, hat sie tUchtig.e Leistungen in Malen und 
Musik aiifoiiweisen, ist sie im Stande, in Latein und Matheniatik 
zu unterrichten, so kann sie bei freier Station ein Gehalt bis 
7 A 1 2,700 und 3,000 Mark beziehen '' (Bern’s Encykloplidisches 
Handbueh der Paclagogik, i, p. 873). 
f The amounts given are in marks. 
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Saxony. 



BeKinning 

salary. 

After 

5 yrs. 

After 
10 yrs 

After 
15 yrs 

After 
20 yrs. 

After 
25 yrs. 

After 

yOjrs. 

People’s schools, 40 pupils 
in class 

1,000-'- 

1,075 

1,150 

1,225 

1,300 

1,375 

1,450 

People's schools, more 
than 40 pupils 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

1,500 

1,G00 

1,7'00 

1,800 


Hesse. 

People’s schools, ordinary teachers 900-1,200 and rent. 

People’s schools, ordinary teachers, larp:e cities 1,200-1,400 “ 

Pai'mstadt people’s schools, ordinary teachers 1,200-1,750 “ 

Mainz people’s schools, ordinary teachers. 1,200-1,000 “ 

Worms people’s schools, ordinary teachers 1,200-1,000 “ 

Giessen people’s schools, ordinary teachers 1,200-1,000 “ 

Bingen people’s schools, ordinary teachers. 1,000-1,400 “ 

In girls’ higher schools 1 <400-2,400 “ 

Mecldenhurg. 

In girls’ higher schools 900-1,500 and rent. 

In people’s schools GOO-1,200 “ 

Saxe- 'V^^eimar. 

In people’s schools 900-1 ,400 and rent. 

In people’s schools (cities) 1,000-1,400 “ 


A Isace-Lorraine. 

People’s schools 720-900 Girls’ higher schools 1,000-1,800 


Hamburg. 



Beginning 

salary. 

After 

3 yrs. 

After 

C yrs. 

After 

8 yrs. 

After 
10 yrs. 

Rent. 

Ordinary teachers, people’s 
schools 

1,200 

1,400 

1,000 

1,800 

2,000 

Allowed. 

Assistant teachers, people’s 

schools 

Head teachei*s, girls’ higher 
schools. 

1,000 

1,900 

to 

1 

2,300 ' 

2,500 

2,700 

Allowed. 

Ordinary teachers, girls’ 
higher schools 

1,400 

1,G00 

1,800 

2,000 

Allowed. 


Bremen. 

Ordinary teachers, people’s schools 1,000-1,500 and rent. 


* The amounts given are in marks. 
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Karlsruhe, 

Oi’dinary teachers, people “'s schools 

Dresden, 

Ordinary teachers, girls’ higher schools — 
Assistant teachers, girls’ higher schools — 


1,500-1,800 and rent. 


1,000-2,400 and rent. 
1,400 and rent. 


Leipzig, 


Ordinary teachers, girls’ higher schools 1,850-2,400 and rent. 

Assistant teachers, girls’ higher schools 1,200 and rent. 


Lnbecli, 

Beginning After After After After After After After After 
salary. 3 yrs, 6 yrs. 9 yrs. I2yrs. 15 yrs IS yrs. 21 yrs. 24yr8. 

^1?ary te^acl?er^ ! ^ 1,050 1,100 1,150 1,200 1,250 1,300 1,850 1,400 

Girls’ intermediate schools, ordinary teachers 1,200-1,000 

Note.— See Rein’s EncyklopMisches Handbuch der Piidagogik, i, 
article Besoldung der Lehrerm. 


Table showing Salaries of Wonmi Teachers in Representa- 
Uve States and Cities. 



people’s 

.«^CHOOLS. 

Average 

salary 

iris’ 

hijiher 

schools. 

Aveiage 

income 

Average 

income 


Average 

yc*arly 

salary. 

Entire 

income, 

including 

jicrquisitesj 

girlo’ 

intormcdi* 

ate 

boUooIp. 

ini.\e<I 
iutot medi- 
ate 

schools. 


CTO* 

980 

1,125 

1,067 

750 


715 

1.010 

1,250 

1,062 

880 


1,220 

1.538 

2,001 


1,285 


801 

1,089 

1,313 

1,223 


609 

992 

1,275 

1,159 

1,160 


727 

1,020 

1,253 

1,193 

1 1,350 



916 

1,160 

1,373 

1,395 

1,275 

Saxon Prussia. 

788 

1,050 

i 1,195 

1,120 

979 

Schleswig-Holstein 

782 

907 

1 1,304 

1,152 


TTD.mi nv^'r 

732 

981 

‘ 1,202 

1,230 

' 1*045 

‘Wfigt.plifilifl, 

899 

1,140 

1,197 

1,161 

1,396 

1.175 

1,200 



903 

1,782 

1,501 

1,850 

Rheinland 

907 

1,037 

1,590 

Hohenzollern 

766 

934 



Average for Prussia : 

(cf) fn c*itfeR 

979 

* 1,201) 

; 1,171 f 

1,814) 
1,271 f 

1,433 

1,257 

1,131 

{b) In country 

793 

Av. for men in same positions. 
i ct ) Pities. 

1,359 

911 

2,854 

2,304 

1,991 

(b) Country 


* The amounts given are in niai-ks. 
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8. The Higher Education oe Wo3ien 

CONSIDERED. 

That the German views concerning the education 
of women diifer very radically from those of most 
Americans is well known. In Germany it has been 
held by the majority that woman’s activities ought 
to be confined to household arts and the duties con- 
nected with rearing a family. Besides this province, 
when circumstances are straitened, she ought to be 
the helper of her husband in agricultural or other 
industrial pursuits. This is not a theory alone, but 
hundreds of thousands of women daily perform heavy 
manual labour such as falls only to men in America, 
thus following the path which custom and popular 
opinion has marked out for them. By the multi- 
tudes women are not considered capable of receiving 
higher education of the same quality and amount as 
men. Some who hold no doubt of her educability, 
however, believe that she would be transgressing her 
naturally foreordained functions by receiving higher 
education. Helene Lange saysr^ ‘‘We frequently 
meet in foreign and home journals the statement 
that the German is the only and the last great nation 
of culture which leaves its women under the oppres- 
sion of the Middle Age fetters, keeping closed against 
them the institutions of higher learning — that is, 
the requisites of every higher professional activity — 
and thus effectually preventing the solution of the 


^ Higher Education of Women in Europe, p. 1. Translated 
by L. R. Klemm. 
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burning question, which, is only possible tlirougli 
intellectual emancipation.” 

Tbus witbin the last decade or two a few cham- 
pions of the woman’s cause ” have appeared in Ger- 
many who insist that all avenues of intellectual pur- 
suits should be open without restriction to women 
who are inclined to enter them. Moreover, they 
should be aided and encouraged in accomplishing 
their end. Better provisions for instruction are de- 
manded for them, that they may be enabled to grajople 
with the newly arising conditions which a changing 
industrial world is forcing upon them. It is these 
very industrial changes which are the important fac- 
tors in modifying the educational status of women. 
They are of more force than any sentiment born even 
of custom or tradition. They are the forces which 
are reversing the sentiments based on mediasval tra- 
dition. Changing industrial conditions are rapidly 
and surely forcing women, even in the face of a strong 
and deep-rooted prejudice, to become educated as a 
means of livelihood. In the days when women si)un 
all the yarn and made all articles of wearing apparel 
by hand in the home women had sufficient work to 
keep them employed, and they could earn enough to 
support themselves. But with the introduction of 
machinery many of the former channels of domestic 
labour have been closed. Women have found it neces- 
sary to seek a means of subsistence elsewhere, and 
many of the newer occupations have necessitated 
better educational preparation. A few have found 
occupations as teachers in the lower classes of the 
public schools, some in the girls’ higher schools, and 
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still others as private teachers in families. This 
last occupation is being displaced, however, by the pub- 
lic and private girls^ high schools that are every year 
becoming more numerous. Because of the changed 
industrial conditions, also, fewer women marry than 
formerly. Competition in the business world is so 
sharp that fewer men can support wives, and also 
because the household duties have become so much 
diminished that a man feels he has less need of a wife. 
In the lower and middle classes, if the women marry, 
they must necessarily work in the factories or in 
some business as clerks, or tend small shops of their 
own.* Thus the education of women is being forced 
upon them from a practical subsistence standpoint, 
and the demand is being supplied by education of a 
utilitarian character largely. These changing senti- 
ments and changing industrial conditions have with- 
in the last ten years brought the so-called Frcmen- 
frage into considerable prominence in Germany. 

A few women, prominent among whom is Prau- 
lein Helene Lange of Berlin, who are anxious to 
promote the best interests of women in Germany, 
have spared no effort to bring legislation and public 
sympathy to contribute to the better establishment 
and maintenance of all classes of higher schools for 
girls. They are not seeking to elevate from present 
conditions only, by educating from a utilitarian point 
of view, hut they maintain that woman, if given the 
chance, would prove herself capable of receiving the 


* Paulsen’s Eihik, and Berlin liChere Mildchenschiilo in 
Zeitschrift fur weibliehe Bildung. 
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same kind of education and in tlie same degree as 
man. 

Tlie educational periodical literature, as well as 
the daily press, is continually mooting the Frauen- 
frage both ;pro and con. The discussions in many 
respects remind one of the arguments to be found 
in periodical literature in America in the middle of 
the present century, when the higher education of 
women was a debated question. In America the 
question has been settled ; there are few who doubt 
that woman may occupy positions in any of the 
learned callings with credit to herself and to the 
calling. The high schools, colleges, and universities 
give daily proof that women may receive to advan- 
tage the opportunities for the highest mental train- 
ing which the land affords. Examination records 
and honour lists give ample evidence that they do 
not fall by the wayside nor lack in pluck and endur- 
ance, nor fail to secure their due share of laurels. 
Even in German universities, when accorded an op- 
portunity, they carry off the doctor’s honours wdth 
credit. With these achievements of American and 
English women in mind, some of the German women 
have been spurred on to follow and compete with 
American women in the higher intellectual callings. 
However, many are so bitterly opposed to tlie so- 
called Emancipation der Frauen that it is only by 
severest efforts that they are able to gain any ground 
at all. But, as Fraulein Lange says, what they need 
in settling the question is not logic, but experiment. 

Bnt with all the activities looking toward the 
higher education of women in other countries, espe- 
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cially in America, England, and Switzerland, it is 
becoming imperative that some jnst measure of 
recognition be taken of the women petitioners for 
advantages equal to those offered in other countries. 
N'otwithstanding all that has been accomplished in 
this direction in America, many of the German op- 
ponents of the higher education of women will not 
admit that the results are desirable ones. Dr. Schone 
wrote : ‘‘ I believe we have no reason, if we observe 
America’s school organization, to w'ish for the higher 
education of women. Moreover, to be continually 
placing America as a pattern is only possible when 
one has no knowledge of the conditions there, or 
will purposely misrepresent them. Further, thor- 
oughly educated women we need, but learned women 
not. By a truly educated woman is to be understood 
one who is prepared in the household arts. A learned 
woman is of no use in that capacity.” Others look 
upon the conditions resulting from higher education 
of women in America as among the most desirable 
attainments, and regard America as a Paradies der 
Ffcmen, Dr. Emil Hausknecht, an opponent, says : 
‘‘If^we should insist on expecting of our girls the 
same amount of work we now require of the boys, 
the girls would be physically ruined under the enor- 
mous burden of work ; hence the advocates of clas- 
sical secondary schools for girls will fail in their 
endeavours.” He has viewed the situation in Amer- 
ica, and, although recognising at least partial success 


=*'Nene Porderungen, in Zeitschriffc f iir weibliehe Bildnng, 
ISOr), j). 53. 
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in the system as developed under American condi- 
tions, he does not believe it could be applied success- 
fully in Germany. He says : “ Still it must be ad- 
mitted that in a few of their colleges the Americans 
have surpassed us, and that they have happily 
avoided the dangerous rocks on which a higher sci- 
entific education for girls is so often wrecked — the 
dangers to health, diversions from the duties of do- 
mesticity, the disappearance of womanly grace, and 
the growth of the blue-stocking.’’ * ^po^^ what he 
bases his former sweeping statements is difficult to de- 
termine. The experiment has never been tried in 
Germany, and the results in other countries would 
not bear out his assumptions. It is simply tlie dog- 
matic reasoning that so many alarmists have indulged 
in. The European discussions remind us very strong- 
ly of the prophecies made by such men as Dr. Clarke 
in this country a generation ago. But, as Dr. Harris 
points out,f “Experience has not, however, con- 
firmed the theory. The diiferences of mind, on the 
whole, when brought to bear on the subjects stud- 
ied in college or university tend rather to help than 
to hinder the progress of both sexes. Each party 
gains something from the other’s views, and, although 
the profit of higher study is not precisely the same 
for women as for men, there is ample profit for each. 
Hence coeducation in college work makes progress 
continually, and the higher education of women in 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education, vol. i, 1892-’03, 
p. 532. 

f Preface to Higher Education of Women in Europe, by 
Helene Lange, p. vi. 
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one of the two modes — in sepanito institutions or 
in coediicating ones — is become quite a matter of 
course.’^ 

Dr. Haiisknecht is obliged to admit that ‘‘the 
common opinion of physicians, educators, mothers, 
and all women who themselves received a college 
education in America, goes to confirm the state- 
ment that the health of girls in colleges specially 
intended for their sex is not only not endangered, 
but promoted by means of wise alternation between 
intellectual and frequent physical exercises, such as 
walking, cycling, gymnastics, swimming, bathing, 
rowing, etc. The condition of college girls is gen- 
erally better than that of girls of equal ago who re- 
mained at home.” But feeling that he must make 
remonstrance, no matter how feeble, he maintains 
that “ coedixcation is possible, however, in America 
more than in Germany or elsewhere, because custom 
and education have given to the girl and the woman 
greater freedom and determination in their manners 
and appearance, and have also given them strong 
protection against encroachment and improprieties.” f 
Could we ask for a better testimonial of the benefits 
of the higher education of women or a more eloquent 
plea for its universal extension ? The fact confirms 
the theory that were women given higher education, 
were coeducation the rule, and were more women 
teachers employed in the Gorman schools, the respect 
and reverence for them would increase and elevate 
them to their rightful position. 

* Bureau of Education Itepons, voL i, p. 

f Ibid. 

S4 
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The present Empress, although opposed to “ man- 
nishness ” in woman, would not countenance idleness 
nor make woman simj)ly an ornament or a drudge. 
She conceives mafcrimony as the natural destiny ot 
woman.^ She says : “ My ideal is a wife who is 
man^s complement, who strengthens him, who in the 
silent bosom of the family prepares him for life’s 
severe struggles. I am opposed to women’s activity 
in men’s callings. I would permit women neither 
in the factory nor in business houses. In the school, 
in the hospitals and sick rooms, on the stage, in the 
concert halls, in the studio, there is her sphere of 
activity. Embroidery, fine needlework, all kinds of 
feminine industrial activity, find in me an enthusias- 
tic admirer. However, may woman ever hold in 
mind that for her there is no more beautiful calling, 
no more noble destiny, than the holy and important 
duty — the foundation of every state — the moral and 
bodily education of the child. In my estimation, 
the mother of the Gracchi stands upon a liigher plane 
than George Sand or Rosa Bonheur. It is my view 
that a woman fulfils her entire destiny only when 
she is a wife and an intelligent mother.” 

The Emperor is also very strongly opposed to 
bookish training and the over-intellectual develop- 
ment of women. He is reported as saying that 
women’s interests should be completely iibsorbed in 
the “ three K’s ” — Kinder^ Kiwlie^ 

The possibility, says Miss Lange, of hmiSg true 
mothers can come only when the developnient of 

* Zeitschrift filr weibliche Bildung, 1896, pp. 88, 89. ‘ 
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woman’s character is no longer hindered, her intolli- 
gonce chained and kept in darkness. The iniiiience 
of the mother upon the first six years of achikrslife 
is almost continuous, and hence we must logically 
conclude that any lack of mentality on the part of 
the mother must act as a web around the child which 
chains his whole being. To properly instruct chil- 
dren, or even to intelligently develop their senses, the 
average mothers are incapable. For the majority 
this knowledge must first be awakened ; they must 
first learn “ to have more interest in the soul of the 
child than for embroidered curtains.” Tlie influence 
of mothers on all great men has been immense, 
while the lack of it in criminals’ mothers is sufli- 
ciently established.'^ 

Miss Lange has made an eloquent appeal to se- 
cure some panacea to relieve the discontent of tlie 
modern girl. She is diametrically opposed to the 
views of conservative Germans, that the admission 
of women to higher spheres of activity will cause dis- 
content. She has shown that “ true happiness is to 
be found in work ; there can be no leisure without 
toil ; people who do nothing are unfruitful fig trees 
which cumber the soil.” f Not only must women bo 
allowed to work, but they must be helped and aided 
in their work the same as men are. Moreover, as no 
man is happy in a calling arbitrarily selected for 
him by some one else, so women ^^must have the 
right to choose according to their powers and talents. 

* Mtschrift fllr weibliebo Bildiing, 180(>, p. 475. 

f Higher Education of Wkiiion in Europe, p. 122, Klomin’s 
translation. 
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a^obody cliooses otherwise. lienee no field of liibonr 
should be denied, not even the highest intolleetunl 
labour. Those who intellectually hunger should bo 
offered the best intellectual food available in Ger- 
many. ]No one in Germany should be denied oppor- 
tunities to fill that inner desolate void, no one 
obliged to stifle what is considered the highest sign 
of superiority — a longing for serious mental and pro- 
fessional work. Yet this murder of the mind is 
committed daily in our country.” * 

Eraulein Haecker, of Coblenz, conceives the 
“aim of the present women’s movement to bo the 
highest and noblest thinkable, for that which wo 
women really strive for is not simply the permission 
to enter this calling or that ; not simply the giiarantoo 
of certain individual state or business privileges ; it 
is the recognition of the highest rights of mankind — 
the rights of inner and outer personality — ^the rights 
of individuality.” f 


* Higher Education of Women in Europe, p. 128, Klemm’s 
translation. 

t Zeitschrift fur weibliche Bildung, 1894, p. 802. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In this chapter I shall attempt to snrnmarmo 
briefly the most important features to which atten- 
tion has been directed more in detail througljout 
the foregoing pages. The summary will be more 
critical than expository, and an attempt will bo 
made to point out the most signifhuint lessons — 
either for adaptation or avoidance — that the German 
system has for us. A consideration of the scliool 
organization, methods of examining teachers, quali- 
fications of teachers, courses of study, echuaition of 
women, etc., has revealed many striking differences 
between Germany’s school system and our own. 
Their system certainly possesses many features di- 
vergent from America’s; some of these filatures are 
highly commendable for all countries, others posscjss 
advantages for Germany only, while still others seem 
objectionable per se. To sift out and summarize 
these several foaturos is the aim of this chapter. 

1. General Organizaiimi and Management,— 
entire system may be termed bureaucratic, for, al- 
though there is local representation and a certain 
degree of local option permitted, the initiative in all 
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moyements and the balance of power rest with the 
state officials, who are virtually appointees of tlie 
ruling monarchs of each state. The cultus minis- 
ter is a member of the king’s cabinet. The king’s 
decree in educational matters is supreme, and all 
appointments to official positions are indirectly in his 
power. Local autonomy is unknown. True, a cer- 
tain degree of option is given to cities as to what 
type of school they will maintain by local taxation, 
but the state may establish whatever schools it sees 
•fit and may support them from the public treasury. 
The general administration of the school, selection 
of teachers, fixing of courses of study, examinabion 
of pupils, etc., are all directly or indirectly in the 
hands of the central authority. The state may dele- 
gate to the city certain functions, but in order to 
secure ahiturienten privileges for its students the 
city must conform to state regulations. 

Methods of taxation and support need not detain 
us. Our system is probably adjusted to our demo- 
cratic form of government as Germany’s is to its 
monarchical institutions. Investigation of this de- 
partment concerns state administration or sociology 
rather than pedagogy. Germany’s method of selec- 
tion of teachers is incompatible with our thorough 
faith in local autonomy. The more we can leave to 
local option the greater the interest created and the 
greater efforts toward self-education. Our system 
tends to produce individuals rather than typos. Ob- 
servation leads me to believe that a stronger fooling 
of interest concerning education is exhibited by par- 
ents in America, especially of the lower and middle 
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classes, than in Germany. There the interest is 
more conoeriied with the fulfilment of the law than 
with active personal relations. 

Certain features of a professional character can 
he much more efficiently conducted by a central 
body than when left to local autonomy. Among 
these are the certification of teachers, i^reparation of 
courses of study, etc. But with these, as with all 
matters delegated to the state, the more satisfactory 
and no less eflicient manner, at least for a deniocratii? 
country, is to have a representative body rather than 
one centrally appointed. To a certain extent wo 
have imitated Germany in the state certification of 
teachers and in proscribing uniform state courses of 
study. We might with great advantage to our edu- 
cational system carryout the sohomo in Mo. Not 
only should each State examine and certificate all its 
teachers by some uniform method, but a given cer- 
tificate in one State ought to be recognised at its face 
value in all the States. It would seem also a groat ad- 
vantage were the high-school graduates’ diplomas, like 
the Rsifezevgniss., recognised in all sections, without 
consideration of State boundaries. In Germany all 
universities require the same qualifications for en- 
trance. A boy educated in a Prussian gymnasium 
or real-school can move to Saxony and enter a uni- 
versity there as well as one in Prussia. We all know 
the condition in the United States. It is gratifying 
that our A. B. degrees are almost everywhere ac- 
cepted for entrance upon graduate study. The 
university courses are more and more being planned 
with some idea of general equivalence ; why may we 
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not extend tliis to tlie high schools and to college-en- 
trance requirements? The unqualified success in 
Germany certainly affords a strong plea. It is im- 
perative for the welfare of education that we attain 
greater unity of aim in education. This can only be 
done satisfactorily by the greater centralization of 
the purely pedagogical and professional administra- 
tion of education. The universities act as a great 
unifying agent in education, but their influence is 
largely hortatory. We need more binding legisla- 
tion on the part of the States, and some, at least, ad- 
visory body representing the different States, that 
will tend to unify educational matters. In the in- 
fluence of the Regierungs Kommisdon we have a 
good example of the efficiency of such a body. 

2. PosUmi of the Secondary Schools in the Sys-- 
tern . — The secondary schools, like those of England, 
form a class in almost no respect continuous with 
the common schools, which in all countries do and 
must contain the bulk of the school population. 
The people’s schools and the secondary schools over- 
lap in several years of their courses. But although 
this is true, the division of the work is such that a 
boy from the people’s school must begin near the 
foot of the ladder again if he attempts a course in 
the secondary schools. The masses are debarred by 
the higher tuition from participating in the benefibB 
of the secondary schools which they are taxed to 
support. The system apparently works without 
much friction in European countries, but in a coun- 
try founded upon and steeped with democratic prin- 
ciples the system would be untenable. Even in 
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Germany there is not entire satisfaction with the 
arrangement. The later reform movements indi- 
cate that the people at least wish to secure some 
form of instruction common to all the lower classes 
{Eioilieitssclmlen)^ which will enable all to pursue a 
higher course subsequently if pecuniary conditions 
permit. N'one wish to be excluded because of the 
lack of continuity of the school courses. (See 
Frankfort plan, etc.) 

The European system is distinctly a class sys- 
tem, and in my opinion it militates directly against 
the lower classes. Only those possessed of at least 
moderate means can hope to secure the benefits of 
higher education. The poor boy can never know 
whether he has in him the requisites for scholar- 
ship. ISTewsboys, bootblacks, match venders, stable- 
boys, farmer boys, and canal-boat boys can never hope 
to rise above their station. They will never bo num- 
bered among the college professors or among states- 
men. Our own country can point to hundreds of 
scholars and men of distinction in the various vocar 
tions who, had they been born under and remained 
under the German flag, would have gone down to 
their graves unremembered. 

The more we can do to strengthen the continuity 
between primary and secondary schools, betwexux 
secondary and higher schools, the greater will bo the 
strength of onr educational system. The secondary 
schools must be a fitting continuation of the primary 
schools, and a natural road to higher education and 
for life’s duties. By extending the benefits of edu- 
cation to all alike, as we are largely doing, wo need 
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not be troubled with Germany’s hallucinations of a 
land filled with “ hunger candidates,” the result of 
over-education. 

We should seek through education to elevate 
work, not to raise men by education above work. 
How to adjust education to accomplish this better is 
a pertinent question, but one beyond the province of 
this work to enter upon. The solution, most as- 
suredly, is not in withholding higher education from 
any who desire it. Such a system crushes out all 
personal ambitions and aspirations of the lower 
classes. 

8. Classical and realistic instruction in entirely 
separate institutions ofier certain advantages. The 
energies of the school are not dissipated in too di- 
verse directions, and the result is that the highest 
type of work is accomplished in the class represented. 
There are some disadvantages, especially in smaller 
cities that can afford only one type of school. This 
would be avoided in a large measure by the MnJmls- 
schule affording common instruction later, and hence 
enabling pupils to remain longer at home before 
removing to another place to complete the desired 
course. Our own high schools suffer from a too 
great dissipation of energy in attempting to offer 
too many varieties of instruction. Similarly to the 
new Frankfort plan, we need to offer a concentrated 
course extended as late as possible, rather than to 
induce too early specialization. The function of 
the schools is to prepare men and women, not spe- 
cialists, tradesmen, nor candidates for a particular 
college. The schools have no right to assume the 
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classics as the chief end to he attained, nor is it 
their sphere to assume that the realities make up 
the sum of life. The preparation for life is the busi- 
ness of the schools, and whatever best subserves that 
purpose should be sought. Specialization, according 
to biological and psychological laws, should be later 
acquisitions. Entire devotion to the classics or to 
the realistic studies undoubtedly is a form of special- 
ization. Waste of energies from attempting too 
many lines of work, it is true, should be avoided. W e 
need concenlraiion^ and prolonged concentration upon 
all lines attempted, but not specialization^ nor exclu- 
sion of all except one given line of work. 

4. Concentration in Studies . — We Iiave seeti that 
the German plan is to make some group of studios 
the core of all the work in a given course. In tlio 
humanistic gymnasium the classics form the core, 
while in the realistic institutions studios in Nature 
and mathematics I’eceive the stress of work. Th e mul- 
tiplicity of subjects and the dissipation of energy in 
American schools are well known. Pupils dabble in 
this and dabble in that, taste here and taste there ; 
they flit about from subject to subject witlmut a real 
appreciation or understanding of any. In nearly all 
subjects attempted in Geimiany the course is con- 
tinuous throughout the entire school life. 

I believe that the arrangement of the courses of 
study in American schools forms one of the most 
pressing and important problems for our considera- 
tion. The making of a course of study means more 
than finding a place on the school programme where 
all apparently necessary and desirable branches of 
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human learning shall he represented ; also more tluiu 
a distribution of subjects in such a way as to avoid 
conflicts. The cuiTiculum as a whole and the pro- 
gramme in detail should bo so planned as to have 
each subject presented at the period most adapted 
to the psychical development of pupils. Unfortii- 
nately, the purely external practical considerations 
usually take precedence over the psychological. 

The “final test by which to judge any plan of 
culture,” says Spencer, “is, Does it create a pleasur- 
able excitement in the pupils?” True intellectiud 
interest is more than mere transient pleasurahle 
emotion in that which is novel or striking. It is 
dependent upon oiie’s knowledge. Both the araoiint 
of knowledge upon a given subject and the relation 
it is made to assume toward other knowledge allects 
one’s interests in the subject. N'o’W, studies tluit 
occupy the attention of the learner for a short period 
only are consequently viewed in only one general 
aspect, and necessarily fail to produce deep or hist- 
ing interest in them. For the arousal of pormaiumi 
interests in a subject, it must be looked at in diverse 
relations. This means that it must come before the 
learner at different periods of his life, when he has 
new data with which to link it, and when his stages 
of development make it possible to use the subjeait 
as an aid in bringing to complete maturity the awitk- 
ening instincts. Each phase of every subject should 
be presented when the “nascent periods ” of interest 
in the different phases appear. “ The great thing in 
all pedagogy,” says James, “is to strike when the 
iron is hot.” 
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To present tlie philosophy of history and gram- 
matical abstractions when the child is in the nascent 
period of concrete illusti'ations is to proceed counter 
to all psychological laws. And when studios are 
pursued for a limited time only, all phases must be 
presented at one time, if presented at all ; hence 
many phases are very inopportune. 

When a study is pursued for a single term, or a 
year at most, and never reverted to, as is the case 
with the majority of studies in our high schools, the 
newly acquired knowledge has little chance of be- 
coming an integral part of the unity of mental pos- 
sessions. It is acquired as an isolated sot of facts, 
and all that does not “ evaporate ’’ remains largely 
isolated through life. Although all pedagogues will 
quote glibly the statement that discipline and train- 
ing arc of paramount importance, and the knowledge 
of facts secondary importance, yet how many 
make any diCtempts, or even realize that an attempt is 
necessary, to provide proper conditions for real train- 
ing? It is usually lost sight of that discipline of 
mind comes through acquiring and retaining knowl- 
edge, and that these processes are do])endont upon 
the proper grouping of knowledge. It is not alone 
the few facts which are logically or objectively 
connected with a given fact, but the whole mental 
content, that determines how new materials shall be 
assimilated and retained. This necessitates a con- 
sideration of the relation of all the parts of the cur- 
riculum to each other and to the whole. 

In the arrangement of our courses of study we 
have been guided almost entirely by merely practical 
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considerations. There has been altogether too little 
psychological and pedagogical perspective. To have 
pupils finish all the prescribed studies in a given 
course has been the main desideratum. Wli ether 
the knowledge of those subjects should bo abiding, 
and whether those studies should furnish real uien- 
tal grasp and ability, have been rather secondary (jou- 
siderations. The pupils often pursue their subject 
units with little else in mind than the ‘‘finishing” 
of the subject. Ask most high-school graduates 
whether they have had history or physics, etc., and 
they will tell you, “ Yes, we ‘ finished ’ that ” at such 
a time. And because of the brevity of time through 
which the subject was pursued and the single view 
which they have obtained, they frequently neither 
know nor care whether there is more beyond. In- 
terests that have germinated have become dormant 
from lack of exercise, or because they have been 
choked out by the plethora of new and unrelated ma- 
terials forced upon them. The American boy at the 
close of his high-school career has seldom tasi-cd 
that inspiration which comes from deep and unified 
knowledge, and which leads to the contemplation of 
infinite possibilities. He is more apt to be dissatis- 
fied, which is a natural result from the contempla- 
tion of his own sense of completeness. 

It is a hopeful sign that our universities have 
been so thoroughly impregnated with the (Jcrnian 
ideas of continuity and correlation. Their curricula; 
are being arranged upon a more psychological basis. 
Yow, all great educational movements begin in the 
higher institutions and work toward the lower. The 
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laTV may be termed tliat of descending radiation.” 
According to this, the diifusion of German ideals in 
education must soon permeate the high schools and 
grammar schools. 

The Eeport of the Committee of Ten on Second- 
ary Schools advocated many of the views which I 
have maintained. The Eeport of the Committee of 
Fifteen also advised the earlier introduction of some 
of the secondary-school studies and the continua- 
tion of nearly all studies through a much longer 
time. More recently the Committee of Seven on 
History Teaching have re-emphasized very strongly 
the plea for greater continuity in education. Many 
writers are independently asserting the necessity for 
prolonged continuous effort in some lines of work, so 
as to give the pupils a sense of mastery. It is only 
thus that they can be brought to self-realiza .on and 
independence. Professor Hanus, in a recent work, 
says that through the pursuit of “ dominant groups 
of ideas the organization of his knowledge and 
thorough achievement are natural and inevitable. 
Without them, desultory effort, sporadic exertion, 
half achievement are sure to determine the nature 
and quality of his work. The intellectual flabbiness 
and uncertainty, the want of enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure in knowledge and the pursuit of knowledge, too 
often shown by many a high-school pupil and by 
too many high-school graduates, illustrate what is 
meant. . . . Further, intensiveness and continxiifcy 
in the pursuit of individual subjects beyond their 
barest rudiments, and of activities beyond their be- 
ginnings, are essential to the development of power. 
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Such intensiveness and continuity only can dotcr- 
mino whether a pujoil has a real or mercily a transi- 
tory or illusory interest in given subjects.”* 

One of the greatest of living educators has said : 
“ Only great, concentrated, and prolonged elTorts in 
one direction really train the mind, because only 
they train the will beneath it. Many little, hetero- 
geneous efforts of different sorts, as some one has 
said in substance, leave the mind like a piece of 
well-used blotting paper, and the will like a rubber 
band stretched to fiaccidity around one after another 
bundle of objects too large for it to clasp into unity. 
‘In der Beschrankimg zeigt sich dor Moister.’ 
All-sidedness through one-sidedness. The unity of 
almost any oven ideal purpose is better than none, if 
it tends to check the superficial one of learning to 
repeat again or of boxing the whole compass of 
sciences and liberal arts, as so many of our high 
schools and colleges attempt.” f 

5. Toaclhers^ Training. — Germany’s teaching force 
has manifest superiority over ours in certain respects. 
The thorough training that all must secure before 
entrance upon their duties insures advantages appax*- 
ent to all. From the standpoint of mere subject 
teaching thoroughly equipped teachers can bettor 
and more quickly impart knowledge. Thus pupils 
are enabled to master a greater range of ktiowledgo 
in less time and also to gain a firmer grasp of all 
attempted. More than that, it is the added insight, 

* Educational Aims and Values, 1S90, p. J37, 
t Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Moral Education and Will ^rruiaing, 
Fed. Sem., vol. ii, p. 88. 
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enabling a more accurate estimate of eyerytliing at 
its right value, which places the trained teacher 
above the unskilled novice. Then the moral stamina 
which such teachers can infuse is of inestimable 
value. 

Means of Training ^ — The methods in vogue in 
Germany for training secondary teachers offer many 
points of comparison and interest for the solution of 
this vital problem in America. The plan followed 
there is entirely different from anything that we 
have attempted. The plan, as has been shown in 
detail, is {a) at least three years of imiversity study; 
{!)) prolonged study of the special branches the can- 
didate expects to teach as a j)rerequisite to exami- 
nation; {c) philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy 
must be one group of examination subjects; the 
seminar or professional year is required, which in- 
cludes study, practice, criticism ; (e) the trial year is 
required under conditions as near as possible to 
actual future conditions. 

The general end to be attained is one which we 
need to make strenuous efforts to secure. Tlie great 
lack of professional equipment has long been one of 
the vulnerable points in our system. Wo have had 
either teachers with academic preparation but wholly 
lacking in professional framing, and during the first 
years of their work without definiteness of aim, and 
perchance through their whole career without philo- 
sophical balance; or teachers with so-called profes- 
sional preparation without proper academic laiowl- 
edge of their subjects. Professional training can 
only properly follow thorough academic study. This 
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is Germany’s plan. A new era, however, is in sight 
in America, though not fnlly inangiiratod, which will 
demand for the high schools adequately prepared 
teachers. The movement, like all great educational 
movements, began at the top, and is proceeding down- 
ward ; that is, the universities have demanded bet- 
ter prepared students, which could only be mot by 
an invigoration of the teaching force where univer- 
sity students are prepared. Then, again, the supply 
of college-trained teachers is increasing so rapidly 
that competition is driving the unfit to the wall. 

The new movement to supply the deficiencies in 
the strictly professional preparation of secondai'y 
teachers and superintendents in some respects re- 
sembles the German plan, though in other respects 
there is a radical difference. I have reference to the 
schools of education or schools of pedagogy ^ being 
rapidly established in universities. Both the grad- 
uate and the undergraduate departments of tluise 
schools have important functions. Such schools 
possess important advantages over training schools 
isolated from universities. The chief feature is that 
students are in contact with high scholarship, ade- 
quate libraries and appliances, and are apt to imbibe 
aspirations for breadth of learning, and ])Ot to fall, 
into mere so-called professionalism. Tlie system 
presents certain features superior to the German 
plan. The consideration of educational history, 

* For an outlino of the earlier part of this new movement 
see The Professional Preparation of Secondary Toaoliors in 
the United States, Dr. F. W. Atkinson, Dissertation, Leipzig, 
1893. 
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philosophy, theory and its application, go hand in 
hand. In Germany courses in systems of philosophy, 
psychology, and in educational history are giyen in 
the universities. But courses in current educational 
problems, application of psychology to education, 
child study, foreign educational systems, etc., are 
wholly lacking. These subjects can be more profit- 
ably presented by university professors who have 
the scholarship, time, and libraries than by gymna- 
sial instructors. We have not developed practice 
schools or model schools to any extent in the uni- 
versity schools of education, nor have we the Probe- 
jahr. The functions of our new university training 
schools are thought to be to lay the foundations of 
education, to consider the broad principles of educa- 
tion, to teach educational philosophy, and not to 
spend the time in practising devices. 

6. As tentative suggestions the following arc 
offered as an outline of minimum requirmienis that 
should be made of all candidates for secondary- 
school positions: 

A. Teachers should have received a full uni- 
versity or collegiate course, including (or in addi- 
tion to it) at least one year of professional study., to 
embrace {a) physiology, (5) psychology, (6‘) educa- 
tional history and theory, {d) philosophy. 

A state certificate may be secured by examination, 
but at least two years of collegiate training should be 
one prerequisite therefor. Not only ability to answer 
examination questions is necessary, but acquaintance 
with men, apparatus, libraries, and appliaiices is 
indispensable. The “ self-made ’’ man is only half 
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made. The book learning he may ha,ve acquired, but 
the no less important factors are apt to be lacking. 

B. Principals and superintendents, both city and 
country, should have a full collegiate course plus, at 
least, one year of professional study. 

This would relegate to the normal schools the 
function of preparing teachers for the primary and 
grammar schools, which is all they can hope to do in 
time to come. In these each student ought to take 
one line of intensive work (in connection with the 
professional), so that graduates would be not merely 
teachers, but teachers of something. While the man, 
the woman, is above the subject, yet there need bo 
no sacrifice of character in preparing for a definite 
thing. The character will then be enabled to assort 
ifcself all the more strongly. 

7. Teachers'^ Examinations . — The method of exam- 
ination of teachers in Germany insures a fair test 
of each candidate’s powers. Xo mere memorizing 
and cramming for a set of questions to be answered 
at one sitting will suffice. The plan of prescribing 
a thesis to be prepared in a given time is similar to 
that followed in universities where a thesis in the 
major study is exacted of all aspirants for degrees. 
The teaching candidate is given a month to demon- 
strate whether he knows how to use knowledge, hoAV 
to use books and libraries, and to show whether he 
can assimilate, interpret, and expound data whicii 
he collects. In certain cases the doctorate disserta- 
tion is accepted in place of a separate essay. This 
is a very commendable feature. The oral examina- 
tion of candidates singly gives a chance for the ox- 
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aminers to estimate capability in diverse ways not 
limited to the questions on the subject-matter. 
Examiners acquire a personal knowledge of each 
candidate during the various stages of the exami- 
nation, which is invaluable. Lastly, the demonstra- 
tion of actual teaching skill in conducting a class 
before the examiners, which, although not so im- 
portant, is of additional value in gaining a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the candidate. I believe 
we might to great adv^a/iitage adopt almost every 
feature of their plan of examination. Its thorough- 
ness and rationality and its restriction to a few sub- 
jects make it far surpass the methods commonly in 
vogue in this country. By the solely written test 
no personal acquaintance of the teacher is acquired. 
Knowledge as shown in the power of writing ex- 
aminations is by no means the most vital feature to 
be inquired into in admitting to the teaching pro- 
fession. What we need to look for as well are ster- 
ling character, personal magnetism, breadth of cul- 
ture, and professional bearing. These can bo better 
determined by a thesis which requires time, patience, 
perseverance, and breadth of reading and by an oral 
examination which exhibits the candidate’s strength 
or points of vulnerability, mode of attacking ques- 
tions, and manner of oral expression, all of which are 
important considerations. By the acceptance of col- 
lege and normal-school diplomas wo virtually recog- 
nise this as a superior method. Candidates who have 
been long under the personal tutelage of trusted au- 
thorities, and who have had long courses of instruc- 
tion, may be considered as having passed through 
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long periods of examination of whicli there is no 
equivalent. Those who show their strength and 
powers of endurance are admitted to certain privi- 
leges without further formal examination. Such 
procedure ought to be a guarantee that the psycho- 
logical and pedagogical attainments have been 
reached. Baccalaureates who intend eventually to 
become barristers, clergymen, or prescribers of pills 
and boluses, and who have never studied a peda- 
gogical or psychological principle, ought not to be 
allowed to enter the ranks of teachers without first 
making adequate preparation. Those who are neitlmr 
born nor made for the profession should be excluded 
therefrom'. 

8. Departmental Teachers , — Except in the lower 
grades department teaching is the rule in Germany. 
There is not, of course, the rigorous division of sub- 
jects that there is in a university. But no teacher, 
as was shown in the subject of Teachers’ Examina- 
tions, has more than one group of closely allied sub- 
jects. The higher the grade of pupils a teacher 
instructs the smaller the range of subjects required 
and the greater the depth of knowledge demanded 
in the few. The great objection made against the 
system is the anticipated lack of definite moral 
training afforded to pupils. While there is validity 
in the objection, especially for lower grades, yet the 
difficulties may undoubtedly be overcome by judi- 
cious grouping of subjects and wise supervision. 
The objections grow less with advancing grades and 
the advantages multiply. In this country there is 
some difficulty in securing properly qualified special 
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teachers because of small salaries. Here the “ teach- 
ers are fewer, and must divide their time among 
several subjects ; in such cases the first step is to 
employ teachers with a good all-round training, with 
some extended preparation on each subject they 
undertake, in preference to those who have a smat- 
tering of many subjects.” 

This difiiculty does not appear in Germany, since 
the Government regulates the salaries, and schools 
in small cities secure equally as good teachers as tlie 
larger ones. The advantages that are secured by 
receiving instruction from a master, an authoiity 
rather than a mere echoist, are so apparent to a pro- 
fessional eye that it would seem unnecessary to reit- 
erate them. Yet school boards, and even some super- 
intendents, exhibit a woeful lack of appreciation of 
the fact. In Germany, teachers are encouraged and 
even required to keep up with the progress of their 
subjects. There, teachers as well as university men 
must do original investigation if they would not fall 
behind in the race. The yearly scientihe disserta- 
tion sent out by some member of the faculty of each 
secondary school is an example of what is accom- 
plished. This specialization insures a class of teach- 
ers who are not only masters, but authorities ; it 
raises them above all servility to text-book teaching. 
They teach better, waste less time, better sift out 

* Report of the Committeo (of Ten) on Secondary School 
Studies, 1893, p. 187. This cominittcc dealt witli the scliool 
side of the question. I have endeavoured to show how a reform 
in examinations requiring fewer subjects and more exteifdod 
research would remedy some of these evils. (See topic Teachers.) 
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tlie unessentials, give greater inspiration, and better 
scbolarsbip is the natural result. There is no appar- 
ent disciplinary loss — in fact, the greatly increased 
interest aroused is the initial impulse to greater per- 
sistence. Hence, will power is augmented. It has 
been said that “above all, the teacher must keep 
up with the times in books, methods, lines of thought, 
and interest. . . . She must realize that the world is 
always passing on, and that, like Alice in W onder- 
land, she must run as fast as she can to keep where 
she is. . . . She must keep herself in connection with 
the great teachers of her time.” 

This is the especial need of keeping up in one’s 
special line of teaching. It is impossible to be “ J ack 
of all trades” and master of any one. Lot us hope 
for a Germanizing in this respect. The opportuni- 
ties for securing adequately trained teachers are 
such that every good high school should bo properly 
equipped. The supply of candidates is now, or soon 
will be, such that no school board need put up with 
incompetent teachers. The need of specially trained 
teachers is not confined to the high schools. The 
Committee of Ten have pointed out that “many 
teachers are too unskilled to present in the elemen- 
tary schools the beginnings of geometry, sciionce, 
history, or literature, and that the failures in this 
work are due to the mechanical efforts of those who 
have had no higher or special training.” f 

* Quoted ill Report of Commission on Secondary Scliooi 
Studies, p. 186. 

t See Bureau of Educational Reports, vol. ii, 1802-’0J1, p. 
1476. 
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9. The amount of loorle given German pupils is 
simply enormous. They have at least ton hours a 
week more work than corresponding classes in our 
schools. It would seem unwise to attempt to imi- 
tate in this respect. There is little doubt that in 
our climate serious consequences would result. Even 
in Germany the cry of uberurdung (overloading) has 
gone up from all parts of the empire. Many believe 
that in the boys’ higher schools pupils are being over- 
burdened with work during school hours, still more 
weighed down with obligatory home work, and occa- 
sionally by the voluntary work which the pupils do for 
the sake of praise. In many cases the work reaches as 
high as eleven hours of obligatory scliool duties — some- 
thing that mature men can not stand if continuously 
kept up. The pupils do not secure suIHcient sleep, 
nervousness sets in, weak, spectacled eyes become 
more common, and all forms of chronic diseases are 
said to be more frequent among i^upils of the sec- 
ondary schools tlian among pupils of the burgher 
schools, where loss is exacted of tJio pupils.* 

It has been said that English boys are two years 
behind the French at eighteen, but at twenty-five 
they have outstripped them. This is attributed to 
the overcrowding of tlie French boys during their 
adolescent years, and the comparative freedom from 
mental overstimulation of the English boys. The 
groat devotion to all sorts of sports requiring bodily 
activity in the open air, together with the immunity 
from mental overoxertion, gives to the English boy, 


* Zcitsclirifi lUr SchnlgcstiiKllieitspllcge, Nos. 11, 12, 1897. 
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althongli less precocity at eighteen, a Tigonr of mind 
and body and staying qualities ‘wliioli insure bis 
being a winner in the race. 

Better than to increase the quantity of work, an 
improvement of quality is most desirable in American 
high schools. The time above seven or eight hours^ 
close mental application would be bettor spent in 
athletics and the manual arts. An increase above 
this amount of intellectual application in adolescents 
is suicidal to the race. Some writers who have made 
close investigation of the subject claim that the 
mental ability of German youth is decreasing and 
that the results will be disastrous to future genera- 
tions.* Let us take due warning. It would seem 
as though the fact that we can not preserve sound 
minds in unhealthy bodies is completely demonstrated 
by physiology and psychology. Its reiteration seems 
a mere platitude. Yet how persistently is it disre- 
garded ! 

10. Sex of Teachers . — The great jjrcdominanco of 
men teachers in the upper grades is undoubtedly one 
of the strong features of the German instructional 
force. The men make it a life work, and there is 
none of the “temporariness” usually incident to 
woman’s teaching. Then, undoubtedly, during ado- 
lescence the firm and strong hand of man is necjcs- 
sary to guide the restless youth aright. Women are 
by nature too emotional and vacillating to have en- 
tire guidance during this critical period. Best of 
all, many of the men are fathers of families, and they 


^ Zeitsclnift fUr Sehulgesundheitspllegc, Nos. 11, 13, 1897. 
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Iiaye that necessary knowledge of and sympathy with 
adolescence to care judiciously for those intrusted 
to them. A teacher who is a parent is the best of 
counsellors. No young men or women are compa- 
rable. To me this seemed one of the most admirable 
features of the entire system. There is no injudi- 
cious impulsiveness usual with young men, nor the 
weakness, capriciousness, and sentimentalism apt to 
be exhibited by young women. Older men exhibit 
calmness, deliberation, firmness, yet fatherly consid- 
eration. 

On the other hand, the lack of women in the 
primary grades and girls^ schools is a defect in the 
system. Women are the natural teachers of chil- 
dren. What little lad or lassie would look instinc- 
tively for sympathy and love from a bearded and 
grizzled old man ? They need the gentle tones and 
tenderness that only a sympathetic woman can bestow 
upon them. Most little children know intimately 
among grown people only their mother, and how can 
it be expected that a strange man — the proverbial 
schoolmaster most of all — will win their love and 
confidence ? Without their confidence how can they 
be taught the highest and noblest lessons of life ? 
By all means have the loving hand of woman to guide 
the tender years of childhood. 

Dr. W. T. Harris says of woman’s fitness for teach- 
ing, that ‘^ler natural endowments of versatility 
and alertness of mind fit her in a peculiar sense for 
the sphere of teacher of children. Their arbitrari- 
ness and caprice can bo best watched and foiled by 
her. Their feeble strength demands intermifctence 
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and pexiodicity, and tlieir training must, above all, 
be gentle.” When children bcconie older and feel 
the restlessness and impatience of youth upon them, 
give them over, at least in part, to those whose 
strength they will look upon with respect and admi- 
ration. Even here woman’s presence has a desirable 
influence, and she should not be excluded therormim 
In my opinion were there at least a small porconiage 
of women in the higher schools of Germany there 
would be a distinct gain. It would manifest itself 
in causing a higher and more wholesome rospi^ct for 
woman, which would add much to German life. Tlie 
defect is the most deplorable in the lower schools. 
If boys have not learned to appreciate woman at her 
just value before they reach the liiglier grades, it is 
a difficult matter to alter their opinions. And cer- 
tainly women ought to be employed in part in teacdi- 
ing girls. 

“A man can not have as clear a comprehension 
of the nature of girls as a woman, a represontativt^ ol! 
the same sex, undoubtedly has. He is more a»pi to 
make mistakes in treating them. Purthcrmorc^, in 
things essentially feminine in the education of girls, 
such as fostering the sense of order, pmudindity, 
cleanliness, graceful carriage of the body, propriety, 
and good manners, he can not nearly so well give 
advice and exercise supervision as a female teacher, 
with whom these things are matters of course. . . . 
To employ young unmarried male teachers in classes 
Ml of budding girls growing into maturity is objoc- 


* Report of Bureau of Education, vol. ii, 1891'-’92, p. 812. 
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tionable from a pedagogical and even a moral point 
of view. . . . Older teachers are often lacking in that 
vivacity in instruction which girls need often in a 
greater degree than hoys and youths.” 

11. The separation of the sexes is complete in all 
the schools of Germany excepting some of the pri- 
mary classes. The advisability of this is a large 
question, but by no means a settled one. Many ar- 
guments may be advanced pro and co7z. Germany 
feels that she has the proper solution, while in ximer- 
ica, with an opposite answer, we feel for tlie most 
part satisfied. From the standpoint of discipline 
tliore seems some advantage in separating the sexes. 
Certainly discipline in German schools is most per- 
fect, and the separation of the sexes seems to have 
contributed in some measure to this end. There can 
be no valid reasons on the score of incapability for 
excluding girls from the pursuance of the same 
studies M boys pursue. They have demonstrated 
repeatedly their perfect ability to master as severe 
mental tasks as boys. Candour would compel a 
majority of teachers in schools and colleges to admit 
that girls are among the best students. That girls 
and women sometimes break down while pursuing 
severe courses of study is no argument for 'their in- 
feriority or incapability either mentally or physically. 
1116 real cause is stupidly overlooked. Custom and 
Dame Fashion prescribe that girls should take no 
exercise, must dress unhygienically, and thus impair 


* IIoleTK‘, Lanp:c, TTiglier Fdacation of Women in Europe, 
translated by L. R. Kleinm, p. 16^. 
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if not ruin their health. Give girls the same chance 
for their physical well-being, and they will not evince 
any more signs of nervous breakdown than their 
brothers. 

With' reference to the moral effect upon the 
school, the words of Jean Paul Richter (Levana) seem 
pregnant with truth : “ To insure modesty, I would 
advise the education of the sexes together ; for two 
boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve 
boys, innocent amid winks. Jokes, and improprieties, 
merely by that instinctive sense which is the fore- 
runner of natural modesty. But I will guarantee 
nothing in a school where girls are alone together, 
and still less where boys are.” Dr. Harris writes 
of his large experience in the St. Louis schools when 
coeducation was introduced: “Discipline has im- 
proved continually with the adoption of mixed 
schools ; . . . the rudeness and abandon which pre- 
vails among boys when separate at once gives place 
to self-restraint in the presence of girls. The pru- 
rient sentimentality engendered by educating girls 
apart from boys . , . disappears almost entirely in 
mixed schools. In its place a quiet self-possession 
reigns ; the consequence of this is a milder form of 
discipline. Boys and girls, originating according to 
NTature’s plan, in the same family as brotliers and 
sisters, their culture should be together, so that the 
social instincts may be saved from abnormal, dis- 
eased action. The natural dependence of each in- 
dividual upon all the rest in society should not bo 
hindered by isolating one sex from another during 
the most formative stages of growth. . . . Intellectual 
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development is far more sound and licaltliy.” lie 
further wintes, I had noticed that the atniosplioro 
of mixed schools was desexualized, wliero that ol* 
separate schools seemed to have a tendency to de- 
velop sexual tension.” f Dr. E. E. White writes in 
the same symposium, “ The fact that there is sox in 
the mind does not necessitate sex in courses of study 
and instruction.” Dr. James McAllister’s conviction 
is that “hoys and girls can he taught to hotter ad- 
vantage in every way together.” We might multiply 
opinions of prominent educators and physicians who 
have actually witnessed both phases of the experi- 
ment, and who are unanimous in their declarations 
of the feasibility and advisability of coeducation. 
G ermany would perhaps gain nothing from the stand- 
point of intellectual instruction nor from mechanical 
discipline by adopting coeducation. But there is 
little question that the whole social position of 
woman would begin to appear in a new light. 
Woman would bo seen at her true value, and greater 
respect and affection for woman would bo exlubited 
in the coming generations. We liavo no reason to 
abandon our growing sentiment of appreciation for 
coeducation for the conservatism of Germany. 

12. Higher Education of Women . — Wo in this 
country are not confronted with the immediate 
question whether women will receive higher educa- 
tion. The women of this country have settled it, 
for a time at least, in the affirmative. The ultimate 


* lb*f)ori of Biiroau of Education, vol. ii, p. 807. 

f n)id., p. HOC. 
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question of whetlier tliis is the correct solution is 
still a debatable one. Shall wo lend our aid and 
encouragement, or shall we take our stand with tlio 
conservatiye element of Germany? The question is 
one of far-reaching importance. The results will be 
judged in the future more wisely than now. Greab 
tact is needed in dealing with it. Its solution will 
affect all future civilization. Will the higher educa- 
tion of women ultimately advance or retard tlu^ 
best and highest interests of znankind? What will 
be the effects mentally, morally, physically, upon 
woman and upon the race ? It is beyond my prov- 
ince to enter into an exhaustive discussion of the 
subject. The question, it seems to me, is a bio- 
logico-anthropological one, and I leave the discus- 
sion to the expounders of those sciences. 

However, I may set forth a few tentative opiuioizs 
that appear warrantable in the light of present 
knowledge. The question has only just begun to 
be freed from mere passing sentiment. Whezi logi(^ 
has been applied, the past, the usual, the customary 
has been taken as the major premise, with the rc^sult 
of finding the new to be untenable. “ The unusual 
appears absurd.” The subject involves several as- 
pects, a part of which may be indicated in the fol- 
lowing questions : (a) What is the result to "woman’s 
health? (b) Does the acquisitioiz of a higher ediuja- 
tion sizbject her to such strain that woman will bo 
less capable of bearing and rearing healthy children ? 
(<?) Does it produce aversion toward marriage and 
the duties of motherhood? {d) Does higher educa- 
tion unfit her for household duties, wliieh from, the 
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nature of the case must fall to her ? (e) Does higher 
education tend to take away that peculiar charm of 
femininity, usually termed “womanliness,” which 
has undoubtedly been potent in producing the 
highest and noblest types of sentiment ? (/) Will 

women become more masculine, and thus those finer 
shades of sympathy, love, compassion, altruism— all 
of which are conserved in the race through woman’s 
influence — become displaced by the grosser charac- 
teristics which belong to masculinity 2 

The last two questions can not be answered in 
the present; only long time can demonstrate the 
answer. However, in the light of the present and 
from our knowledge of the development of the sen- 
timents, wo can hardly conceive of danger from this 
source. In discussing the effect of the study and 
practice of medicine upon woman, which was looked 
upon as the nUimatimiMcm of desexualizing occu- 
pations, we may quote Miss Lange’s opinion concern- 
ing English women physicians. According to her, 
experience shows that the womanliness of women 
physicians is in no danger. Not only has woman 
preserved unsullied her womanliness, but, “more 
than that, the womanliness of a great number of 
patients is spai’od.” * 

13. From the- stand-iwint of health I believe there 
is nothing to fear from the higher education of 
women. Considered in the light of all available 
statistics, few unfavourable results arc directly trace- 
able to this cause. Careful investigations have been 


* Higher Education of Women in Europe, p. 47. 
20 
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carried out by inquiry concerning tlio liealth^ of 
■women college graduates. Tlie most oxbaustiYe, 
perhaps, was that instituted by a committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae concerning the 
health of female college graduates.^ From this re- 
port the statement comes that “ the facts which wo 
haye presented would seem to warrant the assertion, 
as the legitimate conclusion to be drawn froin a 
careful study of the tables, that the seeking of a 
college education on the part of a woman does not 
in itself necessarily entail a loss of health or serious 
impairment of tlie vital forces. Indeed, the tables 
show this so conclusiyely that there is little need, 
were it within our province, for extended discussion 
of the subject.” Further : “ It is sufficient to say 
that the female graduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities do not seem to show, as the result of their 
college studies and duties, any marked diiforonce 
in general health from the average health likely to 
be reported by an equal number of women engaged 
in other kinds of work, or, in fact, of women gener- 
ally without regard to occupation followed.’^ 

From the same source ifc is shown that maternity 
is equally as common, and infant mortality as low, 
among women college graduates as among other 
women of the same social strata. If the number of 
children among the higher classes is smaller than 
in the working classes, it is not necessarily duo to 
sterility. The cause may be attributable to per- 
verted notions incident to the social demands made 


* See report under tliis title, 1885, pp. 77, 78. 
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upon society women ; or tlie proper regard for the 
economical and educational possibilities may limit 
the size of a family. Quality, and not quantity, is 
most desirable. 

Dr. Helen P. Kennedy has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the medical aspect of the question in 
her study of “ The Effects of High-School Work upon 
Girls during Adolescence.^^ She maintains that 
great intellectual demands are made upon young 
girls at the time Kature is developing the female 
organism. The whole nature of the girl at puberty 
is undergoing a change that will fit her for mother- 
hood. ... If the present system of education inter- 
feres with this process, then a better system should be 
devised. If the system as it is inflicts no harm, then 
we must look to other causes for the existing ill 
health of American girls. Till we know the present 
state of health of schoolgirls we can not be sure that 
the educational system is at fault, and therefore can 
not demand its improvement.” 

From her thorough study of one hundred and 
twenty-five cases she finds an improvement in forty- 
eight per cent of the girls during their high-school 
course, twenty-six per cent noticed no change, and 
only thirteen per cent were aware of any increased 
unfavourable symptoms. To her mind there was 
“ clear evidence that the girls wore graduated from 
the high school in an improved physical and mental 
condition rather than the reverse.” Neither wore 
the girls “ stunted in physical development, being 


^ Pedagogical Seminary, vol. iii, 1894-’95. 
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normal in hoiglit and well proportioned in other re- 
spects/^ Alarmists arc prone, as 1 Iiavo elsowhcro 
indicated, to call for application of the knife at the 
wrong source. Schools are charged with endanger- 
ing the health of children when the real source of 
eyil is in the home.^^ 

14. Effect on Home Life . — It is only those who 
have warped opinions concerning true housewifery 
who look askance upon intellectuality iti a wife or 
mother. They have advanced little beyond the 
seventeenth-century ideas in which the lower classes 
of women were regarded as drudges and the higher 
as ornaments ; intellectual culture was considered as 
either useless or dangerous. I believe that afloction 
for and devotion toward woman has been greatly in- 
creased by her conquests and victories in the vari- 
ous departments of art and science that she has 
entered. Concerning the genesis of love, Spencer 
says: “Egoistic pleasures of all kinds are doubled 
by another’s sympathetic participation, and the 
pleasures of another are added to the egoistic 2 )loas- 

* My purpose is not to minimize the evils due toiinliiygienic 
conditions under which pupils work in schools. The grossiist 
ignorance of school-room hygiene, hygiene of work, hygiene of 
the body and mind, are frequently exhibited by teachers who 
should know better. Schoolhouses are also frequently almost 
criminally eonstrncted, and pujhls are soniotimos shamefully 
overworked, though I do not think the last is general in Ainenca. 
My aim is to show the need of proper diagnosis of situations. 
Tcaohors are in a measure responsible for not causing necessary 
knowledge to reach down more among tiie masses. 1 romo peda- 
gogy is a crying necessity, but its right to exist must be first 
demonstrated by those who stand in high places. 
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ures/’ IIow can sympathetic pai'ticipation ” bo 
engendered save through knowledge of common in- 
terests? Added to the purely physical elements of 
love ‘‘there is the sentiment of admiration, respect, 
or reverence; in itself one of considerable power, 
and which in this relation becomes in a high degree 
active.” f 

“I would protest against the superstition that 
the hoiiscwife and the scientifically educated woman 
are incongruities which threaten to rend German life 
in twain. For tlie wife who does not understand the 
great interests of her husband is not able to foster 
and increase his idealism, which disdains material 
for higher gains ; she will, on the contrary, endeavour 
to drag him down to her own level.” J 


* Principles o£ Psychology, vol. i, p. 488. 

+ Ibid. 

t Higher Kdiicaiion of Women in Europe, p. 157. 
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O. Kohl. Gricchischcr Unterricht, R. E., iii, 1-03. 

385 
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n. Keferstein. Anschauungsuntcmcht ; lk)tiinik in liohcrcn 
Schulen, E. E., i, 88-94, 489-498. 

A. Lomberg. Excursioncn imd Schulwaii(loruiig('n, E. JO., 

ii, 117-126. 

R. Menge. Abgang von der Sehulc, R. JO., i, 15-16. Ab- 
schlussprufang, E. 10., i, 24. Anschauliuhkoit des Untcrrichts, 

E. E., i, 94-102. 

Mcinhold. Lelir- imd Priifungsordnung dor 
Gymnasieii*, 1896 ; PrUfungsordnung fur die Ivandidalen d(‘s 
liOheron Leliramts in Preussen voin Februar 1887 nebst d(‘r 
Bestimmung liber die praJitisclie Ausbildnng vom 1890, 

Berlin, 1891. 

E. Monge. Hospitieren an liohercn Lehransialtcni, E. P., 

iii, 733-741. 

F. Nebaner. Geschichtsimtcrricht auf luOiei'en ScOiulon, 
E. E., ii, 705-801. 

F. Paulsen. Gcschiclito dcs gelehrfcen Unterrichis, 2 vols., 
1897. Das Realgyinnasinm und die human isiisc, he Bildung, 
1880. "Obor die gegenwariige Lagc dcs huheron Schulwescns, 
1892. 

F. Palinio. Dio socialon Frage und die Schiib*, 1890. 

W. Preyer. Stand und Ziele der Schulrcronn-lhnvcgimg, 
1889. 

G. Eicbter. Gymnasialseminar, E. 15., iii, 120-1 JIO. 

W. Eein. Eneyclopiidischcs JIandbueh der IMdagogik 
(see above). Aixs dem padagogiselien Univcrsitllts-Scuiiiuir 
zu Jena. Pamphlets on various subjects, 1888-1894. Am 
Ende der Schulroform (especially good, complete bibliography), 
1892. 

H. Schiller, Handbuch dor praktischon PEdagogik filr 
hOhere Lchranstalten, 1894. Goschiohte der Piidagogik, 1890. 
Padagogische Sominarien fiir das hohere Lehramt— (k‘S(jluchte 
und Erfahrung, 1890. 

Sallwiirk. Das Staatsserninar flir PEdagogik, 1890, 

K. A. Schmid. EncyclopEdio dcs gesainmten Ery.ielnmgH- 
und Unterrichtswosens, boarboitet von einor Anzahl Scliul- 
manner und Golchrten, 11 vols., 1876-1896. 

Karl Schmidt. Geschichto dor l^Edagogik, 1800. 
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C. Rothwisch. DcutscMands liohcres Schulwcscn im 19. 
Jalirhundert, Halle, 1893. 

W. Schrader. 35rziehungs- iind Untcrrichtslohre fur Gyni- 
nasion und Realschulen, 1876. 

Uhlig, Das humanistische Gymnasium, 1800. 

Schubert. Augengliiser und Augenkrankhciton, R. E., i, 
199-313. 

W. Siegcrt. Bcleuchtung der Schulzimmcr, R. E., i, 302. 

Stoinbart J^orechtigungen, R. E., i, 327-333. Rosoldung 
an huheren Knabcnschulen, R. E., i, 362-367. 

J. Tews. Besoldung dor Volksschullehrcr, R. E., i, 350- 
360. Besolduiig der Scminarlehrcr, R. E., i, 300-362. 

0. Willmann. Griechische Erziehung, R. E., ii, 916- 
920. 

Th. Ziegler. Gcschichte dor Piidagogik, Band i, 1, Bau- 
meistors Hantlbuch der Erziehungs- und Unierrichtslehre Xiir 
liohero Schulen, 1806. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Acadeniischo Revue, Salvisberg, Munich. 

Allgonuduc dcutscho Jjchrerzciiung. A. Berthelt and M. 
Klein ert, LeJpzig. 

Allgemeine dcutsche pildagogischo Rundschau, Berlin. 

Bayerischo Lchrorzeitung, NUrnberg. 

Braunschweigischcs Schulblatt, Braunschweig. 

Blilitior flir das Gymnasialschulwosen, Munchen. 

Cenlralblatt fiir die Gesainmte Untorriehts-Vorwaltung in 
Prcussen, Berlin. (Ollicial organ ol the Department ot Educa- 
tion.) 

Doutsehc Schulzoitung, Berlin. (Central organ lor all Ger- 
many.) 

Deutsche Schul praxis, Lc3ipzig. 

Ilainburgischo Schulzeitung, Hamburg. 

Hessische Schulztdtimg, Hessen. 

Jahresbcrichto tibor das HOlioro Schulwcscn, Rcthwiseh, 
llallc. 

Lehrei’zeitung lUr Ost- und Westpreussen, KOnigsberg. 
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Neuo Balinen, 11. Schcrcr, J. Meyer, Wiesbaden, 

Padagogischo Studion. W. Rein, Dresden. 

Piidagogische Zeitung, Berlin. 

Padagogischo Blatter. C. Kehr, Gotha. 

Padagogium, E. Dittes. 

Padagogisclie Reform, Hamburg. 

Lehrproben und Lehrgange aiis dor Praxis der Gyjnnasien 
und Realscliulen. W. Fries, R.. Mongo, Hallo. 

Padagogischcr Jahresboricdit. A, Richter, Leipzig. 

Sachsischc Schulzeitimg, Dresden. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der hdhoren Schulcn Deutschlands. 
B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift fiir Gymnasialwesen. 11. J. Mullor, Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Untorrieht. Lyon, Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philpsophio und Padiigogik. 0. Flilgol, W. 
Rein, Langcnsalza. 

Zeitschrift fiir lateinlose hohorc Schulcn. Weidnor, Leip- 
zig. 

Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwesen. Mullor, Berlin. 

ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

Dio Lehrerin, Gera. 

Zeitschrift fur weibliche Bildung in Schulo imd Ilaus. 
Buchner, Leipzig, 

From the last the following articles are iaken : 

Armbruster. Das erste und zweito Scludjahr im Karls- 
ruher Madchongymnasiura, 1895, pp. 345-353. 

Barthols. Dio Zukunft dor hoheron Madchonschulcn in 
Preussen, 1894, pp. 419-427. 

Buchner. Dio neuen Regulative fiir die lu’cussisclio Mtkl- 
chenschulen, 1894, pp. 846-365. 

Besdmmung liber das Madchcnschulwcsen iu Jb’euHscm, 
1804, pp. 817-325. 

Das Madchengyrnnasium in Bremen, 1806, p. 505. 

Die Wirkungon der Bostimmung vom 31. Mai 1804 auf die 
anerlcanntcn hoheron Madchensohulcn Proussons, 1806, pp. 400- 
410. 
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Dio Petition der akadcmisch gcbildcten Lchrer proiissischcr 
hiihcrer Madchenscliuien an den ILerm Untemchtsniinister, 
1895, pp. 1-0. 

Hubert. Gymnasialkursc Clir Frauen in Leipzig, 1895, 
pp. 458-404. 

C. Micdio. Dio liuhorcn Madclienscbulcn in Berlin, 1895, 

pp. 62-82. 

Dio Antwort dcs Kgl. preussisclicn Ministers, auf die Dcnk- 
schrift des Obcrburgermeistcrs von Kulii, 1895, pp. 225-2J1G. 

Goldbeck. Die Berliner Gymnasialkurse Xiir Frauen, 1894, 
p. 209; 1895, pp. 2U-21G. 

Wundor. Ubor die Altersversorgung der Lelirerirmcn, 
1894, p. 40. 

Vorwork. Wissenscbaftliclie Fortbildungskurso fiir Leb- 
rcrinncn, 1894, p. 64. Fortbilduiigskurse liir Lehrorinnon in 
Gottingen. 1890, pj). 150, 157. 

Wundor. Noun- odor zehnstufigcr Lehrgang fur die offont- 
lichen hbliercn Miwkdionsehulon Prcinssons, 1894, pp. 237-208. 

A. Sprongel. UnsercLelirermnen, 1805, pp. 447-458, 470-478. 

OTHEB LITEEATURE. 

ITelcnc Lange. Frauen])ildung, 1889. (Same, translated by 
L, K. Ivlomni, Jlighor l^lduejition of Women.) Entwicklung 
und Stand dos hoheron Madchensebulwesens in Deutscbland, 
1893. 

bVom each one of the secondary schools there is issued 
yearly a BericU or report of the year’s work accomplished. 
There are nearly a thousand issued yearly. From these I have 
gained a large amount of statistical matter, details of school 
programmes, etc. 

LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 

Dr. L. E. Klcmni. European Schools. 

M. E. Siullcr. The R(‘.alschulen in Berlin an<I t.luur Bear- 
ing on Questions of Stmondary and Commercial Education, 
Spec. Kcip., Ed. .Dept., Great Britain, 1890-07. The Oberreal- 
scJiulcn of Prussia, ibid. 
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Catherine L Dodd. The School Journey in Germany, ibid. 

F. H. Dale. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Ger- 
many, ibid. The Admission of Women to UnivcrsiticH in all 
Countries of the World. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States. Contains nearly every year a rich fund ot inCorniatiou 
concerning education in various countries. For complete bib- 
liography of articles on German education, see vol. i, t894~’i}r), 
p. 321. Special articles on secondary education consulted for 
this work : 

Bird’s-eye View of the Schools in Central Europe, i, IcSBS-’HO, 

The Higher Schools of Prussia and the School Conference 
of 1890, Charles II. Thurbor, i, 1888-’89. 

School Gardens in Germany and Austria, 1888--’80, p. 308. 

Attendance in Secondary Schools for Boys in Germany, 
1893-’94, p. 298. 

Is German Pedagogy in a State of Decomposition f 1804- 
’95, p. 329. 

Comparison of the Schools of Germany, Prance, and the 
United States, with diagrams, 1888-’89, p. 32. 

The Training of Secondary Teachers in Germany, with Sug- 
gestions for England, l893-’94. 

Coeducation of the Sexes, with bibliography, ii, 1801-02. 

Dr. J. E. Russell has a series of articles in the School Review 
on the teaching of various subjects in the secondary schools of 
Germany : German, 1894, p. 199 ; Mathematics, 1894, pp. 470, 
549; Greek and Latin, 1894, pp. 585, 664; History and Geog- 
raphy, 1897, pp. 257, 539 ; Natural Science, 1897, pp. 18, 65, 

[Since this volume went to the printer, Dr. RusselFs articles 
have been gathered into book form and constitute the main 
part of his work on German Higher Schools. Longmans, Green 
& Co.] 

E. J. Goodwin. Some Characteristics of Prussian ScJiools, 
Educational Review, 1896, p. 453. 

Dr. W. IT. Burnham. The Higher Pedagogical Seminaries 
in Germany, Pedagogical Seminary, 1891, p. 390. 
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Abgaiij]fRzeu^?nisH, 57. Baden, general orp^anization, 24 ; 

AbiUirieiiten, ccrUficato, 33; ex- tuition in, 27 ; number of pupils 

ami nation inaugurated, 134, ex- in eacli grade (tables), 38, 32; 

plained, 260-27(5. teachers’ titles, 114, 116 ; teacli- 

Abschlussprufung, 157. ers’ salaries, 120 ; changes made 

Abstract studies, often too early by the Coidercneo of 1800, 1(50; 

introduced, 350. programme in gymnasium, 171 ; 

yBstbctic culture, 107 ; in niathe- real - gymnasia, 175 ; real - 
matios, 232. schools, 177 ; mixed school in 

Ages, of secondary-school gnidu- Bad(m-Bu(len, 170 ; progymua- 
ates, 13; of college graduates, sia, ISO; course in history, 244. 
14 ; of students in Lcipsio Gym- Bavaria, general organization, 23 ; 
nusium, 15; table of, 16. professional training, SO ; teaeli- 

Alg(d)ra, course in, 220. ers’ titles, 117; teachers’ sula- 

Allgcmolnc Bbrnien Vorein, 304. rics, 120 ; ebunges Tuude by Gon- 
AiiHcbauungs material, 83, 84 ; in fereneeof 1800, 160 ; ])rogrammo 
clttssies, 101 ; in natural science, in gymnasia, 172; real-gymnu- 
253. sia, 174; reul-H<di()ols, 176. 

AppliancoH, schoolroom, 42, 45, Bcirilthe, 24, 28, 

240, 253. Borcohtigimg, 30-37, 137- 

AppoinUmint, of teachers, 22-28; Berlin, 20; ellmutie conditions in, 
of provincial school boards, 21; 50; teachers’ salaries, 124 ; Con- 

of provincial sc-hopl inspectors, ference of 1800, 130-158. 

22; of minister of education, Boards, provincial school, 21. 

23. ' Bosse, Dr., present Minister of 

Askauisc.luis Gymnasium, mutlie- Education, 20. 

mnU(uil e.xami nation, 234. Botany, teachers’ examination in, 

Atkinson, Dr, F. W., on univer- 06; course in, 250-258. 

sity Ktdiools of education, 304. Bremen, tuition in, 27 ; girls’ gym- 
Attondance, compulsory, 15. nasiuin, 305, 
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Brcahm, girls’ gymnasium, 305. 

BuildingH, 4r3; lighting of, 44; 
governineiit inspection of, 51. 

Bureaucracy ( S cli u 1 buroaukrutie) , 
32, 27, 138, 351. 

Burgher schools, G, 34. 

Burnham, Dr. W. IL, 146. 

Calculus, 02. 

(Jertilication, of- teachers in Sa.x- 
ony, 56; State, in America, 
3C5. 

Chemistry, teachers’ examination 
in, 60 ; course in, 252. 

Church, the, in establishment of 
schools, 131. 

Cities, growth of, 130. 

City schools, rise of, 180. 

Civic instruction, 166, ICT', 101, 
193, 232, 243, 246-250 ; Emperor 
on, 153, 1!“.; civic ideals, 245, if. 

Civil service, 35. 

Class distinctions, 117, 118. 

Class exercises, critique of, 102- 
104. 

Classes of schools recognised since 
1882, 140. 

Classical schools compared witli 
non-classical, 9; comparative 
table, 163. 

Classics, core of instruction, 132, 
189; end in teaching, 190; fu- 
ture of instruction in, 192-196. 

Clergymen, teachers of religion, 
184. 

Climate and education, 48. 

Collegiate Aluinnm, Association 
of, 380. 

Comoniua Stiftuiig, 100. 

Committee, local school, 21; of 
Seven and of Ten, 861, 370. 

Compulsory education, 15, 50, 


SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 

Concentration, 83, S4 ; lack of, in 
American sclioois, 357 ; J’rof. 
Ilaiius on, 361; rresident Hull 
on, 362. 

Conferenc(5 of 1890, 130-1 5s ; cull 
for, 147; Kmperor's attilikle to- 
ward, 147, 148, 152-155; (lucs- 
tions discussed, 148 if, ; changes 
oireeted by, 156-158, 160-164; 
recommendations of, 158-161. 

Conservatism, 34, 249, 313, 31G, 
377. 

Continuity, Gorman idea of, 800. 

Correlation, German and history 
centre of, 157 ; of history, lit- 
erature, tmd gcc»graphy, 190, 
237 ; niathematicB aiul art, 237. 

Courses of study, historical basis 
of, 129; reforms in, 129-164; in 
the earliest secondary stOiools, 
131 ; previous to 1882, 161 ; from 
1812 to 1891, 162 ; outlined by 
ministry, 105; similar through- 
out Gemumy, 100 ; present, 165- 
‘276; tabular programmes for 
gymnasia, 16S; for real- gym- 
nasia, 168; for real - schcxtls, 
169; courses in rcsliglon, J82- 
185; in classics, 185-197; in 
niodorn languages, 197-215; in 
mathematics, 215-235; in his- 
tory and geography, 235-250; 
in natural seienees, 250-260 ; in 
Gomuin, 200-269 ; making of an 
impoi’tant problem, 357. 

Crystallography, 252, 

Curricula, cliaug(!H tliroughout 
Europe, 144-147 ; correlated, 
859. See also CourscH of fcJtudy. 

Dameninvasion in universities, 
814. 
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December Confcrenee. Sec Con- 
ference. 

Depurtmentul teach 01*^,58-78, 3(>8, 
5i;i). 

Diivelopinent, Bta,u,’es of, 558. 

J)itrc.rentiation of .school h, 4. 

J)iploimis, iniiv(!r.sity, not 

ceriilicate.s, 50; value of koo- 
ondary hcIiooI, 50 ; x>reretiui.sites 
for certain occnpatlouH, 81, 82; 
elassiiied list ol* values, 88-80; 
rcco.i^niition of, in America, 807. 

Direc.toi'H, appointment of, 40; 
characteriBtics of, 40. 

Discipline, 41, 42, 58 ; mental, 851). 

Diseases, school, 871. 

District inspectors, 22. 

Doctorate tlegrees, value as 
licenses, 70. 

Dom and Kiostor Sc.huleu, 180, 

Dresden, sahiri(^s in, 27. 

Drohisch, Prof. Mjirtin, 1)5. 

Education, Ministenum "of, 20 tt ; 
KO(‘,ial value of, 20, 80 ; and mili- 
tary duty, 81, 8(5; of women, 
207" 850 ; fj;eneral discussion of, 
8d 1-850, 877- 8M8 ; schools of, iu 
Amcri(Ui, 8f)4. 

Einlicitsschulcn, 142, 194, 

Edcmeutilrschulen, 7. 

Kmancijiation der Frauen, 881. 

Em])(*ror, on scdiool reform, 152 If. ; 
on education of ^irls, 848. 

Em])ress on eduenlion of ^irl.H, 
848. 

Kni^lish, qualifications for teach- 
iuf^, 152; cour.se in rcudinjj;’, 101); 
iu la'ipsic real-ixyninasium, 1 00 ; 
g(meral discussion, 20(5-211 ; 
sUiLCj^mstive li-st in, 212; method 
of tencluni^ siiggcsted, 210-218. 


Examinations, of teach or.s, 5(5 if.; 
scope of, in various subjects, C51- 
(58 ; trial lesson a part of, (50 ; 
groiip.s of suhjiicis in, 50; hnal, 
in .secondary schools, 200-27(5. 

Kyesi_u;lit, defective, 43, 44, 154, 
155, 871. 

lAitiguo of students, 871. 

E’inal examinations, purpose of, 
2(50; how coiuluctcd, 271 ; stud- 
ies included in, 271. 

Ed’anckc, A. II., 82. 

French, course in, 107-199; dis- 
cussion of, 200 ir. 

Frick, Dr., 148. 

Fric.s, Prof. William, 04. 

(}c()grapliy, course in, 285-250; 
correlation, lOO. 

Dcometry, reipfircd of teachers, 
(52; cour.se in, see Mathemat- 
ic..s. 

(hu’nuin, (pialifications for teach- 
ing, (55 ; in American schools, 
78 ; course in, 2(50 --2(10 ; maxi- 
mum re.sults in minimum time, 
204 200 ; comparative statistics 
on teaching, 2(55. 

(riCHsen, pedagogical seminary, 88, 

102 . 

Clirls’ schools, 5 ; classiiieation of, 
277 ; separate from boys’, 278 ; 
genc.ral regulations, 280 If. ; 
eoimses of study in, 285 If.; 
girls’ gymua.sia, 804; in Bre- 
men, Bri^slau, Karlsrulm, 805 ; 
Deipsic, 80(5 If. ; course in, 808 if. 

Dossier, Minister von, 150. 

(lottingen, pedagogy at, 01, 105; 
Fortbildungs course for women, 
824 ir. 
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Greek, qiuilifieations tor teacliing, 
63 ; examination in,- 64 ; course 
in, 188. 

Grilling and Franz, eye teste of, 44. 

Gymnasia, eharactcristics of, 1, (5 ; 
salaries in boys'*, ‘' 20 ; programme 
in Prussia, 171 ; in Baden, 171 ; in 
fcsaxony ,178; in Bavaria, 172 ; in 
Wurteniberg,173 ; in Frankfort, 
181 ; girls’, 304. 

Gymnastics, 52. 

Hall, President G. S., on concen- 
tration, 362. 

Halle, tot real-school, 133. 

Hamburg, tuition in secondary 
schools, 27 ; salaries, 124. 

Hanus, Prof. P. II., on concentra- 
tion, 301. 

Harris, Dr. W. T., on education of 
girls, S4G. 

Hartmann, Prof. Martin, 97. 

Hauskneeht, Dr. E., on education 
of girls, 345, 347. 

Hebrew, course in, 189. 

Heckcr, J. J., 133. 

Ilcid el berg, pedagogical seminary, 

102 . 

Hesse, tuition in secondary schools, 
27 ; distribution of schools, 88, 
39. 

High school the people’s college, 

11 . 

History, teachers’ examination, 07 ; 
civic ideals in, 243 ; Lohrziol in 
Bavaria, 243 : in Baden, 244 ; 
course outlined, 235-250 ; cor- 
relation in, 157, 237 il‘. ; Com- 
mittee of seven on, 361. 

Hoffman, Prof. Franz, 90. 

Humanism, 1. 

Humboldt Gymnasium, 235. 


Hunger candidaU^s, 141, 154. 

Hygienic conditions, supervised, 
24 ; in selmols, 382. 

InAexibility of ineiliod, 42. 

Inspectors, district { Krcissehulin- 
spoktoren), 22, 

Instruction, oral, 41. 

Instructors, number in a school, 
40 ; maturity ol‘, 40. 

Intellectual iUibbiness of high- 
school graduates, 361. 

Interest, factors determining, 358 ; 
creating permanent, 358 ; killed 
by overcrowding, 3U0. 

Jamas, Prof. AVilliam, on nascent 
periods, 858. 

Jena, pedagogical seminary, 92. 

Journey, school, 24 If. 

JuUng, Director, 13. 

Karlsruhe, girls’ gymnasium, 305. 

Karzor (school prison h 42. 

Kennedy, Dr, Helen, education 
and girls’ health, 381. 

King, relation of, to school sys- 
tems, 23. 

Klemm, Dr! L. R., 44, 375. 

Knowledge, meaning of proper 
grasp of, 351). 

Kroisschulinspektorcn, 22. 

Kuratorium, 25. 

Laboratories, equipment of, 253, 
258. 

Lange, Helene, on education ot 
women, 110, 300, 305, 333, 334, 
341, 843, 340, 379; Prof. Kurl, 
109. 

I^atin, teachers’ o.xamination in, 
63 ; schools in England, 180 ; in 
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Germany, 134 ; conipoHition, 158 ; 
course in, 185-188; end in view 
in, 1 DO ; coiTcliitioii, 1U2 if. Also 
sec Classics. 

Lehmann, Prof. Ernst, 08. 

Lchrplan, Pru.ssiun, 137, 190, 240, 
2(58. 

Lchrisicl, in classics, 100 ; in his- 
t(')ry, 248, 244, See Civic In- 
struciion. 

Leipsic, lioyul Gymnasium, 15 ; 
rnetcorolofrical conditions, 48; 
pedaf^i’ogical Bcminaries, 00, 07, 
10(5; liighcr girls’ school, 285; 
girls’ gymnasium, 30(5. 

Liberalism, growtli of, 3. 

Loudon University, reform in, 145. 

Maps and clnirts, good, 45. 

JMathcmut.ics, (puUiiications for 
teaching, (51, (50 ; ennrH(5 in, 215- 
2?55; general <IiscusHion ofeourse, 
221 ; improv(‘,d methods, cause of, 
223; instruction better in Gcr- 
imuiy ilian in Amorieu, 223 ; 
great facility and accuracy’ al- 
tuiiuid, 22(5, 227 ; rmncccssary 
parts omiiti'd, lundamentnis of- 
tmi applied, 224 ; much oral 
work in, 225 ; gcnciral urrange- 
nmni of course, 22H ; in Ameri- 
can H(*.hoolH poorly taught, 2550; 
spiral course, 2510 ; <‘.orrehition, 
230 ; Hpc.eimen ihud ]>apcr, 234. 

McAllister, Dr, dames, on educa- 
tion of girls, 377. 

Metc.orologicnl conditions in the 
Unittal Htutes (table), 40. 

Mt*thod, Hc.o Various Studies. 

iSliliiary duty, compulsory, 28-31 ; 
exemption (rom, 31 ; H(Tvi(‘e, !1{). 

Minister of Education, 2J5, 24, 


Ministorium, 20, 23, 24. 

MittGlschiileii, 8. 

Modern languages, requiremonts 
fur touching, 73 ; courses in, 107~ 
215 ; general discussion, 200 if. ; 
iiatund method ])eing adopted, 
204, 20(5; oral work, 207 ; cor- 
relation with geography, 201) ; 
c.xeellent results in, 211 ; in real- 
schools and real -gymnasia, 203- 
210 . 

Mother tongue, time given to, in 
Germany and in America, 204 II. 

Museums, school, 250. See also 
Anscliauung. 

Nascent periods, Prof. James on, 
359. 

National system in Germany, no, 
19 . 

Normal schools, 78, 81, 300. 

Ohe.rlehrer, 51), 1 14. 

Oherrealsohuie explained, 0; pro- 
grammes in, 177, 179; modern 
languages in, 204. 

Ohersehulrath<3, 24. 

Oral inslruelion, 41. 

Ordentli(4i('i Lehreu’, 115. 

Organination, outline of, 1 If. ; re- 
lation of seliools to Hta-l(i ami 
city, 10 If,; general fenHircH of 
inmtr, 40 (f. 

Overwork, 47, 53. Bee Uuber- 
hiirdung. 

Pat(‘rnaliHm of state, 28, 

i^aiilsen, Prof. F., 121), 131, 141 ; on 
modern languugtis and futuns of 
elasHicul studies, 195, 190. 

Pedagogy, retpiinjd of all t<*aeh- 
ers, 75, 70; in the universities, 
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104-112; courses in, 105; ex- 
perimental, 109 ; in Amcnonu 
universities, oG4. 

People’s schools, 2, 27, 100, 298- 
JIOO. 

Petorsilie, Dr. A., 22. 

Philology in hiiiguago examina- 
tions, 62, 64 ir. 

Philosophy required of all teach- 
ers, 59, Gl, 74, 76. 

Physics, qualifications for teach- 
ing, GO ; course in, 252 If. 

Planimetry, 228. 

Play, too little, in Germany, 51. 

Playgrounds, inadequate, 51. 

Politeness, marked in pupils, 40. 

Practice classes, 99 ; teaching, 
points to observe, 102, 

Precocity of French hoys, 372. 

Propai*ation,of teachers, thorough, 
30, 40, 42, 55-105, 3G2, 3G4, 308 ; 
suggestions for, in America, 305. 

Preparatory schools, 17. 

Preycr, Ih’of. William, 109, 155. 

Privileges (Bercehtigungen), 30 if. 

Prohejahr, 78, 8G, 89. 

l^rofessional training, defective in 
America, 3G3; sliould follow 
academic study, 364. 

Progymiiasia, Prussian and Ba- 
den, 180. 

l^ronunciation of English poor, 

211 . 

Prorector, 114. 

Provincial boards, 21. 

Priifungskommission, 273. 

Ih’ussia, general organization, 22 ; 
tuition, 27 ; value of diplomas, 
33; number in grades, 38, 39; 
number of recitations per 
teacher, 53; training of teach- 
ers, 81-85 ; typo of all Germany, 


81; seminary year, 86; trial 
year, 89; teachers’ titles, 119; 
salaries, 120; few changes of 
teacliers, 119; ])irth of real- 
gymnasium, 13G; rcal-Kcliools 
without Latin, MO; duvelo})- 
ment of currie.ula (talihO, 162; 
pi’Ogrammes in gymnasia,, 171 ; 
real-gymmisia,173; neil-sehools, 
175 ; higher real-sehools, 177 ; a 
mi.xcd seJiool, 178; real-])ro- 
gymnasiu, 178; progymnasia, 
ISO. 

Psychology in education, 50, 64, 
74, 76, 3G5. 

Punishments, 41, 42. 

Pupils, number of. in classes, 40, 
158; distribution ol', H, 9, 38, 
39; ages of, 13-1 G; continuous 
course of, 12, 47, 118. 

Pyi’amidal system, 1. 

Quail lleations of teachers, G8-75, 
Sec also V arious Studies. 

Quadrivium, 130, 

Ratschulen, 130, 

Beading, course in, 212-215. 

Xteal "gymnasia, origin, 13G; pro- 
grammes in, PruHsiji, 173; Ba- 
varia, Saxony, 174 ; Jhidcn, 175 ; 
Frankbrt, 181. 

Beal-progymnusiu, in Prussia, 178. 

JKeal-sciiools defined, 2; main- 
tained at local expense^ 2J1 ; 
oi'igin, 138 ; without Latin, first, 
140; programmes in Prussia, 
175 ; Bavaria, Sa.\'ony, 17G ; Ba- 
den, 177. 

Keform, Associatrion for Scliool, 
143 ; propositions for, 142 If, ; 
acoomplishud by Conlcrcncc of 
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1890,150 11’.; ill other countricis, 
1 15 , 140 . 

Ueiclisseluilkonnniwwion, 19. 

licilc Zeu^u'iiisH, 57, 555. 

liein, W. 11., 95; ou Ameri- 
cuu •[>n>,n’ruHS, 110. 

lielig'ioii, in teuelusrs’ exaniiini- 
tion, 05 ; course in boys’ school, 
182-185 ; luirinony uinong sects, 
184. 

licport, ('oniniittces of Seven unci 
Ten, 5(51. 

liethwiscli, Prof. 20, 58, 142. 

liichter, Prof Kiclnuxl, 97 ; Jean 
Paul, 570. 

Kussell, Prof. J, D., 257. 

Miihiries, of men, 25, 119-125 (ta- 
bles); of wouKui. 550-550 (ta- 
bles); re^’iilaleJ by staler, 509. 

Saxony, jirenerul ortfanizalion, 25; 
teucluuvs’ Jiours, 55; teuclnu's’ 
examhuitiou and certification 
( typical for ( icrmany ), 50; truin- 
hiic: of Icacbers, 79; Icaclicrs’ 
titles, 114; salaries, 120; i>r(>- 
Ijjramnu'H inj^yiunusiu, 172; real- 
f^ymnusia, 174 ; rcail-schiools, 170. 

Schiller, Prof. 11., 85, 14K. 

Sc'hools, distribution of, and pu- 
pils, 8; boards, 21, 28; buruau- 
eruUc*. ^i;ovca’nment of, 22; xu’is- 
ons, 42; len^^dh of sessions, 40; 
a^H5, 50. 

vScluildeputation, 21. 

Sehulerballast,, 159. 

SehuHnspektonm, 21. 

Sc‘hulkollc|L»*imn, 21, 24, 28, 88. 

Sebuliic*, JolumucjH, 155. 

Stfu'iiet!, nalnral, 250 If. 

Scaninaries, establishnumt of, 7B; 
with eleiniaitary sdiools, 82; 


special theses in, S3 ; university, 
91 If; (Jena, 92; Ijei])Kic, 05; 
Strasburg, 101; lleidelbcTg, 
102) ; gymnuslal, 85-91 ; in Sax- 
ony, 79 ; Bavaria, 80 ; W iirtem- 
berg, 81 ; workings of, 81-112. 

Sender, ChrisiopJier, 155. 

Seven disciplines, the, 130, 131. 

Sex of teachers, 40, 572. 

Sexes, separation oi’, 575. 

Special -department teachers, 59 
11., 370. 

Specialization should ho a late 
aectuisition, 357. 

Spencer, JI., on test of value of 
study, 358 ; on origin of love, 
382. 

Spiral plan of studies, 244, 358. 

States indepcaident of each other, 
19. 

Statuary, 192. 

Ste.reonietry, 220, 312. 

Stimuli to higher education, 29. 

Stru-shurg Seminary, lid. 

Striimpell, Prof L., 95, 105. 

Studieiirath, 114. 

Studies, secondary, earlier intro- 
duction of, desirahh^ in America, 
3(51. 

Suhjc.ets, groups of, for teucliers, 
59 ; linishc.d, 3(10. 

Suhordinatiou a national trait, 41. 

Support of Hcjhools, 25, 20. 

Teachers, state olllc.ials, 24; ap- 
pointmcints of, 28; long-tenure 
of, 40, 118; daily hours of, 55; 
frc.edom from disenpline, 54; li- 
hraruis for, 54 ; salaricis (sixi Sal- 
iiricH) ; examination and ec^rtif- 
cation, 55; university training, 
55 ; aim of examination of, 58 ; 
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professional equipment, 58, 76 ; 
philosophy required of all, 50 ; 
theses and trial lesson in exami- 
nation, 60, 367 ; scope of exami- 
nation in various subjects, Cl- 
68; qualifications of, compared 
T-vith American teachers, 68 if. ; 
titles, 112-118 ; specialized work, 
59, 369 ; short-tenure, in Amer- 
ica, 118; superior training in 
Germany, 75, 862 ; social status 
of, 160 ; general plan of train- 
ing, 76 ff., 363 ; suggestions for 
training in America, 365. 

Teaching, life work, 368. 

Technical schools, 7. 

Text-hooks, unimportant role, 41, 

Theses, in pedagogical semina- 
ries, 83 ; in examinations, 60 f., 
806, 

Thurber, Prof. Charles, 129, 148. 

Training of teachers, 55, 70 If., 359. 

Trigonometry, 61. 

Trivium, 130. 

Tuition, 26, 27, 298. 

Ueberbiardung, 141, 146, 203. 

Unity, mental, 359. 

University, diplomas not teachers’ 
certificates, 56; conditions of 
admission to, 33, 137 ; leaders in 
pedagogical doctrine, 363; train- 
ing schools in America, 365. 

Values, standard of, in America 
and Germany, 126. 


Volkelt, Prof. J., 96. 

Volksschulen, 1, 26. 

Von Gossler, Minister, 147. 

Vorscliulen, 1, 17 ; course in, 

182, 215, 235, 260. 

Vorstand, 114. 

White, Dr. E- E., on education of 
girls, 377. 

Willmann, Prof., 101. 

Windschied, Dr. Kathie, 306. 

Women, higher education of, 276- 
350; teachers, number of, 300; 
state support of education of, 
300 ; distribution of schools and 
teachers, 302; in universities, 
313 ; Forthildungsschulen for, 
323; salaries of, 330; emanci- 
pation of, 331 ; education of, in 
principal countries (tables), 337- 
340; higher education of, con- 
sidered, 341 if., 377 ; desirability 
of, in girls’ schools, 373 ff. ; eficct 
of education on health and on 
home life of, 379-383. 

Wtirtemberg, teachers’ hours, 53; 
professional training, 80 ; titles, 
117, 118; salaries, 120; changes 
made by Conference of 1890, 
160; programme in gymnasia, 
173. 

Ziegler, Dr. T., 101. 

Ziller, Prof. T., 95. 

Zoology, teachers’ examination in, 
67 ; course in, 250 if. 


THE END. 
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CLEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A Text-Book for 

^ Colleges and for the General Reader. With upward of 90C 
Illustrations. New and enlarged edition. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

“ Besides preparing a comprehensive text-book, suited to present demands, Professor 
Le Conte has given us a volume of g’^eat value as an exposition of the subject, tho*-. 
oughly up to date. The examples and applications of the work are almost entirely 
derived from this country, so that it may be properly considered an Amencan geology. 
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quaintance with geological science, as Iresh, lucid, full, and authentic, the result ol 
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VOLUTION AND ITS RELATION TO RE- 

LIGIOUS THOUGHT. With numerous Illustrations. New 


and enlarged edition. i2nio. Cloth, $1.50. 
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the mind of every intelligent and liberal thinker. . . . The man who can keep his sci- 
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STA TES, 1789-1894. By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, Wil- 
liam E. Russell, Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter 
Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, George Bancroft, John 
Hay, and Others. Edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
With 23 Steel Portraits, facsimile Letters, and other Illustra- 
tions. 8 VO. Cloth, $3.50. 


“ A book which every one should read over and over again ... We have care 
fully run through it, and laid it down with the feeling that some such book ought to 
find its way into every household.” — New Yofk Herald. 

“ A monumental volume, which no American who cares for the memory of the pub- 
lic men of his country can afford to be without.”— 1 ork Mail and Expyeis, 

“Just the sort of book that the American who wishes to fix in his mind the vary- 
ing phases of his country’s history as it is woven on the warp of the administrations 
will find most useful. Everything is presented in a clear-cut way, and no pleasanter 
excursions into history can be found than a study of ‘The Presidents of the United 
States.’ ” — Philadelphia Press. 

“A valuable addition to both our biographical and historical literature, and meets a 
want long recognized.” — Boston Advertiser, 

“ So scholarly and entertaining a presidential biography has never before appeared 
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“ There is an added value to this volume because of the fact that the story of the 
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of him and his times. . . . An admirable history lor the young ” — Chicago Times. 
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ART OF TAXIDERMY, By John Row- 

LEY, Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, 1 2.00. 

Mr. Rowley has i::troduced new features into the art which have not been described 
in print before, and his book represents the latest advances in taxidermy as an art and 
as a science. He takes a hunting party to the Canadian woods in his opening chapter, 
and gives a seiies of vivid pictures of actual field work. This is followed by a series of 
careful explanations of the proper treatment of animals, large and small, of birds, and 
heads. The many lovers of outdoor sport who are interested as amateurs in the various 
phases of t^idermy will find their requirements fully met, while to professional taxi- 
dermists this important and comprehensive work will be indispensable. It is elabo- 
rately illustrated. 


INSECT LIFE, By John Henry Comstock, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology in Cornell University. With Illustra- 
tions by Anna Botsford Comstock, member of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers. i2mo. Library Edition, cloth, 
$2.50 ; Teachers’ and Students’ Edition, Si 50. 

“ Any one who will go through the work with fidelity will be rewarded by a 
knowledge ofinsect life which will be of pleasure and benefit to him at all seasons, and 
will give an increased charm to the days or weeks spent each summer outside of the 
great cities. It is the best book of its class which has yet appeared.”— Atfw Vork 
Mail and Express. 

“The arrangement of the lessons and experiments and the advice on collection and 
manipulation are only some of the very admirable features of a work that must take 
first place in the class to which it belongs.” — Philadelphia Press. 

“The volume is admirably written, and the simple and lucid style is a constant de- 
light. ... It is sure to serve an excellent purpose in the direction of popular culture, 
and the love of natural science which it will develop in youthful minds can hardly fail 
to bear rich fruit” — Boston Beacon. 
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UT LINES OF THE EAR THE HISTORY. 

By Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 


i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

y Any one who reads the preliminary chapters will not stop until he has read the 
entire book. The subject is certainly one of supreme interest, and it would be hard to 
find any one more competent to write about it than Professor Shaler.” — New York 
Herald. 


_ “Professor Shaler fortunately possesses a popular style, and what he writes on a 
scientific topic is entertaining as well as instructive. This book is illustrated with a 
number of splendid full-page cuts, whicti admirably illuminate the work.” — Boston 
Globe. 


“Professor Shaler, of Harvard, in the well-worded text and the handsome Illustra- 
tions, presents an interesting and instructive volume to the students of physiograijhy. 
It is a simple study of the earth’s history, revealing Nature's processes and its continu- 
ous and increasing, unceasing energies. It is well calculated to arouse an interest in 
geological study, as it furnishes the key to unlock some of the great mysteries the stu- 
dent meets in this broad field of science. . . . He explains many curious phenomena. 
The work is very free from technicalities, and is so plainly told as to be easily under- 
stood by every intellectual reader.” — Chicago Intern-Ocean. 
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IRD-LIFE. A Guide to the Study of our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curator of Mammal- 
ogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History ; 
Author of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.” 


With 75 full-page Plates and numerous Text Drawings by 
Ernest Seton Thompson. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Also, edition in colors of the above, 8vo, cloth, I5.00. 

A volume exceptionally v/ell adapted to the requirements of people who wish to 
study common birds in the simplest and most profitable manner possible. ... As a 
readily intelligible and authoritative guide this manual has qualities that will cominend 
it at once to the attention of the discerning student .” — Boston Beacon. 

“An interesting mass of data collected through years of study and observation. 
. . . While accurate from a -scientific point of view, it makes delightful reading for 
those who will soon be among the flowers and the fields .” — Philadelphia Inquirer, 

“ A careful reading of tins book, which is well inde.xed, will open the eyes of many 
who have never seen the beauties of our birds before, and one can not help being in- 
terestedpn the book. While the ornithologists owe Mr. Chapman a debt of gratitude 
for putting forth such a delightful volume, the ordinary reader owes him more, bring- 
ing, as he does, that reader in close touch with a new and beautiful world — the world 
of birds. The book is decidedly charming from every point of view .” — Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, 

“ Unusually beautiful in itself, but it deserves praise because the colored pictuies of 
the birds approach more nearly the natural appearance than usual. . . . Compared 
with these, the colored pictures of birds one usually sees are I' —Boston Hei'ald. 

“ His chronicles are full of the enthusiasm of the born natuialist. He gossips about 
the affairs of birds in a delightful strain, making ‘ Bird-Life’ an irresistible invitation 
to a fuller study of ornithology. It is not dry details he offers, but pretty stories, bio- 
graphical sketches of Interesting families— all sorts of birdlure, that^pioves the most 
enchanting reading. A great advantage in this work will be found in the beautifully 
colored illustrations, . . . which have received the greatest care in preparation.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


1LJANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA. With Keys to the Species ; Descrip- 
tions of their Plumages, Nests, etc. ; their Distribution and 
Migrations. By Frank M. Chapman. With nearly 200 Illus- 
trations. i2mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00 ; Pocket Edi- 
tion, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

“ A book so free from technica.lities as to be intelligible to a fourteen-year-old boy, 
and so convenient and full of original information as to be indispensable to the working 
ornithologist. ... As a handbook of the birds of eastern North America it is bound to 
supersede all other works. ’ —Science. 

“ The author has succeeded in presenting to the reader clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful Infoiraation .” — Philadelphia Press. 

“ A valuable book, full of information compactly and conveniently arranged.”— 
New York Sun. 

“ A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” — 
Cincinnati I imes-Siar. 

“The book will meet a want felt by nearly every bird obB&cv tv I— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


^ANNON AND CAMERA, Sea and Land Battles 
^ of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp Life, and Return 
of the Soldiers. Described and illustrated by J. C. Hemment^ 
War Artist at the Front. With over one hundred full-page 
pictures taken by the author, and an Index. Large 121110. 
Cloth, I2.00. 


“The most interesting book about the war so far is ‘ Cannon and Camera.’ It is 
also the best, considered purely as a narrative. Mr. Hemment was at the right places 
at the right times. ... No series of pictures as good as this on the scenes and events 
of the war has been made by any other xvL2LVL."—Bosio7i Herald. 

Clever and picturesque. . . . Over one hundred capital instantaneous photographs 
illustrate Mr. Hemment’s well-written record, and not the least of the book’s recom- 
mendations is the outspoken simplicity of its style and the strong impression it makes 
upjon the reader of being the uninfluenced^ evidence of an eye-witness who ‘ draws the 
thing as he sees it,’ and without exaggeration or prejudice.” — Suftday-School Tunes, 

“ Will have a permanent value and a popularity which doubtless the more technica 
books will lack.”— ..'ll rmy and Navy Register. 

“Accurate as well as picturesque. . . . Mr. Hemment has done his work well. In 
point of faithful realism there has thus far been nothing better in the whole war litera- 
ture.” — Boston yoitrnal. 

“ The pictures comprise the best set of war views that we have seen .” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“He is able to give us consecutive pictures of the war, possessing the great value 
of viewing it from beginning to end .” — Baltimore 

“ It is a history of the war that will become more valuable as time passes, for it Is, 
in its pictures, an unimpeachable record of e.v&a.\s.'‘^—Clevela?id Plain Dealer. 


R 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
Charles A. Dana. With Portrait, 
top, uncut, $2.00. 


CIVIL WAR, By 
Large i 2 mo. Cloth, gilt 


^*Out of his rich material Mr. Dana has woven marvelous narrative. . . . 
Written, as the book is, in Mr. Dana’s inimitable English, it is worthy to rank with the 
autobiography of Grant in the list of the really great works which will hear down to 
posterity the true story of the great war for freedom and for the Union .” — Boston 
yonrnal. 

“ It is a book filled with vitality and warm with strong life. It tells history in the 
strongest and most impressive manner, and the personality of the writer gives it an ad- 
ditional interest. It is one of the valuable books of the year. . . . It is sincere even m 
its prejudices; the most original and endunng work of a strong thinker. The hook is 
a most important contribution to the history of the civil war; it is readable from fust 
page to last, and its vitality will outlast that of more elaborate works on the same sub- 
ject .”— Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“The book will rank among the trustworthy sources of knowledge of the civil 
war. '"—New York Evening Post. 

“As interesting as a novel .” — Buffalo Commercial, 

“ The book is one of absorbing interest .” — Providence yournal. 
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LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 

Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Each, i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A 


HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, 
By Francis, Count Lutzow, author of “ Bohemia . an His- 
torical Sketch.” 


“An erudite and comprehensive exposition. . . . There is a lack of availahle in- 
formation upon this subject, and Count Lutzow’s volume is of special value and 
interest .” — Philadelphia Ledger, 


J 


'APANESE LITERATURE, By W. G. Ashton, 
C. M. G., D. Lit., late Japanese Secretary to FI. M. Legation, 
T okio. 


“ A volume of unique erudition, wide research, clear discrimination, and excellent 
dQ&ign,” —Sir £dwm Arnold^ in Literature, 


rPAN/SH LITER A PURE, By James Fitz- 

vj maurice-Kelly, member of the Spanish Academy, 

“This is an excellent and model handbook. It is treated with perspective and pro- 
portion; It IS comprehensive, clear, concise yet not dry as d-xeUC' —London Academy. 


T TALI AN LITERATURE. By Richard Gar- 

J. NETT, C. B., LL, D., Keeper of Printed Bocks in the British 
Museum. 

“It is written with insight and appreciation, with enthusiasm, yet without lack 
of poise, and with a plentiful equipment of sound scholarship.”— iVt’w 1 ork Ihnes. 


A 


NCI ENT GREEK LITER A 7 UR I. By Gil- 
bert Murray, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 


“ As an introduction to the study of some considerable portion of Greek literature in 
English translations it will be found of the very highest usefulntss.”— Herald. 


CRENCH LI TEE A 7 URE. By Edward Dowden, 
JL D. Litt., LL. D., D. C. L., Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Dublin, 


“ Can be held in the hand and read aloud with pleasure as a literary treat by an 
expert in style, master of charming words that come and go easily, and of other litera- 
tures that serve for illustrations .” — The CriiiCy Hew York. 



“ A jeally useful account of the whole process ^of evolution in English letters— an 
account based upon a keen sense at once of the unity of his subject_and of the rhythm 
of its ebb and flow, and illumined by an unexampled felicity in hitting off the leading 
cliaracteristics of individual writers .” — London Aihenmim. 
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O 


LLENDORFr s' METHOD OF LEARNING 
TO LEAD, IVE/TE, AND SPEAK THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE. With an Appendix containing a Brief but 
Comprehensive Recapitulation of the Rules, as well as of all the 
Verbs, both Regular and Irregular, so as' to render their Use 
Easy and Familiar to the Most Ordinary Capacity. Together 
with Practical Rules for the Spanish Pronunciation, and Models 
of Social and Commercial Correspondence. The whole de- 
signed for Voting Learners and Persons who are their own In- 
structors. By M. Velazquez and T. Simonne. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Key to Exercises in Method, 50 cents. 


The superiority of Ollendorff’s Method is now universally acknowledged. Divested 
of the abstractedness of grammar, it contains, however, all its elements; but it develops 
them so gradually, and in so simple a manner, as to render them intelligible to the most 
ordiiiary capacity. It is hardly possible to go tl)ron]|h this book with any degree of 
application without becoming thoroughly conversant with the colloquial, idiomatic, and 
classic use of Spanish. 


T^ERCANTILE diction AR r. a complete Vo- 

cabulary of the Technicalities of Commercial Correspondence, 
Names of Articles of Trade, and Marine Terms in English, 
Spanish, and French ; with Geographical Names, Business Let- 
ters, and Tables of the Abbreviations in Common Use in the 
Three Languages. By I. De Veitelle. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An indispensable book for commercial correspondents. It contains a variety ol 
names applied to various articles of trade in Cuba and South America, not found in 
other dictionaries. 


yi 


DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Containing the latest Scientificr 
Military, Commercial, Technical, and Nautical Terms. Based 
upon Velazquez’s unabridged edition. 321110. Cloth, $1.00. 

This Dictionary, which is of a convenient size for the pocket, has proved very popu- 
lar, and will be found an excellent lexicon for the traveler’s handy reference. 

Y"HE master V SERIES, Manual for T.earning 

^ Spanish. By Thomas Prendergast, author of “ The Mastery 
of Languages,” Handbook of the Mastery Series,” etc. Third 
edition, revised and corrected. i2mo. Cloth, 45 cents. 

The fundamental law of the Mastery Series is, that the memory shall never be over- 
charged, and economy of time and labor is secured by the exclusion of all that is super" 
fiuous and irrelevant. 
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OEOANE'S NEUAfAN- AND BARETTI SPAN 

ISP DICTIOPARY. A Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages, with the addition of more 
than 8,000 Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases. In Two 
Parts: I, Spanish-English ; II, English-wSpanish. 1310 pages. 
By Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena. Large 8vo. Cloth, 
15 - 00 . 


Velazquez’s Dictionary, composed from the Sf>anish dictionaries of the Spanish 
Academy, Teireros, and Salva, and from the English dictionaries of Webster, Wor- 
cester, and Walker, is universally recognized as the standard dictionary of the Spanish 
language. A unique and valuable feature of this dictionary is that it contains many 
Spanish words used only in those countries of America which were formerly depend- 
encies of Spain. 


(DEO ANNS NEUMAN AND BARETTI SPAN 
^ JSH DICTION AR Y. Abridged by Velazquez. A Diction- 
ary of the Spanish and English Languages, abridged from the 
author’s larger work. 847 pages. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This abridgment of Veldzquez’s Spanish Dictionary will be found very service- 
able for younger scholars, travelers, and men of business. It contains a great number 
of words belonging to articles of commerce and the natural productions of the Spanlsh- 
American republics, together with many idioms and provincialisms not to be found 
in any other work of this kind. 


PRACTICAL METHOD TO LEARN SPANISH. 

L With a Vocabulary and Easy Exercises for Translation into 
English. By A. Ramos Diaz de Villegas. i2mo. Cloth, 


English. 
50 cents. 


This work is based upon the natural method of acquiring a knowledge of a language. 
The exercises are progressively arranged in parallel columns, English and Spanish, 
and present to the student a practical and simple method of learning the Spanish 
language. 


rPANISH-AND-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In 

^ Two Parts. I, Spanish and English ; II, English and Spanish. 
By T. C. Meadows, M. A., of the University of Paris. i8mo. 
Half roan, |3.oo. 

This Dictionary comprehends all the Spanish words, with their proper accents, 
and every noun with its gender. 
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‘‘Tins woric marks an epoch in the history-writiitg 
of tliis country.” — St. Louis FosUDispatch. 


» 'T'HE HOUSEHOLD HIS- 
JL TORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS' PEOPLE. 
For Youkg Americans. By Ed- 
WARD Eggleston. Richly illus- 
, trated with 350 Drawings, 75 Maps, 
COLONIAL court-house, ctc. Squai'C 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHIUDELPHIA, 1707 . 

from the, preface. 

The present work is meant, in the first instance, for the young- not alone 
for boys and girls, but for young men and women who have yet to make 
themselves familiar with the more important features of their countiy’s 
history. By a book for the young is meant one in which the author studies to 
make his statements clear and explicit, in which curious and picturesque de- 
tails are inserted, and in which the writer does not neglect such anecdotes as 
lend the charm of a human and personal interest to the broader facts of the 
nation’s story. That history is often tiresome to the young is not so much 
the fault of history as of a false method of writing by which one contrives 
to relate events without sympathy or imagination, without narrative connec- 
tion or animation. The attempt to master yague and general records of 
kiln-dried facts is certain to beget in the ordinary reader a repulsion from 
the study of history — one of the very most important of all studies for its 
widening influence on general culture. 

“Fills a decided gap which has existed for 
the past twenty years in American historical 
literature. The work is admirably planned 
and executed, and will at once take its place as ■ 
a standard record of the life, growth, and de- 
velopment of the nation. It is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated .” — Boston Transcript. j 

“The book in its new dress makes a much ^ 
finer appearance than 

S before, and will be wel- 
corned by older readers 

as gladly as its predeces- Indian’s trap. 

sor was greeted by girls 

and boys. The lavish use the publishers have made of colored 
plates, woodcuts, and photographic reprodvictions, gives an un- 
wonted piquancy to the printed page, catching the eye as surely 
as the text engages the mind .” — JVow York Critic. 

^ “The author writes history as a story. It can "never be 
less than that. The book will enlist the interest of young 
people, enlighten their understanding, and by the glow^ of its 
statements fix the great events of the country firmly in the 
/-cwcoAi DifTMAM mmd .” — San Francisco Bulletin. 
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